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CHAPTER XII 

COMMERCIAL AGENTS AND TRAVELLERS^ 

Introductory — Terms of Employment — Relations ivith Customers — Instruction of Travellers — The Traveller’s 
Connection — Commission Agents — Commercial Travellers’ Associations — Commercial Travellers Abroad. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The subject of commercial travellers may be 
treated from the point of view of the employer, 
and from the point of view ot the traveller him- 
self. The latter point of view may be dissected 
and considered in regard to the relations between 
the commercial traveller and his firm, and the 
relations between the commercial traveller and 
his customers. 

Qualifications 

The type of man who iuakes the best com- 
mercial traveller is the type whom we have dis- 
cussed as the best salesman in a former chapter 
(see Vol. I, p. 25) — the man with a magnetic per- 
sonality, enthusiastic about everything to which 
he puts his hand, diplomatic as a commercial 
traveller needs to be,»of wide general interests, 
wlfo can talk sensiluy upon subjects likely to 
appeal to his customers, actual or prospective — 
for the successful traveller does not confine his 
conversation strictly to business — h^ird-workiiig 
and energetic, trustworthy in every detail, even 
when not under close supervkion, and, finally, 
looking after his employer’s interests as if they 
were his own. There are plenty of such men, 
and it lies with employers to find them and uti- 
lize their services. The man easily disconcerted 


or liable to fits of depression should never take 
to the road. It is a calling which especially de- 
mands a cheerful and sanguine view of life. It 
is far more important, in appointing a commer- 
cial traveller, to select a man with these human 
qualities, even if he has not had experience, 
than it is to select a man with experience but 
without these qualities. In other words, the em- 
ployer should look for potential rather than for 
existing qualities, leaving experience on the road 
to develop the latent talents of the individual. 
To select a man who is without experience, but 
who has the making of a good traveller in him, 
may result in reduced business for a short time, 
but in almost every case it pays in the end. The 
services of such a man can be engaged upon more 
reasonable terms than the services of a man with 
a connection, and, being new to the business, he 
is more likely to work along the lines laid down 
by his employer. Also, if i‘^ is desirable that he 
should enter into an agreement binding himself 
not to start in opposition or enter the employ of 
another house in the district that is allotted to 
him, he may do so if he brings no personal con- 
nection with him, but he is not likely to do so if 
he carries with him a connection gained by many 
years of experience on the road. 


TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


It is reasonable that a commercial traveller who 
is to be in a position to handle money belonging 
to his employers should provide a fidelity guar- 
antee. (See Chapter IV of this Part, and Part 


III, Chapter VIII.) Any restrictive agreement by 
which the traveller binds himself not to oppose 
his employers on his ground after leaving their 
employment should be carefully drawn under legal 
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advice. The usual terms of such an agreement 
that for a stimulated time, say from one to 
years after leading their service, he may not 
call upon customers \'n his ground with any com- 
peting line of goods. The provisions Of ^he agree- 
ment must not be too wid^ in their scope, or the 
Court may, upon an attempt to enforce them, hold 
them to be an unreasonable restraint of trade, and 
refuse to give either &amage»or an injunction re- 
straining the traveller from doing what he speci- 
ficai'iyundertoek not to do. (See Part III, Chapter 
XVL) 

It is a wise policy that frames the remuneration 
of travellers with some commission arrangement 
in additio^x to salary. No matter how good a man 
may be, he always has a sharper eye for the in- 
terests of his firm if his remuneration rises as his 
orders increase. To make the pecuniary interest 
of the traveller coincide with the pecuniary in- 
terest of the house always pays. In some classes 
of business it is not feasible to give a commission 
upon sales, because some lines of goods would not 
stand it. When this is the case, the difficulty is 
overcome by selecting the most remunerative lines, 
and upon all of these sold, or upon all sold in ex- 
cess of a certain value, commission should be paid. 
Another plan is to reckon that for salary and ex- 
penses a traveller ought to do a certain amount of 
business, and upon all business in excess of that 
amount to pay a commission. The traveller 
should be made to bear a proportion of the loss 
by bad debts, so as to restrain him from open- 
ing or advising the opening of accounts that are 
risky. 

There should be a specific expense allowance — 
if travelling in the United Kingdom, say, railway 
fares and from IO 5 . to 20s, per day— the exact 
amount depending upon the standing of the house 
represented, the class of hotel at which the prin- 
cipals wish their representative to stay, and the 
amount of samples required to be carried. The 
advantage of a specific expense allowance is plain. 
The traveller is not then trying to charge out 
his expenses illegitimately, and the house does not 
entertain the suspicion that he may be doing so. 
Under a specific fillowance he is welcome to make 
anything if he can. 

When a traveller gets commission, should he be 
credited with commission on all orders coming 
from his ground, even if he has not booked the 
orders] The answer should usually be in the 
affirmative. Unless there are strong reasons why 
this is not feasible, it should be done. The tra- 


veller has then no reason for/ trying ito prevent 
^he customers from getting fato direct contact 
with the house, and the closW the contact ^le 
better for the house. Some firms pay reduced 
commission on direct orders, and this ^ better 
than none at all. Some, again, stipulate that 
commission on direct orders is paid only when 
the traveller can show that he has called on the 
customer and introduced the goods, or has in 
some way been instrumental in mafing the goods 
known to the buyer. This is not reasonajjle. By 
treating all the business coming from his district 
as belonging to the traveller, a good follow-up sys- 
tem can be adopted. In such a case the traveller 
makes reports of all his calls, and gives advice 
regarding letters to be sent to his customers be- 
tween journeys. A buyer may have a good stock 
of a line of goods, but the traveller may be quite 
sure that he will require to buy before his next 
journey. Then, if his best efforts to book a for- 
ward order fail, he may report, advising his firm 
to write for the order at what he thinks will be 
the propitious moment. Strong co-operation of 
this nature between the traveller and the office 
will certainly increase turnover. • 

If a firm pays a salary with full expenses to a 
travelling representative, the firm is entitled to 
have the sole services of the traveller during his 
working hours. This proposition is so obvious 
that we almost apologize for stating it. But un- 
fortunately there are some commercial travellers 
who repay the confidence of their employers by 
occupying part of their time in working for other 
firms, by carrying side lines which, while they 
may not comi)ete directly with the goods sold by 
the firm paying for their services, nevertheless 
hinder the sale, in that the time spent uf)on them 
is time stolen from their employers. The argu- 
ment that by carrying an attractive side line an 
account may be opened with a buyer, and tlTaf 
afterwards that opening may be used to the ad- 
vantage of the firm who pays the salary, is a 
specious ond The test of the propriety of carry- 
ing a side line is the approval of the firm who 
pays the salary. Tf that firm does not know of 
the side line, then to carry a side line is fraudulent. 
The firm who pays the salary should insert in the 
agreement with their traveller a provision that he 
may not work for any person or firm except them- 
selves, and if it be found that this condition is 
broken by the traveller, instanf dismissal should be 
his reward. Under such circumstances no notice 
need be given, and no salary in lieu of notice. 
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RELATIONS VlTH CUSTOMERS 


The traveller always cultivates personal rela- 
tions '^th his customers to a greater or less 
extent. The customers come to look upon him 
as a friend. It is to the interest of a firm to 
foster that feeling as opportunity arises. We 
give an instance of what should not be ddhe. 
A friend of the writer, a considerable buyer of 
fancy goods in the north, came to London on 
holiday, and the writer showed him round. He 
si)ecially wished to call upon a firm in Hounds- 
ditch with whom he had a good account, con- 
ducted through one of their provincial travellers. 
He called and asked for the traveller. The latter 
was out, but the member of the firm whom the 
visitor saw made no attempt whatever to cultivate 
the personal connection which their traveller had 
made. If he had invited the customer into the 
office, shaken hands, and had a ten minutes’ chat, 
it would have served a valuable j)urpose. But 
there was not a touch of cordiality in the recep- 
tion; therew was a strong invitation to place an 


order fry Some goods, yhich only repellid the 
buyer and reduced Jte account of the house. 

However valuable a traveller mjjy be, his em- 
ployers are usually unwise ih allowing him to be 
the sole medium of»commifiiication between their 
customers and themselves. It is a 
that causes one of the principsis 
road at stated intervals, so that the customers 
may feel a closer bond with the house. Some- 
times this policy is considered an unnecessary 
interference in the district allotted t^ the trav- 
eller; but although it may sometimes be resented 
by the traveller, and even objected to by some 
of the customers, its value to the house — the car- 
dinal consideration — is undisputed. It keeps the 
traveller up to the mark; it enables the firm to find 
his standing on the road; it enables them to know 
what their competitors are doing; and it teaches 
headquarters something about their customers that 
they can never know when their sole knowledge 
is gained through the reports of their travellers. 


good j)oliqy 
to take the 


INSTRUCTION OF TRAVELLERS 


Care should be taken to instruct the traveller 
carefully in the goods that he is expected to sell. 
Merely to send him samples, trusting that he will 
be able to sell them, may be good enough, but a 
demonstration of the “talking-points” of the goods 
is jiiuch better. No man can know’ too much about 
the goods he sells, unless, indeed, they have faults 
w'hich it is desired to conceal, knowledge of wdiich 
might damp his enthqpiasm. There are firms w’ho 
per iodical Iv caB thei? travellers in to headquarters 
and make them listen to the buyers expounding 
the qualities and properties of the articles they are 
to carry as samples or sell from catalogues. Thus 
the traveller is taught to know his oook, and he 
cannot know it too well. 

Reports 

Travellers ought to fill up report sheets of their 
calls, and these report sheets should be concise yet 
specific in the information they contain. They 
should indicate •why buyers seen do not buy. 
Thus the firm may know what, in the eyes of the 
trade, are the objections to the goods they manu- 
facture or merchant; they learn who are the com- 
petitors to be feared and beaten in individual lines ; 
and they have records upon which correspondence 
may be carried on between the visits of the travel- 


lers. The value of these records is especially felt 
if the traveller leaves their service. They are then 
not so much in the dark as to the ground which 
he covered. 

The lecord of travellers’ territories and routes 
is often kept in map drawers, a number of map 
drawers constituting a routing unit. Maps of sec- 
tions of the country are pasted or tacked face up, 
one in each drawer. Each traveller’s territory is 
outlined on the map by large-headed tacks having 
coloured beads. Agency territories are usually out- 
lined in the same way, witii tacks having heads of 
different colour. Enquiries which demand a visit 
from the traveller are represented on the maps by 
tacks of a special colour, and their position shows 
instantly how and from what point in his route 
any particular call can best be nfkde. When there 
are many travellers, a glance at the maps show^s 
at once wdiere any particular traveller is on any 
special day. 

A good plan in sending instructions or corre- 
spondence to a traveller on the road is to have the 
envelopes numbered consecutively and sent out 
in numerical order. The traveller who receives a 
letter in envelope No. 54 , while the preceding letter 
received was No. 52 , knows that a letter sent has 
not reached him, and he forthwith takes steps to 
trace No, 53 . 
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PRACTICE jOF BUSINESS 


THE TRAVELLER’S* CONNECTION 


We now come to the consideration o{ our subject 
from file commercial traveller’s point of ^ew. To 
a considerahjg extent the point of view of the 
traveller and that ofethe firm for whom he works 
harmonize. In other details tjiey are opposite, and 
the basis of a business arrangement ought to come 
'between the two extremes. But although 
they are opposite, they are not necessarily conflict- 
ing. The via media ought to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to both parties, provided each recognizes the 
proper cla\^ms of the other. 

^jve look at the “situations vacant” column 
of any daily paper we are pretty sure to find firms 
advertising for commercial travellers, and in the 
majority of cases the announcement asks for a 
traveller with a “ good connection ”. These words 
disclose a state of aflairs that is a marked feature 
of modern business life. The advertisers want 
a good servant, but they want one who can carry 
into their service some trade from the firm whom 
he is or has been serving. There is a good deal to 
be said both for and against the policy that filches 
from a rival where it can. Of the legality of the 
policy there is no question, unless, indeed, there 
are agreements preventing the traveller from enter- 
ing a new employment; but this is a point that does 
not concern the employer. Of the moral aspect of 
the question something might be said, but morality 
is not immutably fixed in all circumstances. What 
would be fair and reasonable in some instances 
would be quite the reverse in some others. But 
of the expediency and commercial value of the 
practice we can say something. On the whole, the 
practice of engaging travellers with connections is 
bad. The employer, considering the matter from 
his own point of view, should remember that the 
traveller who brings a connection with him into 
his service will, if he should find it advantageous 
at a later time, take that connection away again to 
yet another employer. No traveller brings a con- 
nection to any firm and binds himself not in any 
way to oppose the firm at a later date. Therefore 
the firm who wdald be the master of their own 
business and not have it the sport of a traveller's 
whim is better advised to retain their own connec- 
tion, to promote men to the position of travellers, 
or to engage men without the “ good connection ”, 
so that they can secure some sort of agreement 
whereby the traveller will leave them the connec- 
tion unimpaired if he should quit their employ- 
ment at a future time. 

Another objection to the men who bring a “ good 
connection ” with them is that the> may hiive faults 
which more than discount the value of that con- 


nection. If their connection was >orth retaining 
their services for, why are they in want of a posi- 
tion ] Why did their former employers part with 
themi 

From the travellers x>oint of view, the firms who 
advertise for a “ good-connection ” nan are not the 
best employers. They want something for nothing, 
and it is not an uncommon thing for the uraveUer 
with a “ good connection ” to be retained only un- 
til the firm has got what value they think serves 
their turn from that connection, after which a 
cheaper man is put in his place. No good con- 
nection can be transferred frequently and remain 
unimpaired. The man who thinks he can transfer 
his customers whither he will has sometimes a 
rueful awakening from his dream. Above all, 
men who are employed with really good firms 
should be careful about thinking that the connec- 
tion is theirs instead of the firm^s. “Swelled head ” 
is a frequent complaint with the traveller. He 
may think that he is more important than he 
really is, and, in a pet, may resign a good post, 
believing that he can carry with him the trade 
that has been passing through his hands. Of the 
travellers who have acted thus it is very certain 
that by far the greater part have lived to repent 
their action. 

The traveller's attitude towards any agreement 
by which he restricts his future freedom of action 
is a point of debate. Some hold that the travel- 
ler should be left free as the wind, and should 
on no account bind himself in any way. The 
right of a traveller to adopt that attitude if he 
chooses, no one can deny. But if he does so he 
will shut himself olf fron? many opportunities. 
It need not be a matter of' surprise that a fu-^aa 
who pay full price for service rendered should pro- 
vide that the loss of connection shall not also be 
a price paic^ for that service. So long as the re- 
striction imposed is not oppressive, and does not 
take from the traveller something to which the 
firm can have no proper claim, or which is of no 
value to them, although it may be of value to the 
traveller, there is no legitimate cause of objection 
to an agreement limiting the traveller's freedom of 
action in the event of a termination of the business 
relationship. « 

• « 

Etiquette of the Road 

There is a well-defined etiquette of the road that 
every old commercial knows and that every young 
commercial leams, sometimes at the expense of 
some unpleasantness. In the first place, there is 
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the attitude of strict fairplay to rivals on the 
I road. If a buyer engaged with one commerchO 
traveller, it is exceedingly bad form for another 
traveller to intt^rde. The latter must wait, with 
% what paMence he can command, until his confrere 
has taken his leavS or been dismissed. A similar 
courtesy will be observed towards himself, so that 
the operation of the rule is fair all round. 

It is foolish^ talk business to strangers in the 
commercial room of the hotel or elsewhere. It 
seldom Joes good, and often does harm. We can 
recall many old travellers whom we have known 
socially for years in the commercial rooms of hotels 
before we knew the firms they represented or the 
goods they sold. Even to customers a discreet 
tongue should be maintained. The traveller re- 
ceives many confidences or semi-confidences, and 
while he legitimately uses the information imparted 
to him in deciding his course of action in many 
instances, he has no business to talk of one cus- 
tomer to another. A customer is often pleased 
when a personal tie grows up betv/een the traveller 
and himself, but he does not necessarily relish the 
same tie between his competitors and his traveller 
friend. 

Tactful Negotiation 

Following the etiquette of the road, the know- 
ledge of which w411 soon come to him, and other- 
wise playing the part of a gentleman and a sports- 
man, the commercial wdll find plenty of scope for 
liis talents as a salesman. In talking business, the 
first aim, of course, should be to secure orders, but 
insistence and importunity should not be carried 
to the point of courting a rebuff. The acute com- 
mercial sees, before he has gone too far, if an order 
is going to eventuate, and his insistence ceases 
when its prosecution ^ould leave a bad impression. 

go away v^thou# an order is bad, but to go 
away without an order and after having made 
a bad impression is a great deal worse. A good 
impression can pave the way for business next 
time, while a bad impression left oif one journey 
has to be conquered before negotiation can assume 
a normal course. 

There are some “ hogs ” on the road. There are 
many more among the buyers whom the traveller 
has to interview. The “ road hog ” does not last 
long in his travelling capacity. The law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest operates here. But among the 
buyers, the “ hog ”, •however objectionable to the 
travellers, may be efficient in his department, and 
being in a position of authority, it is the traveller's 
business to conciliate him and’ win his favour. 
There is a point beyond which urbanity cannot 
carry the traveller without loss of his self-respect, 
and he should not let any buyer go beyond that 


point; but the traveller must b^essentially a man 
of even temper, slow to take :iffence, making f^l 
allowances for worries of whi^ he knows nothiilg. 
His attitude should be frank,^ut not to profusion; 
conciliatory, *but not to the point of boot-l^ing; 
independent, but not ^ the point of resentfulness. 
He should be tactful, and able to taJle advantage 
of the mood of the moment ifl the buyer. If pos- 
sible, he should find^out what personal interest or 
hobby the buyer has— if it be golf, music, garden- 
ing, chess, or fishing — and shoulik exhibit some 
interest in whichever of these things it may be. 
But religion and politics are treacherous ground. 

The principal of a big business firm was giving 
a traveller an order, certain instruction? regarding 
which the latter took down in shorthand, "^he 
buyer saw this, and said, “Oh, you write phre- 
nology, do you?” The traveller replied, “Yes; I 
learned it at school, and find it very useful indeed 
in business.” If he had said, “ You mean phono- 
graphy,” he would have corrected an ignorant 
man's misuse of a word and lost an order; but 
he w^as wise enough to restrain the impulse of the 
moment and to cover the blunder adroitly. 

Entertaining 

A consideration of the lot of a commercial travel- 
ler would be incomplete if it did not touch upon 
the subject of entertaining. The practice of “ stand- 
ing treat” is less common than it used to be, and 
its decline is in every way to be welcomed. The 
commercial makes friends on the road, and to lay 
dowm the rule that a commercial traveller should 
never have the opportunity of extending hospitality 
to his friends would be ridiculous. But drinking 
during business hours should be rigorously avoided. 
The track of the commercial traveller is strewn 
with the wrecks of men who began the practice, 
thinking to do more business thereby. Enthusi- 
astic and strenuous, high in hope and close in 
application, they started on a career that would 
have led them to competence and an old age of 
honoured ease, but they fell by the wayside, lost 
to the respect of themselves and others. 

• 

Presents 

The Christmas box has come to be recognized 
as an institution in many businesses, and the 
subject is properly touched upon in considering 
the commercial traveller, because the recipients 
of Christmas boxes are usually his customers. A 
short word for the practice of giving Christmas 
boxes, if of more than nominal value, is bribery. 
The giver hopes that the cost of his Christmas box 
will be repaid to him several times over, and he 
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gives it with thi^ intention. A defender of the 
practice said to us some time ago: “ I do not exi)ect, 
iSy giving a Christmas box, to receive an order from 
the man on account of the gift. Buf I do expect 
tha^he Christmas box^tfecjiijes for me a favourable 
interview, and my goods then commend themselves 
to the buyer. A njjan to whom I have sent 100 
cigars cannot turn m^ down and say that he is too 
busy to see me ; he at least looks at my samples.” 
Thoiijph it is plausible, the defence is hollow. It is 
merely that tfie Christmas box brings orders in- 
directly. As we have said, the Christmas box has 
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become an institution. It isia vigorous weed in 
ihe garden of commerce, and Ainnot easily be tom 
up. Some justification there may be if the prac1;ice 
is known to the employers of thS recipients, and 
in some departments of selling it may Walmost a ^ 
necessity. But if it can be done without, it cer- 
tainly should be. Cadging for Christmas boxes is 
not unknown, and is contemptible. 

^ The Legislature, perhaps in thisiinstance in ad-, 
vance of public opinion, has recently made the 
practice of secret commissions under cei tain cir- 
cumstances criminal in both giver and receiver. 


COMMISSION AGENTS 


The commission agent is a variety of the com- 
mercial traveller. He is a freer agent, however, 
and in some respects he is better off. The com- 
mission agent has the possibility of making much 
more than the ordinary commercial traveller, but 
the risk of making much less. The commercial 
traveller who has a salary from a good house has 
a much easier time than the commission agent who 
embarks his own capital, pays his own expenses, 
and his own office charges, if he has an office. But 
the life of the commission agent appeals more 
strongly to many men. He can add to the houses 
he represents, or drop some of them as he sees fit. 
He can devote just as much time to the business 
of one firm as he finds remunerative, and he is not 
at the bidding of any man. In short, he is his own 
master, with the freedom of action of the man in 
that position. (See also Chapter IV of this Part, 
and Part III, Chapter II.) 


The danger of having a pure commission man 
as a representative is that he is apt to take up 
the representation of more houses than he can 
act for efficiently. We have seen the calling cards 
of commission men with a formidable list of 
some twenty names. This is ridiculous. No man 
can do justice to half the number. Those em- 
ploying a commission agent should stipuhvte that 
the firms represented by him should not exceed 
a certain number, say, half a dozen, and that 
none should have conflicting interests. A com- 
mission agent should then have his commission 
upon all the business that comes from his dis- 
trict. He has a hard enough time to get busi- 
ness, and it is only just that the house should 
not seek to deprive him of the benefit of busi- 
ness which may reach them through his efforts, 
although he may not have actually transmitted 
the orders. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The commercial travellers of the United King- 
dom are a numerous body who have gained strength 
by union. There are several associations of com- 
mercial travellers, the largest being the United 
Kingdom Commercial Travellers' Association (In- 
corporated). The Association has some seventy 
provincial branches. Any commercial traveller 
may become a np.ember for a small yearly sub- 
scription, and thus participate in certain tangible 
advantages. Week-end return tickets are issued 
by the railway companies to members at the price 
of a single fare. Such tickets aHow commercial 
travellers to return home to their headquarters 


for the week-end at rates mflch below those th^y 
would otherwise The Association also sup- 

ports its members in legal suits, an active depart- 
ment of its work. It has secured the reduction of 
cloak-room lees at railway stations. It gives its 
members most advantageous terms for accident 
insurance. It has established a Benefit Society, 
whereby its members receive sick pay varying from 
10«. to 60s. per week, and to members desirous of 
purchasing houses, money is advanced. Its mem- 
bership of about 14,000 speaks for its strength. 
There is also a Scottish Association in Glasgow, 
and an Irish Association in JDul^lin. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS ABROAD 

The subject of trade in foreign countries is con- it ia to visit British CJolonies and foreign lands, 
^idered in Volume II. But something may be said Commercial travelling abroad is by no means the 
here about the commercial traveller whose business simple matter as regards compliance with formali- 
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ties that it is in the United Kingdom, and even in 
, those few cases wh^)re there are no special regulaO 
tioi^s or restrictions upon foreign commercial travel- 
lers, there is the 'question of duties on samples to 
be consWered. In some countries and colonies, 
e.g. .the Argentine, •Brazil, British South Africa, 
the Scandinavian countries, a licence costing any- 
thing from £5 upwards has to be taken out by 
every commer^al traveller visiting the country. 
In other countnes, e.g. Holland and New Zealand, 
the foreign commercial traveller, even though his 
sojourn be a limited one, has to pay income tax in 
respect of business resulting from the visit. In 
many cases it is necessary for a commercial traveller 
from abroad to carry with him a certificate of 
identity issued by his firm, a Chamberof Commerce, 
or other authority, which in some special cases has 
to bear the visa or signature of the Consular autho- 
rity in this country. It is always advisable for a 
commercial traveller going abroad to carry a pass- 
port. 

With regard to duties on trade samples, there 
are usually provisions in force whereby a deposit 
may be made on entering a foreign country, such 
deposit being refunded on the traveller being able 


to prove that he has taken the fpimples out of the 
country again within a fixed period. To effect thie 
it is generally necessary for ^he traveller, heft^ 
leaving the United Kingdom^ to get the British 
Customs Authorities to \jiark, stamp, or ser^Miis 
samples, and to furnish him with a pfoperly 
attested list, which he can produce tvTthe foreign 
customs authorities. • 

The railway admiifistrations in many countries 
afford special concessions and have special reduced 
rates for commercial travellers and«their samples, 
and, as in the case of Canada, it sometimes pays 
the commercial traveller going abroad to join some 
travellers' association, whereby he becomes entitled 
to various concessions. The latest parflculars as 
to the regulations and matters of this sort au'SCT- 
ing commercial travellers in the Colonies and foreign 
countries can generally be obtained by writing to 
the Commercial Intelligence Department of the 
Board of Trade. 

The chief conditions applying to commercial 
travellers in the various countries of the world 
are enumerated in Part II of this work under the 
various countries and colonies, where they are 
more conveniently discussed. 



CHAPTER XIII 


• SPECIAL TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 


Exclusive Trades and Professions — Trades and Professions not exclusive, but in v^hich Special Training and : 
Diploma are usual — Businesses requiring a Licence — Restraint on Certain Trades 


Almost all trades and many professions are open 
to anyone, but the avenues to some are guarded 
by restrictive conditions. These conditions may 
require every member of such trade or profession 
to belong to a certain body or institution, member- 
ship of which can only be secured by a coyrse of 
special training, or by an examination test, or by 
both. Anyone who is not so qualified may in some 
of these cases be absolutely forbidden from pursuing 
that calling ; in others he may be restrained under 
penalties from describing himself as possessed of 
the special qualification, or he may be unable, at 
law, to recover fees for any services he may render 
in that capacity. In some professions, again, al- 
though such qualification by training and exami- 
nation is not absolutely necessary, all the best 
practitioners, in fact, possess it; and, without it, 


success in the profession is increasingly difl&cult. 
In some of these trades and professions, and in 
others not included in this class, business can only 
be carried on when a licence has been obtained, 
and others, again, require the observance of special 
conditions and regulations. At these various re- 
strictions, regulations, and qualifications we pro- 
pose briefly to glance in this Chapter, excepting 
those professions with which the business com- 
munity is not directly concerned, e.g. the Church, 
the Army, the Navy, the Civil Service, the Scho- 
lastic and Musical professions, and some others 
of minor importance hardly admitting of classifi- 
cation. Nor can we hope to deal in this work 
with those trades, technical or otherwise, for 
which a period of apprenticeship is customary or 
requisite. 


EXCLUSIVE TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 


The Law 

The Law, a profession which is not open to 
women, is divided into two branches, solicitors and 
barristers. The ^profession also employs a great 
number of skilled clerical assistants, who, being 
without the necessary authority, cannot practise 
on their own account. It is with the solicitors' 
branch of the profession that the business man 
comes most frequently into contact, perhaps too 
frequently, some may think. The division between 
the two branches is one in training, standing, and 
practice. In the High Court and in certain other 
Courts barristers alone have the right of audience, 
and it is the function of solicitor*^ to prepare the 
case and attend to the out-of-court proceedings. 


In other Courts, like the County Courts and 
Police CouAs, solicitors may also plead as well as 
barristers. It generally happens that “counsel ”, as 
barristers are called collectively and individually, 
are mainly concerned with advocacy and the giv- 
ing of opinions on novel or complicated points of 
law. They are also required, especially on the 
Chancery side, to draft deeds, agreements, and so 
forth, which present unusual difficulty. On the 
one hand, therefore, a solicitor Juay appear to be 
at a disadvantage since he is disqualified, not only 
for the higher advocacy, but also for the more im- 
portant judicial appointments, which are confined 
to the Bar. On the other hand, however, it is only 
through a solicitor that, in the ordinary way, a 
barrister can act, as it is impossible for him to 
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engage in litigation on the direct instructions of a 
lay client^ with the tiingle exception of a defence 
in ci;iininal cases. Solicitors also monopolize most 
of the lower but laore numerous and easily obtain- 
able legaPappointments. 

In Scotland and Ireland the same division of 
the profession prevails, except that in Scotland 
barristers are called advocates, solicitors law agents 
and Solicitors oj^the Supreme Court (S.S.C.), while 
there is a certain privileged class of solicitor knowrf 
as “ Writer to the Signet” (W.S.). In some of the 
colonies the same custom prevails, while in others 
the profession is undivided. There are many who 
advocate the fusion of the two branches of the 
profession in this country. 

It may be said briefly that in England a 
barrister must be a member of one of the four 
Inns of Court: the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn. Irish 
barristers must belong to King’s Inn, Dublin; 
and Scotch advocates to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, Edinburgh. Admission to an Inn of Court 
as a student depends on character, a preliminary 
examination test, and the payment of fees. After 
admission otlter examinations must bo passed, and 
a certain number of terms must be kept, by the 
quaint custom of eating dinners in the hall of the 
Inn. This is the prescribed course which entitles 
the student, in other respects a fit person, to be 
Ci’illed to the Bar in the hope of practising. In 
order to become competent to deal with such briefs 
as may be forthcoming, it is customary to read for 
a certain time in the chambers of a barrister in 
good practice. It is also advisable that, before call, 
students should have spent some time in the office 
of a firm of solicitors. After call, the prospects of 
a barrister depend on too many considerations to 
be discussed in this work. In due time a busy 
‘\\ynior”, as h^ is called, may apply for silk— 
that is, he may apply to the Lord Chancellor for 
appointment as one of His Majesty’s Counsel. 
This is a dignity not unalloyed, as it necessitates 
the refusal of much work, since a K.C. must usu- 
ally appear in Court accompanied by a junior. 

By a fiction of the law, a barrister is supposed 
to be acting in an honorary capacity, and cannot 
either sue for his fees or be sued for negligence. 
The discipline of the profession is ultimately in 
the hands of the Benchers of the Inns of Court, 
by whom a barrister guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct may be disl|ariy.d. Professional regulations 
are enforced, however, first of all by the esprit de 
corps which animates a profession of the highest 
traditions; secondly, by the authority of circuit 
and sessions “ messes ” and by appeal to the Bar 
Council, which is an organization elected by the 
firofession, and depending on the profession for 
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J any authority which it exercises. iFinally, opinion 
i on professional conduct can really only be pro-^ 
‘ nounced by the Attorney-General, and there are* 
many professional points upon which a decisive 
opinion ha« bfeen very difijcult to obtain. - 
To become a solicitof; it is necessary W^ass 
certain examinations — a preliminary, ^n inter- 
mediate, and a final — and to* be articled for a 
period of five years, fn certSin cases three, to a 
practising solicitor. The governing body of this 
profession is the Incorporated Law Society. The 
disciplinary authority is the Statutory Committee 
of this Society. 

When these examinations have been passed and 
articles duly served, and certain stamp f8es paid, 
the articled clerk is admitted to the roll 
solicitors, if over twenty-one years of age. In 
order to practise, lie must take out an annual 
certificate (see Part III, Chapter XXVIII), and 
he generally, in fact, serves a period as managing 
clerk to another solicitor or firm before practising 
on his own account. 

A solicitor guilty of misconduct may be re- 
ported by the Statutory Committee to the High 
Court and struck off the rolls, suspended, or 
censured. 

Neither he nor a barrister can advertise directly 
or indirectly ; but, unlike a barrister, a solicitor is 
responsible to his client for negligence, and is in 
a position to sue for his fees or costs, which, how- 
ever, are generally subject to scale and to taxa- 
tion. The relationship between solicitor and 
client is dealt with more fully in another part of 
this work. (See Part III, Chapter XXVI.) 

Medicine 

In this profession, of which a brief notice must 
suffice here, are included physicians and surgeons 
and dentists. The rule of law which applies with 
particular force to this profession is that he who 
holds himself out as having special skill is re- 
sponsible for his negligence or for any lack of 
such special skill. This is in itself a protection 
for the qualified medical man against the com- 
petition of quacks; but the profession is one con- 
trolled by law, and demands a special qualification 
and training. It is open to women, but women 
practitioners are not numerous. 

The governing body is the General Medical 
Council, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Universities and 
Medical Colleges. The training for physicians 
and surgeons includes a preliminary examination 
before entry as a medical student on the re- 
gister of the Council, four or five years’ study 
and actual practice in walking the hospitals, 
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and the examifiations of the Conjoint Board of 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal 
# College of Surgeons, or the Society of Apothe- 
caries of London, and Apothecaries’ Hall, Ireland. 
^jRhough general practitioners commonly 

st^ \ “ Doctor ”, theylfere only strictly entitled 
to be so’Valled if they have secured the M.D. 
degree at one off the Universities. Apart from 
penalties under the general law in cases of 
illegal conduct, the General Medical Council 
exercises control over the profession, and has 
power to remove any member from the medical 
register. A person fraudulently holding himself 
out to be a qualified medical practitioner is liable 
to hea'vV penalties. 

-—JThere is a Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
and their diploma is often found advantageous, 
if not essential, to the practitioner seeking a local 
government appointment. 

It may be noticed here that Mid wives in Eng- 
land are required to be certificated, and anyone 
without such certificate taking the name is liable 
to a penalty of £6, or for acting as midwife, to a 
penalty of £10. 

Dentists 

The General Medical Council also exercises 
control over dentists, and students, after passing 
a preliminary examination, must be registered in 
the same way as medical students. The training 
for this profession is very similar up to a point, 
and comprises professional study and “ workshop ” 
practice. 

No one, save those in practice before August 1, 
1879, may use the name “dentist”, “dental 
practitioner”, or any other description implying 
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special skill in dentistry, unless he is a foreign 
or colonial dentist, or has obtained the title of ^ 
Licentiate in Dental Surgery. This degree 
(L.D.S.) is obtained by passing<'the examinations 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of* England?, 
of Edinburgh, or of Ireland, or the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Veterinary Surgrons 

The Royal College of Veterinary c Surgeons, 
London, is the controlling authority of the pro- 
fession. Membership can only be obtained by 
passing the prescribed examinations and under- 
going the necessary course of training. Anyone 
using a name, title, description, or letters in- 
dicating that he is a member of that body when 
he is not so, is liable to a heavy penalty, but other- 
wise a man is not prevented from practising as 
a veterinary surgeon. 

Chemists and Druggists 

No one may call himself a chemist and druggist, 
nor may he retail or compound poisftns, unless he 
is on the Register of Chemists and Druggists for 
the United Kingdom. In order to secure this 
registration, the examinations of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain must be passed, 
and the applicant must for three or four years 
have been apprenticed to some qualified chemist. 

Apprentices must first pass a preliminary gene- 
ral-knowledge examination, and afterwards the 
qualifying minor and major examinations of the 
Society. A systematic course of instruction is 
advisable before sitting for the final examination. 


TRADES AND PROFESSIONS NOT EXCLUSIVE, BUI . IN .WHICH 
SPECIAL TRAINING AND A DIPLOMA ARE USUAL 


We have so far been dealing with callings which 
are in the main confined to those who are spe- 
cially qualified in a prescribed manner. There 
are other professions and businesses which are 
less highly organized. In these the better-class 
practitioners are almost invariably qualified by 
training and examination, but they are still sub- 
ject to the competition of those who are not so 
equipped. An “unqualified” persommay always be 
restrained from holding himself out as possessing 
such a qualification, but otherwise he may freely 
engage in the particular business. 'Nor is it to 
be denied that in certain cases he may even be 
better qualified by practical experience or natural 
aptitude than many of those that have passed 
through the more elaborate course. 


Speaking generally of the present, and it is an 
observatioiT w’hich will have increasing force in 
the future, there is hardly a profession, or one 
may say a trade, in which there is not some 
organization which aims at procuring a better 
appreciation of the responsibilities of the whole 
membership, an improvement of status, and a 
more complete technical education in those who 
are seeking to enter it. It follows that anyone 
w'ho is not prepared with fbe"; credentials which 
membership of such an association confers must 
in the ordinary way suffer, whatever the personal 
abilities may happen to be. 

Societies also exist for the regulation and better- 
ment of trade conditions, as, for example, the 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association; a com- 
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bination between manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
^retailers working for the suppression of price cut- 
ting. Proprietors or manufacturers who are mem- 
bers undertake nc^ to supply their goods to any- 
one on thikP.A.T.A. “Stop List”, and any trader 
who persists in cutting any articles on the List 
is at once put on the “ Stop List ” The Society 
is able in some cases to insist on an adequate 
division of profits between retailers and whole- 
salers, and undeifakes the protection of proprie- 
tary articles on the List. 

Accountancy 

The profession of accountancy, although of some 
antiquity in its origin, is, in its modern develop- 
ments, almost entirely a product of the enormous 
commercial expansion which has taken place since 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. A century ago 
the accountants, or “ accomptants ”, practising in 
the City of London might almost have been num- 
bered on the fingers, whilst to-day there are hun- 
dreds of firms and individuals carrying on busi- 
ness, some of them with an expert stafl* number- 
ing more thaw one hundred. In addition, there 
are many more duly qualified men acting as ac- 
countants to Government Departments, Muni- 
cipal Authorities, and great Corporations. 

It is not merely in regard to numbers that the 
position has changed. The professional account- 
ant was formerly regarded as a useful auxiliary 
in times of pressure, and his assistance was occa- 
sionally obtained in cases where irregularities had 
been discovered. To-day it is difficult to imagine 
the commercial world without the professional 
accountant as an essential part of it. The posi- 
tion he occux)ies has so developed that, from being 
something little more than a recorder of business 
transactions, he has c^fhe to occupy a position 
which in some countries — notably in Scotland — 
places him on an equality as regards professional 
status with the members of the more ancient pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. • 

The large increase in the numbers of account- 
ants has been brought about to a considerable 
extent by the springing into existence in compara- 
tively recent years of Joint Stock Companies with 
proprietors enjoying the privileges of limited li- 
ability. Prior to 1862 only a small proportion of 
the fiation^s business had been conducted by Joint 
Stock Companies. • 

Many of the confpanies since brought into exis- 
tence have very large bodies of shareholders whose 
interests are in the hands of a few individuals act- 
ing as directors of the company, and from the point 
of view both of the directors and the shareholders, 
it is highly desirable that the directors’ dealings 
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ith the property and funds shoolc^be scrutinized 
||by an entirely independent individual. This duty 
fell naturally, but not completely and at once, into 
the hands of the professional accountant. As the 
number of limited companies increased with great^ 
rapidity, so the number «?^persons practisiw^^ 
accountants grew with the demand for ^(Sir ser- 
vices. This scrutiny or audits of the accounts 
brought accountants prominently before the gene- 
ral public, and it became the practice to employ 
them in connection with private firms, j^ot only for 
audit purposes, but for the investigation of the 
accounts on the purchase and sale of a business 
or the admission of a new partner. To them fell 
also the conduct of liquidations of unsutcessful 
companies and the winding-up of estates of firms 
and individuals. Accountants also act in numerous 
cases as receivers in debenture actions and ad- 
ministrations, and in other capacities in legal pro- 
ceedings. In fact, they are now nearly always 
selected in cases either under the Court, or other- 
wise, where an independent man of business ex- 
perience is required to act in a representative 
capacity for diverse interests. 

The importance of the work performed by the 
accountancy profession, and the high reputation 
gained by its leading members, led to a natural 
desire on their part to ensure that none but duly 
qualified persons should hold themselves out to 
the public as competent to perform the same ser- 
vices. The first step in this direction was taken 
in Scotland, where about the middle of the last 
century the leading accountants in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow presented petitions asking for charters of 
incorporation. The Edinburgh charter was granted 
in 1854, and that for Glasgow in 1855. A similar 
charter was granted to the Accountants of Aber- 
deen in 1867. The three societies adopted the de- 
signation of Chartered Accountant for their mem- 
bers, the title being indicated by the initials C.A. 
after the members’ names. Admission to member- 
ship is now only obtainable alter service of articles 
of apprenticeship to a chartered accountant and 
the passing of three examinations, of which the 
preliminary embraces the usual educational sub- 
jects, and must be passed before entering into 
articles. The intermediate examination is on pro- 
fessional subjects, and is taken after 1 year’s ser- 
vice. During the later years of service as appren- 
tice the would-be chartered accountant has to 
attend certain university law classes, and the ulti- 
mate test for admission is the final examination, 
which is taken after the completion of the appren- 
ticeship. The examinations are conducted for all 
three societies by a General Examining Board, 
which was established in 1892. A fee of 100 
guineas is payable on admission to membership 
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of Hie Edinbi^gh society, while in the case ol | 
the Glasgow wd Aberdeen societies the entrance ( 
fee is 50 guineas. 

The first association of accountants in England 
was the “Incorporated Society Liverpool Ac- 
^Sfe^tants” formed iZi^870, which Vas quickly 
followc<V.by the “Institute of Accountants” in 
London in the sai^e year. Several associations of 
accountants were formed «in the chief provincial 
towns during the seventies, and a charter was 
granted in 1680 incorporating them and the then 
existing English societies into one association en- 
titled the “Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales”. The Institute started 
with a j;nembership of 527, and has steadily grown 
ja strength both as regards numbers and in the 
estimation in which its members are held by the 
commercial community. The number of members 
exceeds 4000. Members of the Institute are desig- 
nated Chartered Accountants, the initials F.C.A. 
or A.C.A. being used to indicate fellowship and 
associateship. 

Admission to the Institute can now only be 
obtained by service under articles, as in the case 
of the Scottish societies. The candidate for ad- 
mission must pass a preliminary examination be- 
fore entering into articles, but exemption can be 
obtained upon proof of having passed an equiva- 
lent examination. The articles must be entered 
into with a practising member of the Institute, 
and a premium, which varies with the standing 
of the firm, is generally charged by the member 
to whom the clerk is articled. Intermediate and 
final examinations on professional and legal sub- 
jects have to be taken during and at the end of 
the articles, fees of 2 guineas being payable on 
each examination. On admission to membership 
as an Associate a fee of £10, 10s. has to be paid, 
and a further fee of £10, 10s. is charged on becom- 
ing a Fellow. The annual subscriptions depend 
upon whether the member is in practice or not. 

They vary from £5, 5s. for a Fellow in practice 


to £1,^ Is. for an Associate not in practice. 

In 1885 was formed the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors, which in 1908 changed its name to 
“The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors”, in <irder to give formal recognition in 
the title of the Society to the designation of “ In- 
corporated Accountant ”, of which the Society had 
obtained a monopoly for its members-as the result 
of legal proceedings. Admission to the Society is 
obtained by service under articles subject to con- 
diticms similar to those in force for chartered ac- 
countants, the subjects of examination being prac- 
tically the same as for the English Institute. A 
fee of £5, 6«. is payable on admissr. u as an Asso- 
ciaite, and a further £5, 55. on becoming a Fellow. 




The annual subscriptions ^fary from £4^ 45 . to 
£1, Is. 

In addition to admission under Articles, the^ 
regulations of the Society pipvide for election 
to membership, without articles, of a/^ountants 
of seven years^ continuous jpublic practice. The 
Council may also admit to membership, subject 
to examination, accountants in the service of the 
Government or of a munipciahty or public body, 

^ and public accountants* princiflU clerks of long 
service. The members exceed 2300. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ire- 
land was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1888. 
The conditions of admission and the examinations 
are, for practical purposes, the same as for the 
English Institute. The number of members is 
about 70. 

In addition to the associations mentioned above, 
there are others of more recent establishment whose 
conditions of admission to membership are not so 
stringent as those of the societies named. The 
proportion of practising members is, however, 
small. 

Legislation having for its object the registration 
of accountants, so as to distinguishcqualified from 
unqualified |)ersons, has occupied the attention of 
the profession for some years, but no effective 
action has been taken, owing largely to the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the interests of the different 
societies. A bill has, however, recently Ixjen 
drafted by a joint committee of the English Char- 
tered Institute and the Incorf)orated Society pro- 
viding for the registration of all persons practising 
as professional accountants in England and Wales, 
and for penalties in the event of any unqualified 
person holding himself out to the public as ready 
to undertake for pay the business of a professional 
accountant. 

The Secretarial Profession 


A most important profession, which at present 
has no definite status, is that of the secretary. 
Seeing that the calling is wide enough to include 
a Secretary of State or the secretary of the last- 
formed mutual -improvement society or football 
club, it is hardly to be expected that the pro- 
fession should be one to which definite quali- 
fications can always attach. Between these ex- 
tremes lie a great number of valuable and leading 
positions in the commercial world. There is hardly 
a matter of more urgency ih regard to certain as- 
pects of public companies and institutions than 
that the chief executive officer should be a person 
of probity, independent judgment, character, and 
adequate qualifications. The secretary of a public 
company should not lack any of these qualities. 
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in offltain smill and^not too reputable concerns 
lie is aimply a person with no qualifications, in- 
^tended to ^ve no authority, and chosen merely 
because he will ^ the \>^ling instrument of 
those ,wh^ mean to treat him as a subordinate 
Aerk. 

It seems to be time (hat the secretary of a public 
company should have definite qualifications, as he 
has undoubted responsibilities. Unfortunately, 
without the qualifications the responsibilities are 
not understood, or, at any rate, not acted up to, 
and there are numerous cases which come into the 
Courts where the secretary of a company is shown 
to be a ridiculously incompetent person, and often 
an innocent cause of fraud. 

The occupation of secretary in a private capacity 
calls for less notice, as the qualifications of the 
individual will be judged by the requirements and 
tastes of the employer. But this is an occupation 
where increasing opportunity offers itself to those 
of either sex who possess the training and tempera- 
ment suited to the discharge of what is often a 
responsible and delicate trust. The secretary, how- 
ever, in a public capacity, whose profession, as we 
have seen, ha% obtained no definite hall-mark, is 
sometimes chosen either because he is related to 
the directors, or has some special backing, or is 
prepared to invest a certain amount of money to 
qualify for a salary which he may not long receive. 
Placed in the position by such means, he obviously 
cannot regard himself as an independent official 
representing the shareholders or subscribers be- 
hind the board of management as he should do, 
nor Ls he likely to receive in turn from that 
board the amount of consideration which would 
perforce be paid to the competent and indepen- 
dent official. 

With a view, however, to co-ordinating this pro- 
fession, and giving it, ii not a recognized profes- 
sional status, at least ^ti opportunity for training, 
for association, and for collective action, the Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries of Joint Stock Com- 
panies and other Public Bodies was founded in 
1891. This has continued to grow in membership 
and in influence from that time, and to-day has 
a membership of over 3300. Its permanent ad- 
dress, with Offices, Reading Room, and Library, 
is at 66 London Wall, E.C. Its objects are: to 
devise and impose means for testing the quali- 
fications of candidates for membership and grant- 
ing certificates; to hold conferences and meetings 
to discuss matters o5 professional interest; and 
generally to further the intereste of the profession 
in this manner and in other public and private 
directions. The Institute issues a monthly journal 
and a Year Book. There are Fellows and Asso- 
ciates of Hie Institute, and after a short time an 


^ _ination test was impKised. Examinations 
now consist of the Preliminary, wlich is a simple 
*rne, and is excused if the candidate has passed oue 
of the usual general educational tests; the Inter- 
mediate, which^ can be taken by anyone who is 
21 years of ijge, and who Jjjjks been engaged in ■ 
ofiice of any public company, society, or j;;;'' Citute 
for six years — four years if in that of a Fellow 
of the Institute — and ^ so engaged at the time, 
and is otherwise a fit person. The Fellowship 
examination is open to anyone of 25 years of age 
who has been engaged as his chief oci^pation on 
the staff of a public company or body, society or 
institute, for eight years, and is actually practising 
at the time, and who has held the office of sqgretary 
or some analogous appointment for at least three 
years. The examinations, both Intermediate and 
Final, may in exceptional cases be disj)ensed with 
by the Council wffiere the candidate possesses 
undoubted qualifications, and is otherwise a fit 
person for membership. It is of interest to 
notice, not merely for the purpose of admission 
to this Institute, what are the subjects which 
are prescribed for these examinations, as a suf- 
ficient knowledge of them forms the qualification 
which should be possessed by a secretary in any 
case. 

For the Intermediate examination the subjects 
are: Correspondence, Filing and Indexing Docu- 
ments, Precis Writing, Drawing up Reports, Pre- 
paring Minutes, Commercial Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping and Accounts, Mercantile Law, and one 
of the following subjects: Political Economy, Com- 
pany Law, French, German, Italian, Spanish, or 
some other language approved by the Council, 

The Fellow^s examination comprises: Correspon- 
dence, Procedure at Meetings, Preparing Minutes, 
Reports, tkc.. Precis Writing, Commercial Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping and Accounts, Mercantile Law, 
and one of the following subjects : Company Law 
and Accounts, the Law and Accounts relating to 
one of the following: Municipalities, Railways, 
Canals and Docks, Gas and Lighting, Waterworks, 
Banks, Insurance, Mining, Hospitals; French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, or other language approved 
by the Council. Fellows of the Institute are 
known by the letters F.C.I.S., anil Associates by 
the letters A.C.I.S. It is much to be desired that 
membership of the Institute, which has branches 
in Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham, or at 
least knowledge of the subjects considered neces- 
sary by the Council, should be regarded as an 
indispensable qualification for candidates for any 
such position in public companies or institutions 
of any importance. 

There is also a Secretaries’ Association, Wool 
Exchange, London. 
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Banking, insurance, and Actuaries 

For positions in the Banking and Insurance 
world, not only a preliminary and general-know- 
ledge examination must be passed, but a nomina- 
must generally be ;?cured from ^me director, 
leaduTg, official, or customer of the bank or insur- 
ance office. For ^e higher positions in the insur- 
ance world, the qualifications of the Institute of 
Actuaries or the Institute of Secretaries would 
give theoretical advantages, while practical know- 
ledge either in the actuarial sphere or of foreign 
languages would also establish a claim. 

The Institute of Bankers holds an examination 
in two parts on a course which spreads over two 
years, and membership of the Institute confers 
professional advantages. 

Actuaries are experts in statistics who are 
chiefly concerned with life assurance. The lead- 
ing members of this profession almost invariably 
belong to the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in London, consisting of 
Students, Associates, and Fellows, or to the 
Faculty of Actuaries of Scotland. Before the 
first step of becoming a Student attached to the 
Institute can be taken, a preliminary examina- 
tion must generally be passed. A further ex- 
amination must be passed in various subjects, of 
which a knowledge is essential to members of 
the profession before a Student can become an 
Associate. An Associate can eventually become 
a Fellow (F.I.A.) upon passing the two parts of 
an advanced final examination in subjects which 
include law and banking. Verj’^ similar stages 
and examinations must be taken by those who 
asj)ire to become fellows of the Faculty of Actu- 
aries of Scotland (F.F.A.). 

Engineering 

Civil Engineering . — Though no qualification is 
required by law before a person can set up in 
practice as a Civil Engineer, by organization and 
the operation of public opinion this is rapidly 
becoming a close profession. Anyone, therefore, 
who wdshes to make headway should become an 
Associate Meffiber of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and later, if he desires it, a Member. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 
embraces among its active branches-^ 

(1) Students (age 18-26) who are pupils of Asso- 
ciate Members or Members, and- have passed either 
tbe Studentship Examination or one accex)ted in 
ah xdace. 

<2) Associate Members (age from 25) who have 
been regularly trained a.^ Civil Eng:recrs and are 
actually so engaged in the profession, and have 


passed the Associate Mentbership Examination 
or one accepted by the Council in lieu thereof. 

(3) Members (age from 30) who, in addition to^ 
the qualifications mentioned itL(2), have resfched a 
certain degree of eminence in tne profe¥i)ion. 

Training . — The following course of training fs 
strongly advised : (a) the Matriculation Examina- 
tion before leaving school of a university recog- 
nized by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

(5) Three years as articled puj.il to an Associate 
Member or Member of the Institution. 

(As an alternative to {p\ a course is often taken 
at an Engineering College, but in that case prac- 
tical training should be taken afterwards.) 

(c) During his articles, a pupil should take the 
B.Sc. degree at a university as mentioned in (a); 
which will qualify him at the age of 25 for admis- 
sion as an Associate Member of the Institution. 
A great help to this course is for the X)upil to be 
articled in one of the numerous towms possessing 
a college wdth evening classes. 

(d) As an alternative to (c), the Associate Mem- 
bership Examination of the Institution may, of 
course, be taken, ^ but the B.Sc. degree is so useful 
in after life, that it will well repay^any additional 
work in early years. 

The jmpil should endeavour by all means in his 
power to take the qualifying examination.^ for 
Associate Membership of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers while serving his articles, as it will be 
far e.asier to do so then than later on when he is 
less master of his time. 

After serving his articles the young engineer 
must choose for himself broadly the line he in- 
tends taking uj); but he must be prci)ared, unless 
very favourably situated, to take what “comes 
along” rather than to pick and choose. 

Municii)al Engineering now employs a great 
number, but, like all ji^ofessions depending (»n 
salaried positions, it is exceedingly crowded, and 
advancement is slow. In this connection a most 
useful society is the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, i)articulars of whose examina- 
tions may be had from the Secretary. 

Private practice is, however, the aim of most 
young engineers, but a man must have a certain 
rejaitation before he can think of setting up on 
his own account. For this purpose he should take 
any j)ublic a^q^ointments he can obtain, jireferably 
one in which he is allowed private practice. 

Mechanical Engineering . — As the Institution of 
Civil Engineers embraces tl\ Jbranches of Engi- 
neering, the student is strongly advised to qualify 
himself for Associate Membership of it. The usual 
training consists of a term in “ the shops ”, but a 
course of scientific training is also absolutely neces- 
sary. Mechanical Engineering is now probably 
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the most scAntific |f all the forms of Engineer- consider his admission to Membership would con- 
ing, the old rule-of-thumb methods being abso-^ duce to its interests. ^ 

lutely out of date. Every Associate Member must be either an Elec- 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Lon- 
don, coiMrises Gftiduates, Associate Members, and 
tMember^ Graduates are persons from 18 to 25 
years of age who have had a good education, have 
received or are receiving regular training as Me- 
chanical Engineers, and have had or intend to obtain 
sufficient scienti^c training to fit them for respon- 
sible positions as Mechanical Engineers. Associatu 
Members 5are jjersons upwards of 25 years of age 
who have received a good general education, have 
been regularly trained and have had practical ex- 
perience as Mechanical Engineers, and have had 
subsequent employment for at least a year in a 
responsible position in the direction or design of 
engineering work, and are so engaged at the time 
of application. Members must be upwards of 30 
years of age, and, in addition to the qualifications 
for Associate Members, must hold a position of 
indcjie.ident responsibility. 

Electrical Engineering . — As in the case of Me- 
chanical Engineering, the student is advised to 
(pialify for the Institution of Civil Engineers, as 
well as for th^Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Victoria Embankment, S.W. 

Members must be at least 30 years of age, 
unless the Council shall be satisfied that there are 
sufficient reasons for admission at an earlier age, 
and they must comply with one of the following 
requirements : — 

(a) A Member shall have been educated as an 
Electrical Engineer or Electrician in a manner 
Wiiich shall satisfy the Council, and either (1) 
shall have had subsequent employment in the 
application of electricity for at least five years in 
‘situations of superior responsibility, and shall be 
actually engaged in such a situation at the time 
of his applicatiqp for flection or transfer, or (2) 
shall be in practice, and shall have practised on 
his own account in the profession of an Electrical 
Engineer or Electrician for at least five years, and 
shall have acquired sufficient eminence ;• or 

(I/) Being, either in a position of superior respon- 
sibility, or in practice on his owrt account, in the 
profession of an Electrical Engineer or Electrician, 
he shall have held such responsible position or 
positions, or shall have so practised on his own 
account that he has acquired sufficient eminence 
during a period of seven years; or, 

(c) Being an Associate Member, he shall have 
gained the senior jfremium in any year for a paper 
read at an Ordinary General Meeting of the Insti- 
tution; or, 

(d) He shall be so prominently associated with 
the objects of the Institution, that the Council 
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trical Engineer or an Electrician, at least 25 years 
of age, and have been educated as an Electrical 
Engineer oi Electrician iii a manner which sh*ii!^ 
satisfy the Council ; and'either (1) have sub- 
sequent employment for at least two years in a 
responsible situation as an Electrical Engineer or 
Electrician, and be actually engaged in such a 
situation at the time of his application for election 
or transfer; (2) have been engaged fo^^t least five 
years in one of the branches of Electrical Engi- 
neering, and be actually so engaged at the time of 
his apijlication, and afford satisfactory jjroof to 
the Council of his fitness for election ; or (3) being 
an Associate, have gained a premium in any year 
for a paper read at an Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Institution. 

Marine Engineering. — A branch of this pro- 
fession demanding special training is Marine En- 
gineering. Usually a term of apprenticeship in 
some shipbuilding yard can be obtained without 
premium. Messrs. Yarrow h Co. of Scots toun, 
near Glasgow, were pioneers in the system of 
apprenticeship for Marine Engineering pupils. 
There is an Institution of Marine Engineers with 
offices in Stratford, London, E. ; an Institution 
I of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, at 
Glasgow. Marine Engineers may also work with 
a view to the Board of Trade certificates for posi- 
tions in the Mercantile Marine. 

Motor Engineering. — The great development of 
the motor industry has attracted many from other 
trades and professions, who have speedily given 
themselves a practical training ; but for those who 
contemplate this as a career, the essentials can be 
said to be an early grounding in mathematics, 
chemistry, steam, and electricity, followed by ap- 
prenticeship in motor w^orks, experience in a draw- 
ing office, (tc. Some acquaintance with foreign 
languages will also be most useful to anyone, 
whether in the trade or practising as a profes- 
sional consultant. 

Other societies in connection with the Engi- 
neering profession are the Society of Engineers, 
established in 1854, consisting o^ Members and 
Associates; the Junior Institute of Engineers, 
established 1884; the Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineers' Society, established 1859 ; the Institution 
of Sanitary Engineers; the Institution of Gas 
Engineers; the Agricultural Engineers' Association 
— all with offices in London ; and the Institution 
of Mining Engineers in Newcastle-on-T 3 Tie; be- 
sides the numerous district associations. 

The engineering profession is one which has 
much wider openings abroad, especially in India 
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or in any country which is being opened up, as,r^l age on passing the Prelimi^iry Examination, or 
for example, E^pt or China. It is an impor- some substituted test. The examinations admit 
tant factor to be taken into consideration, there- to membership either on the strict surveying side r 
fore, by any youth entering this profession, or on those of land agency or valuation. In^addi- 
whether he is prepared or anxious on completion tion to passing the examinationsi^ practical training 
^ his technical traininf^^to go abrdadc Openings comprises a period of articles with a practising sur-r 
in th'lb' Pjublic Works Department and Telegraph veyor or land agent. 

Service in India are no longer confined to the The affairs of the Institution are managed by a 
students of CoopeP^ Hiil ^College, but are avail- Council, and the premises in Great George Street, 
able for practical engineers from the technical Westminster, in addition to prc^viding the usual 
colleges. But success in the profession does not .accommodation for members, are often used for 
depend upou going abroad or securing one of the arbitrations. It is therefore becoming increas- 
recognized positions at home. The extraordinary ingly necessary for success as a surveyor that 
advancements in mechanical engineering continue the person or firm should be able to add the 
to call ^or the display of the finest efforts of human letters F.S.I. or P.A.S.I.; and the leading members 
intelligence and perseverance, and for men with of the Institution are constantly called upon, not 
such qualities the profession can never be over- only as professional witnesses, but as arbitrators, 
crowded. Land, House, and Estate Agency is also a jiro- 

fession open to anyone, but here, again, niember- 
Surveyors, Land, House, and Estate ship of the Surveyors* Institution or the Auction- 
Agents, Auctioneers, and Valuers Institute is necessary to give standing in the 

profession. House Agents who are not Auctioneers 
These professions, which are closely associated must also take out an annual £2 licence, 
and often pursued in common, have a near rela- Land Agency in a strict sense means the con- 
tion to businesses of all characters, and have trol of large landed estates. To undertake such a 
made rapid strides during recent years towards charge, an appointment by no mean^' easy to secure, 
securing a more definite recognition and standing not only meml>ership of the professional Iiistitu- 
in the professional world. tion, but a course of practical training as pu])il 

The profession of the surveyor is described by to a land agent, j)receded now in many cases by 
the Surveyors’ Institution, which w’as established a term of years at an Agricultural College, must 
in 1868, and received a Koyal Charter in 1881 — be taken to be essential. There is a Land Agents' 

“ To secure the advancement and facilitate the ac- Society, 
quisition of that knowledge which constitutes the The term land and estate agent, however, is 
profession of a surveyor, namely: the art of deter- commonly used by those who are agent'j for the 
mining the value of all descrip)tions of landed and sale of land of any description, and who may 
house property and the various interests therein; also carry on business as auctioneers, valuers, and 
the practice of managing and developing estates; house agents. 

and the science of admeasuring and delineating the The Auctioneering profession is open to anyone 
physical features of the earth, and of measuring who takes out an annual licence of £10, which, 
and estimating artificers* work **. wdienever taken out, expires on the 5th J uly. The 

The Institution has now a membership of over penalty for acting wdthout a licence is £100, or for 
four thousand, consisting of Fellows, Professional so holding oneself out as an auctioneer, £20. 

Associates, Associates, and Honorary Members, Although strictly no other qualification is re- 

with attached Students. (F.S.I.) The qualification quired, tl/e need for membership of a professional 
for Fellowship is that the candidate should be 25 institution cannot be disregarded. This profession 
years of age, have been in practice or held a re- has very much Improved in status, and the foun- 
sponsible post for at least five years, and have dation of the Auctioneers* Institute of the United 
passed two examinations, the Intermediate and Kingdom (1889) has done much to further its in- 
Final. (P.A.S.I.) The Professional Associate must terests. Students are admitted on passing a Pre- 
be at least 21 years of age, be a surveyor in prac- liminary Examination, if serving as articled pupils 
tice on his own account or as an assistant, and in the profession. Associateship (A.A.I). is gained 
must have passed both examinations. The Asso- bypassing the Intermediate Examination. Fellow- 

ciate must be at least 21 years of age, not a aur- ship (F.A.I.) can be obtained ih four ways : 

veyor, but in a profession such as to qualify him (a) By Election — 

t<» concur with surveyors in the advancement of 1. If in practice for five years as an auctioneer, 

professional knowledge. 2. If practising in partnership as an auctioneer. 

Students are admitted from eighteen years of estate agent, or valuer for five years. 
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(b) By Election aitd Examination — 

1. After passing the ordinary Final Examina-^ 

tion, if a duly qualified auctioneer and 23 years of 
age. I, ^ 

2. After passing the Direct Final Examination, 
if a duly qualified auctioneer and 25 years of age. 

The examinations’are by no means a slight test 
of the candidate’s qualifications. 

There is also a Society of Auctioneers in London, 
and a Surveyorsi and Auctioneers’ Clerks’ Associa- 
tion. • 

There is an association in London of Valuers 
of Licensed Property — a distinct and important 
branch of this business. 

The Estate Agents’ Institute is an association 
of members for practical professional purposes. 
Membership is by subscription and election. 

Anyone exercising the profession of valuer or 
appraiser (valuator in Scotland), who has not an 
auctioneer’s or house agent's licence, must take 
out an annual licence of £2. 

For the Law relating to Auctioneers see Part III, 
Chapters II and VI. 

• Architects 

The profession of an architect is an open one, 
but those eminent in the profession are generally 
members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects A period of x^upilagc with an architect is 
essential for practice in any case. The premium 
varies with the professional standing. Often the 
profession of an architect is combined with others, 
but this is not favoured by the Institute. 

To become an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (Conduit Street, London), 
throe examinations arc usually necessary: the 
Preliminary, qualifying as Probationer (which 
may be excused); the ^Intermediate, as Student; 
and the Final, -as Associate (A.R.I.B.A.). 

Architects are usually remunerated by a x)er- 
centage on the building outlay. The practice of 
inviting competition for designs of public build- 
ings has often afforded the opportunity of rapid 
advance in the profession. 

The Institution of Naval Architects is in Lon- 
don, at 6 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

Analytical Chemists and Others 

Under this heading are included metallurgical 
and other chemigts grained in applied chemistry, 
as well as those who devote themselves to the 
analysis of water, food, and drugs. Those who 
intend to adopt any of these pursuits generally 
seek to become Associates or Fellows of the Insti- 


tute of Chemistry of Oreat Brit|in and Ireland, 
which was founded to promote a Setter education, 
to examine candidates, and elevate the profession. 
There are now three examinations: Preliminary, 
Intermediate, and Final. Associates who have 
been regisiered for three years may be elected 
Fellows. The Science I)egree of a uni^^vtsity is 
an advantage. 

There are also the ^cietv^f Public Analysts, 
the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, the Insti- 
tute of Brewing, and the Faraday Society. Other 
chemical societies are the Chemical ijSciety (Bur- 
lington House, London) and the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry (Westminster). 

Numerous public positions under the Achiral ty, 
the Home Ofiice, the Board of Agriculture, the 
Local Government Board, and local and other 
government bodies at home and abroad are now 
open to analytical chemists possessing good qualifi- 
cations. In the service of municipalities and local 
government authorities of every description there 
is an extending sphere for well-qualified men, 
although competition is severe and the salaries 
are rarely very high. 

Sanitary Inspectors have also come to be re- 
cognized as a class demanding special training, 
and examinations and certificates under the Royal 
Sanitary Institute are necessary. 

We have glanced elsewhere at the municipal 
engineer and surveyor. 

There is — it almost goes without saying — a much 
better opening abroad in the case of many of these 
professional appointments. 

Other j)rofessions which are open, and must 
always remain open, have, nevertheless, their asso- 
ciations for the furtherance of a common interest, 
and to a certain extent their schools at which 
training is provided w^hich may improve the 
chances of success in them, although it can 
never do more. The Institute of Journalists, for 
example, helps to draw together the scattered 
members of that wide profession, and also aspires 
to a School of Journalism. Tiie Society of Authors 
in much the same way aims at safeguarding the 
interests of another class of writers and assisting 
the individual in difficulty. Speaking generally, 
there is in these days hardly a profession wffiicli 
has not its association for improving its status and 
assisting its members. To belong to this associa- 
tion, although by no means necessary, is not only 
a duty but an advantage; but neither of these 
facts, perhaps, is appreciated to the extent that 
may be expected one day to be the rule. Organiza- 
tion is as much the spirit of the times in this respect 
as it is in the management of the individual busi- 
ness house. 
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There are a great many trades and some profes- 
^’ons which must not be carried op or practised 
withoi^t an annual excise licence or ' certificate 
being taJben out. Anyone who neglects to obtain 
the necessary licence is .liable to be prosecuted, 
fined, and imprisoned. Miinufacturers of certain 
articles, e.g. snuff and tobacco, also pay duty on 
the amounjti manufactured. 

In several instances those who commence to trade 
in the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th quarter of the year are en- 
titled to take out licences for the remaining months 
at thre€r-quarters, a half, or a quarter of the full 
cost respectively. Retailers of intoxicating liquors 
are allowed a reduction of one-seventh if they close 
on Sundays, and of another seventh if on week- 
days they close an hour earlier than is legally 
necessary. 

The necessity for an annual certificate, as we 
have seen in the case of solicitors and notaries, 
writers to the signet and law agents, arises more 
from the regulation of the profession than the 
claims of revenue. Licence duties are also im- 
posed for the purpose of regulating a trade as well 
as for the production of revenue ; and in all cases 
where they are imposed they have the effect of 
securing a certain discipline and conferring a quasi- 
monopoly, The 5s. police duty imposed upon 
pedlars is wholly regulative; the licence duty of 
£2 upon hawkers partakes of both characteristics. 

Annual licences must under the existing laws 
be taken out by auctioneers, house agents, ap- 
praisers, pawnbrokers, and bankers issuing notes, 
and by manufacturers of glucose, saccharin, and 
invert sugar, patent medicines, methylated spirits, 
vinegar, snuff and tobacco, motor spirit, and 
playing cards; and by dealers in most of these 
articles, refreshment-house keepers, plate and game 
dealers, (kc. The amount of duty may vary from 
year to year, and new duties may appear or the 
old be relinquished. 

By far the most important of these duties are 
those imposed upon intoxicating liquors, according 
as to whether they are manufactured, dealt in 
wholesale, or r^?tailed for consumption, on or off 
the ]>remises. These licences, as far as retaUers 
are concerned, are peculiar also in that they are 
not freely granted to all aijplicants, but must be 
taken out by those to whom have been granted 
licences to trade by the local licensing authority. 
(For particulars of the various duties in force, see 
part III, Chapter XXVIII.) 

Enough has now been said as to the trades 
and professions which are required to take out an 
a.mual excise licence. 


Retailing Intoxicants " 

The various excise liquor licences have already 
been enumerated. These excise licences can, as 
a matter of course, be granted for passenger 
vessels, naval and military canteens, and theatre 
bars. In almost all other cases thfe applicant must 
hrst have obtained from the licensing justices an 
annual licence or permission to carry on the class 
of trade for which the excise licence is sought. 

The law regulating the sale by retail of in- 
toxicants is contained in a number of statutes, 
and is to an extraordinary degree complicated, 
diverse, and lacking in principle or unity. The 
whole subject appears to need revision and codi- 
fication. The earliest statute was passed in 1552, 
and declared that no one was to keep an alehouse 
unless he had obtained a licence to do so granted 
by the Sessions or two Justices. Fines and i)enal- 
ties were provided for those carrying on this trade 
without such licence. In 1553 the sale of wine was 
subjected to the same restrictions, spirits were 
also dealt with in a similar fashion in 1701. In 
1729 these licences were made annual, and were 
only to be granted at the general annual licensing 
meeting of the Justices. In 1828 it was enacted 
that if anyone who had formerly held a licence 
was refused a renewal, he might appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. In 1830 w'hat is known as the “Free 
Trade in Beer ” Act was passed, which enabled any 
householder to take out an excise licence and to 
sell beer. So many abuses and disorders arose 
from this system, that in 1869 it was once more 
made essential for all applicants to have obtained 
a licence from the magistrates before an excise 
licence could be granted. ’ Since that date a ple- 
thora of Acts have been p'assed,'' and it will be 
sufficient to state the law as it now stands. 

Licences for the sale of intoxicants may be 
placed into two general classes — on-licences and 
off-licences. Off-licences (sometimes known as 
grocers’ licences) are for the retailing of intoxi- 
cants which must not be consumed upon the 
premises. On-licences are for the retailing of 
intoxicants which may be consumed upon the 
premises. 

1. Qf-Licences. — The applicant for an off- 
licence must advertise his intention of applying 
for such licence in a local paper between a fort- 
night and a month before the annual general 
licensing meeting. Anyone is entitled to urge 
objections against its grant, and the magistrates 
have an absolute discretion as to whether or no 
they will assent to or refuse the application. 
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They will be guided in the course they adopt b/ 
such considerations as the needs of the neighbour- 
hood, the fitness of the premises for which the 
licence^is sought, and the character of the appli- 
cant. No licence can be granted to anyone who 
has been convicted* of a felony or of selling in- 
toxicants without a licence. 

A renewal of an off-licence for the sale of wine, 
spirits, liqueur% British wines, or cider can only be 
refused by the magistrates on certain definite 
grounds,' as to the unsuitability of the premises 
or of the applicant, if the licence has been suc- 
cessively granted since some time before June 25, 
1902. If the licence has not been so successively 
granted, the magistrates have the same i)ower 
as they possess over off-licences for the sale of 
beer, i.e. they may refuse to renew upon other 
grounds. In case of a refusal, the grounds for so 
doing must be sxjccified in writing and given to 
the applicant, who can then appeal from this de- 
cision to Quarter Sessions. The general annual 
licensing meeting is held during the first fortnight 
in February, and adjournments must be hold 
within a month. Generally rn objection to the 
renewal of a licence will be entertained unless 
■written notice of opposition, with a statement of 
the grounds of objection, has been served on the 
holder at least seven days before the annual 
general licensing meeting. The magistrates may, 
however, adjourn the grant of the licence to some 
later date and require the holder to be present, and 
then consider any objection w^hich has been raised, 
despite the omission of the usual formalities. 

2. 071- Licences . — When an application is made 
foi the grant of a new on-licence, the applicant 
must submit and hand to the clerk of the licensing 
justices, at least tw^enty-one days before the annual 
general licensing meetjpg, a plan of the premises 
for which the Ucenc^is sought. The magistrates 
may refuse the application in the same way as 
if the grant of an off-licence w^ere in question. 

If the magistrates grant the application for a 
new on-licence, they may attach conditions as to 
the arrangement and the methods of conducting 
the premises. This power they also possess, but 
less frequently employ, in granting new off- 
licences. In granting new on-licences (save those 
for the sale of British or foreign ■wunes only) they 
may also demand monetary pajunents so as to 
secure for the public the “monopoly value” of 
the licence. Monopoly value is the value of the 
peculiar advantage afforded to licensed retailers 
of intoxicants by the general restraint on free 
competition. It is measured by the difference be- 
tween the value of the premises “with and without 
such a licence. Another anomaly has been intro- 
duced by the Licensing Act, 1904. The magis- 


trates may grant an on-licence^ (save for wine 
only) for any term not exceeding seven years. 

Renewing On-Licences, — On the determination 
of an on-licence granted for a term of years, the 
applicatioif is treated a§ if it were for a new od^ 
licence, and the magistrates may refuse appli- 
cation just as in the case of a new off-licence. 
On an application to^^ne^* on-licences granted 
since the passing of the Licensing Act, 1904, the 
magistrates are in the same position a| in dealing 
with renew^als of ordinary off-licences.' They may 
refuse on any ground, but they must furnish the 
holder with a statement of their reasons, and an 
appeal lies to Quarter Sessions. ^ 

With the partial exception of on-licences for 
the sale of beer, wine, and cider, first granted 
before the passing of the Beerhouse Act of 1869, 
on application to renew an on-licence first granted 
before 1904, the magistrates’ power is limited in 
the following manner : They may refuse to renew 
the licence if the premises are ill-conducted, or 
are structurally deficient or unsuitable, or if the 
character of the applicant is unsatisfactory, or if 
the licence would be void if granted — for example, 
if the apiJicant has been convicted of felony. If 
they consider that on any other ground, as, for 
instance, that there are too many public-houses in 
the locality, the licence should not be renewed, 
they cannot refuse the application, but may refer 
it to Quarter Sessions. At Quarter Sessions the 
renew’al of the licence can be refused on the pay- 
ment of compensation. The amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid is the difference between the value 
of the i)remises with and without a licence. If 
the amount of compensation is not agreed upon 
between the parties interested in the premises for 
wJiich the renewal of the licence is sought and the 
magistrates of Quarter Sessions, then the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue assess the amount 
on the same basis of valuation as is employed in 
valuing for the purpose of estate duty. The 
sum awarded as compensation is divided among 
the various parties interested in the premises in 
shares determined by Quarter Sessions. The 
money required for compensating those interested 
in premises for which the licence ie not renewed is 
raised by a levy made by Quarter Sessions on aU 
on-licences renewed within their area. The rate 
is not to exceed that specified in the first Schedule 
of the Licensing Act, 1904, and licence holders 
with less than sixty years unexpired of their ten- 
ancy, may deduct a part of this charge from their 
rent, according to the number of years still un- 
expired. 

By an Act of 1869 beer, wine, and cider licences 
first granted before that Act was passed were 
only to be refused on one of four grounds. 
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These grounds are but slightly diflPerent from 
the grounds on which ordinary on-licences first 
granted before 1904 may now be refused at the 
^nual general licensing meeting, ^y the Licens- 
mg Act of 1904 it is pro'ttided that if the renewal 
of any such licence is undesirable on any other 
ground than those ^provi,^ed in the Act of 1869, 
Quarter Sessions mty, o'lfcj a reference to them 
from the annual general licensing meeting, refuse 
to renew ^ich licences on the payment of com- 
pensation. Such compensation is higher than in 
the case of similar houses first licensed since 1869, 
because of the greater security of tenure old beer- 
houses possessed. 

On any application to renew a licence, the 
licensing justices may stipulate for the carrying 
out of certain alterations in the premises. From 
these stipulations there is an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. No fresh alterations can be demanded 
by the licensing justices for at least five years 
after these alterations have been carried out. 

Clubs require registration under the Licensing 
Act, 1902. (See Part III, Chapter V.) 

Scotland. — The Licensing Law of Scotland and 
Ireland differs in some respects from that of Eng- 
land. In Scotland, happily, the Law has been con- 
solidated by the Licensing (Scotland) Act of 1903. 
Every year, in April and October, (General Half- 
yearly Meetings of the Licensing Courts are held 
throughout Scotland for the purpose of granting 
Publicans’ Certificates. In the Counties of the 
Cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Dundee, and in the other Burghs, with the €‘x- 
ception of Burghs with a population of less than 
4000, the Licensing Court consists of the Magis- 
trates of the City or Burgh. In Counties, or 
Licensing Districts of Counties, one-half of the 
Members of the Licensing Court are elected by 
the Justices of the Peace for the County from 
their own number, and the other half by the 
County Council from their own number. TMiere 
Burghs with a population under 4000 form part 
of a County or Licensing District, the Licensing 
Court for the County or District is modified by 
the addition to it of Magistrates of the Burghs 
included in th^ County. 

Renewals are granted on much the same terms 
as in England, but a new Certificate must be con- 
firmed by the Court of ApjKial. The Court of 
Apxjeal, or Confirmation Court as it is often called, 
in the Counties of the Cities of Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, consists of the Members 
'>f the Licensing Court and an equal number of 
Justices of the Peace for the County of the City. 
Li the other Burghs containing a population not 
les*^' than 20,000, the Appeal Court consists of the 
Members of the Licensing Court and an equal 


I mumber of Justices of the Peace for the County. 
Only Burghs with a population of 20,000 or more 
have separate Appeal Courts, .^ll Burghs with a 
population under 7000 are merged into the^County 
for Appeal purposes. Burghs with a population * 
of over 7000 and under 20,000* have a joint Appeal 
Court constituted in terms of the Act. In Coun- 
ties, the Appeal Court is composed of County 
Councillors and Justices of the « Peace in equal 
firoportions. The procedure as to objections to 
the grant for renewal and appeal from that decision 
is provided by the Act. Licences may be granted 
for six days only, or under early-closing conditions. 
The production of the certificate of justices is re- 
quired before any excise licence is issued by the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners for the sale of 
intoxicants, but in respect of every licence less 
than one for seven days, or for full hours, the 
Commissioners will allow a remission in the 
amount of the duty. The Act also provides for 
offences and penalties, both by the licence holder 
and the public, in connection wfith licensed pre- 
mises and other legal proceedings in connection 
therewith, and for the registration ,^)f Clubs. 

Ireland. — The licensing system of Ireland ap- 
proximatep to, but is in many details different 
from, th^t of England and Wales. The provisions 
of the Wine and Beerhouse Acts, 1869 and 1870, 
and of the Licensing Acts, 1902 and 1904, have 
no application in Ireland. The same is also tlie 
case with regard to many other sbitutes of less 
importance, V>ut the general system bears so 
close a resemblance as to call for no detailed 
treatment. 

Offensive Trades 

There are also some tiades which, in the in- 
terests of public health or c^invenience, are in the 
peculiar position of requiring a licence in the sense 
of a permit to carry them on. There is a natural 
tendency fpr such restrictions to be extended. A 
trade may, however, lx? offensive, such as a fried- 
fish shop or a brickyard, without coming within 
the acts ; but a trader duly licensed may be penal- 
ized for not taking proper sanitary precautions, 
and creating unnecessary discomfort. Of these 
trades some account is necessary. 

1. The laws relating to Public Health provide 
that, in any urban district outside London, no one 
may establish a new business ^s a blood boiler, 
bone boiler, soap boiler, tripe boiler, tallow melter, 
fellmonger, or any other noxious or offensive trade 
or manufacture without first obtaining the written 
consent of the sanitary authority of such urban 
district. This consent is no defence to an actioH 
for nuisance, or summary proceedings for negli 
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gent conduct^iif such trade is carried on in such a 
‘ way as to be seriously detrimental to the health or 
comfort of residents in the neighbourhood. (See 
Part ftt Chapter*XXIV.) The effect of this con- 
•sent is merely to permit such trade to be carried 
on at all, and leaves the trader in just the same 
position as if he had established his works in a 
rural district. 

2. In Londoi^ the provisions are more strin- 
gent. No new business may, under any circum^ 
stances, be started there by a blood, soap, or 
bone boiler, manure manufacturer, tallow melter, 
or knacker. No one may commence to trade as 
a fellmonger, tripe boiler, slaughterer of cattle or 
horses, nor in any other trade or business whatever 
which is declared by the London County Council 
to be offensive, unless he has obtained the con- 
sent of the Council. This consent, if granted, 
has merely the same effect as the consent of the 
sanitary authority with regard to offensive trades 
in urban districts. 

3. Alkali works and other manufactures in w^hich 
dangerous acid gases, such as muriatic gas, are pro- 
duced are subject to various restrictions. No new 
alkali, sulphufic acid, chemical manure, gas liquor, 
nitric- acid, sulphate or muriate of ammonia, or 
chlorine works may be carried on unlesS registered 
and unless an annual certificate is obtained from the 
Local Government Board. A certificate costs £5 
in the case of alkali works; in the case of the other 
works, £3. The various processes in w^hich the 
gases are engendered must be carried on so as to 
prevent escapes, and the gases must be <"ondensed 
tc» the satisfaction of the chief inspector. Inspection 
of the 'works must be i)ermitted to any inspector, 
and facilities afforded him to inspect, examine, and 
test. An annual report is made by the chief in- 
spector to the Local Government Board upon the 
inspections of spchwojrks and upon recorded escapes 
of acid gases. Any sanitary authority may complain 
to the Local Government Board 'when the works 
are so conducted as to be a nuisance. If the owmers 
of such works do not carry them on curefully and 
scientifically they wdll not be granted a fresh licence, 
and may render themselves liable to fines and to 
actions for nuisance. Upon aU the above-men- 
tioned offensive trades and others which, if not in 
themselves necessarily offensive, yet become so if 
not properly carried on, further general informa- 
tion will be found in Part III, Chapter XXIV. 

Pawnbrokers 

If anyone desires to commence business as a 
pawnbroker, he must first obtain a certificate from 
the magistrates for the district in which he in- 
tends to carry on his business. No certificate will 


be granted unless the applicant haS complied witk 
various regulations as to giving notices, and has 
furnished satisfactory evidence of good character. 
The certificate will also be refused if the shop in 
which the applicant intends to carry on his busi-^ 
ness, or if any adjacent I)refmises owned or occu- 
pied by him, are frequented by thieves or other 
bad characters. ^ • 

A pawnbroker musC exhiUit over his door his 
full name and the word “Pawnbroker”. He 
must also exhibit in a conspicuous ^ifece in his 
shop a table of his rates of charge. These must 
not exceed the charges laid down in the fourth 
schedule of the Pawnbrokers Act, 1872. A pawn- 
broker must keep certain books and doctlments 
prescribed in the same Act, and must record the 
details of his transactions in such books. 

Pledges for not more than ten shillings may 
be redeemed 'v\uthin t'v\^elve months plus seven 
days, after which time the goods become the 
absolute property of the pawnbroker. Pledges 
above this value are redeemable within the same 
period, but do not, upon the expiration of this 
time, become the absolute property of the pawn- 
broker. They must be sold by public auction, 
and any surplus beyond the amount of the loan 
and the pawnbrokers' proper charges and profits 
may be claimed back by the pawner of the goods 
wdthin three years. In the case of pledges for 
more than forty shillings, special contracts may 
be made. Pledges of a greater value than £10 
are not subject to any of the above regulations, 
and a person who only deals with pledges for more 
than this amount is not, in the eye of the law, a 
pawnbroker at all. If a pawnbroker is convicted 
of recei-ving stolen goods, his certificate will be 
forfeited. (See also Part III, Chapter XII.) 

Inebriates’ Homes 

No one may keep a home for inebriates — a 
place where habitual drunknids are controlled and 
subjected to curative treatment — without obtain- 
ing from the local authority a licence for a period 
'which may not exceed thirteen months. A duly 
qualified medical man must be gmployed at such 
home, and it must be open to the inspection of 
government officials. Licences are renew^ed from 
time to time if the home is well conducted. A 
notice of reception must be sent to the clerk of 
the local authority and to the Secretary of State 
'within two days of receiving a patient. 

Private Lunatic Asylums 

Licences for the reception of lunatics in private 
homes are now restricted to those already granted 
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and to the niim1t>er of lunatics authorized. Exist- 
ing licences can, however, be transferred to new 
premises if the house formerly licensed has been 
satisfactorily conducted. 

^ Licences must be obtained from th% justices of 
the county or borough, or from the commissioners 
in lunacy in the district of London and the ad- 
joining counties. These l^mes must be carried on 
in strict accordance "^ith regulations prescribed by 
the commissioners in lunacy with the sanction of 
a Secretary of State. Proper medical supervision 
is essential, and any ill treatment of patients is 
rigorously punished. 

C; 

Baby Farming 

Any person, other than a near relative, who is 
paid to rear and maintain children under seven 
years of age apart from their parents must comply 
with various regulations. Such person must give 
to the local authority of the district in whicli he or 
she is residing, within forty-eight hours, a written 
notice stating the name, sex, date, and place of 
birth of every infant received, the name and ad- 
dress of himself or herself, and also of the person 
from whom the child has been received. 

All changes of addre.ss, and the death or removal 
of the infant, must also be notified to the local 
authority within forty-eight hours. 

Inspectors and infant -protection visitors ap- 
pointed by the local authority are to be allowed 
to visit and examine the infants, while the num- 
ber of such infants which may be kept in any one 
house is fixed by the local authority. 

No person who has been convicted of cruelty to 
children, or from whose premises any child has 
been removed, either on account of the treatment 
it has received or of the unsuitable, unsafe, or 
insanitary condition of the premises, may for the 
future keep an infant for hire without first obtain- 
ing the written permission of the local authority. 
If children are improperly looked after and tended, 
or if the premises are at any time unsafe, insani- 
tary, or overcrowded, the infant is to be removed 
from such custody and from such premises. Re- 
cognized institutions for children and boarding 
schools are exempted from these provisions. 

Pedlars and Hawkers 

Pedlars are persons who travel from place to 
place on foot without a beast of burden, selling 
wares other than fruit, vegetables, fish, or coal. 
Pedlars must prove to the satisfaction of the chief 
of the police for the district in which they have 
lived for the month preceding thi -t application 
that they are of good character, are over seventeen 


fPkrtl 

|\years of age, and dona fide intend to pursue this 
trade or calling. If the chief of the police is 
satisfied upon these points, he wijl grant a pilar’s 
certificate for five shillings; from a refusih^here 
is an appeal to the justices. Penalties are also pro- 
vided for lending or borrowrtig these certificates. 
Hawkers are pedlars who travel about udth a 
beast of burden. The necessary annual excise 
licence which all hawkers must l^ike out is only 
granted to those who have previously held them, 
or to a person who can produce a certificate of 
good conduct signed by a minister of the parish 
in which the applicant has been residing, and by 
two householders of that parish, or by a justice of 
the peace for the county or place, or by a suj^erin- 
tendent or an inspector of police for that district. 
For acting as a hawker without first obtaining the 
necessary licence, a penalty of £10 may be imposed 
by a court of summary jurisdiction. 

A servant of a licensed hawker may use his 
master’s licence to trade for his master. On all 
vehicles, i)ackages, stalls, and advertisements used 
in his trade by any hawker the words “ licensed 
hawker” must be legibly inscribed. No hawker 
may carry about with him more than 20 gal. of 
petroleum in any vehicle, and to carry petroleum 
at all he must take out a special licence. (St^ 
“Petroleum” infra.) It will be understood that 
commercial travellers, and salesmen at recognized 
fairs and markets, are not regarded as pedlars or 
hawkers. 

Hackney Carriages, &c. 

A hackney carriage may be defined as any 
wheeled vehicle, save a tramcar or stage coach, 
which plies for hire, in a street. The licensing of 
such carriages and buses i§ controlled within the 
metropolitan j>olice district by the* Commissioner 
of Police, in boroughs and urban districts outside 
that area by the local council, and in rural dis- 
tricts similar powers may be granted by the Local 
Governmenl Board to the rural district councils 
on application. (See art. “ Motor Cars ”, <fcc., 
Part HI, Chapter XXIII.) 

These authorities make by-laws and regulations 
upon innumerable points connected with hackney- 
carriage traffic, and in particular determine what 
fares for time or for distance may be charged 
within their area, and the number of passengers 
the vehicle may carry. All hjckney carriages and 
their drivers must be licensed each year. If the 
driver’s character or capacity is unsatisfactory, or 
if the vehicle is faulty or in any way fails to give 
satisfaction, the licence may be refused. The 
driver must wear a numbered ticket, and cariy 
about and produce on demand a table of the fares 
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he may legally charge. He must not without 
reasonable excuse refuse to carry any person 
or persons unless in excess of the number he is 
licensSli to carry, If his legal fare is offered to him 
• and the time or distance for which the would-be 
passengers seek to hire him is within certain limits 
fixed by by-law or regulation. The carriage must 
bear a numbered plate showing that it is duly 
licensed, and mi^st carry proper lights at night. 

• Similar provisions are in force with regard tc^ 
horses, dofikeys, and other animals plying for hire 
in the streets. The proprietors and drivers of such 
animals must also be licensed, and are subject to 
by-laws and regulations. 

Regulations c^n also be made by local authori- 


ties and licences issued in connection with pleasure 
boats, bathing, <kc. The District or Town Coun- 
cils are the authorities for the registration of 
canal boats, licensing agricultural gangmasters, 
passage brokers, <kc., anc^ outside London for the' 
issue of licences to dealers in game. A game- 
dealer's licence may be ^sued to a householder 
or keeper of a shop rsit s^Tl within the dis- 
trict, not being an innkeeper, licensed victualler, 
owner or driver of a public conveyance &c., and 
being a suitable person. A notice must be put 
up on the i^remises, “Licensed to Deal in 
Game". A dealer must not buy game except 
from other licensed dealers or persons with a 
game licence. 


RESTRAINT ON CERTAIN TRADES 


Foodstuffs and Drugs 

Any person who keeps or exposes for sale any 
meat or other article of food which is diseased, 
unsound, or in other ways unlit for human con- 
sumption maylbe prosecuted. The unsound goods 
may be destroyed and a heavy line irni)osed, or 
the offender may bo sent to prison. Inspectors of 
nuisances and medical officers of health may in- 
spect any article of food kept or exposed for sale, 
and if in their opinion such article is unfit for 
human consumption, they may coidiscate it. Any 
attempt to j)revent such inspection is punishable. 

Ill the interests of imblic health, severe penalties 
are provided for any iicrson who mixes injurious 
injiiedients with any drug or article of food in- 
leaded for sale, who by any admixtures depre- 
ciates the quality or potency of any drug, or 'who 
knowingly sells any article of food or any drug 
which has been adult^ated. 

To jirevent fraud upon purchasers, it is enacted 
that no one may sell without disclosure any food- 
stuff from which any part has been abstracted, so 
as to injure its quality, substance, or naftire. Nor 
may anyone abstract any part of any foodstuff, 
intending the article to be solcl without such 
disclosure being made. “Food” is “any article 
■which ordinarily enters into or is used in the 
composition or preparation of human food and 
flavouring matters and condiments”. 

No person may sell to the detriment of the pur- 
chaser any foodstuff or drug which is of a different 
substance, nature, or quality to the article de- 
manded by the purchaser. If the article is com- 
pounded, it must be composed of proper ingredients, 
in accordance with the purchaser's demand. It is 
a good defence to show that the food or drug 
was unavoidably mixed with some extraneous 


matter in the process of collection or preparation, 
or that the seller had bought the article as of 
the nature, substance, and quality demanded by 
the purchaser, and w'ith a written warranty to 
that effect from some resident in the United 
Kingdom, and that when he sold the article he 
had no reason to believe it 'was not of the required 
nature, substance, and quality. If the article 
w^as purchased from some person not resident 
in the United Kingdom, not only a WTitteu -v^'ar- 
ranty is required, but it must also be proved that 
the seller had taken reasonable steps to ascer- 
tain, and that he did actually believe in, the 
accuracy of the statements contained in the ivar- 
ranty. There is a saving for commercial pre- 
parations without injurious ingredients, sold do7ia 
fide^ and for proprietary articles and patent medi- 
cines. It is also a good defence to prove that a 
legibly written or printed label or notice w’as 
given to the purchaser wffien the article in ques- 
tion w^as delivered, stating that the article w’aa 
adulterated. This last defence does not, however^ 
avail in the case of any ingredient injurious to 
health, or fraudulently intended to increase the 
bulk, weight, or measure, or to conceal the inferior 
quality of the goods. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Aefts pro'vide that 
inspectors of nuisances, medical officers of health, 
or policemen instructed by a local authority may 
purchase samples of foodstuffs and drugs, which 
sellers must not refuse to sell to them, and may 
submit the samples to a public analyst. In re- 
gard to food, the same powers are given to 
officials of the Local Government Board, and 
also, in all cases of agricultural produce, to 
officials of the Board of Agriculture. A pro- 
secution may follow. 

There are many special regulations relating to 
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particular foodstuffs. The more important of these 
may now be briefly reviewed. 

1. Bread , — Ordinary bread, but not French or 
fancy bread or rolls, must be sold by weight. The 
^bread may be of an^ size or weighl the baker 
chooses, and it need not be weighed at the time 
of the sale unless the mrchaser so requests; but 
it must be weighed at^'me time by the baker, 
and must not weigh less than its declared weight. 
It is an offence to refuse to weigh a loaf if a pur- 
chaser demands that it should be weighed. Proper 
weights and measures must be kept on or near the 
counter of any shop where bread is sold, and must 
be ca»ied in every baker's cart. 

Bread may be made of nothing else than flour of 
barley, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, Indian corn, 
peas, beans, rice or potatoes mixed with salt, water, 
milk, eggs, barm, leaven, potato, or other yeast. 
If bread is made or kept for sale or sold which 
is comprised of any other ingredients, or if any 
ingredients for the adulteration of bread are found 
on the premises of any miller, mealman, or baker, 
the offender may be prosecuted. 

All loaves made of any sort of corn or grain 
other than wheat must be marked with a large 
Roman M, under penalty of a fine for every p>ound 
of such bread found on the premises. The magis- 
trates may grant a search warrant for a baker’s 
premises to find whether any adulterated or un- 
marked bread or any improper ingredients are kept 
there. It is an offence to obstruct such search. 

2. Milk. — Cowkeepers, dairymen, and dealers 
in milk must be registered by the sanitary autho- 
rity of their district, and must comply with regu- 
lations made by such authority, by the Board of 
Agriculture or the Local Government Board. 

Regulations in force throughout the country deal 
with the inspection of cattle, the lighting, cleaning, 
draining, and ventilating of and supplying pure 
water to cowsheds and dairies, the conduct and 
sanitary conditions of milk shops and stores, the 
cleanliness of vessels in which milk is kept, and 
the precautions to be taken to prevent pollution 
of milk. If a medical officer of health is of opinion 
after making an inspection that an outbreak of in- 
fectious disea^ originated in any dairy, the dairy- 
man may be forbidden to supply milk until he has 
satisfied the local authority that he has done away 
with the cause of infection. 

Milk must be pure and with all its cream. If a 
sami)le prove on analysis to contain less than 3 per 
cent of milk fat and 8*5 per cent of other milk 
solids, it is to be regarded as being not genuine 
milk unless the contrary is proved. Any person 
who sells or whose servants sell milk or cream in 
any highway or place of public icsort must have 
his name and address conspicuously inscribed on 


any vehicle or vessel from which the milk or cream 
is sold. It is not an offence to sell condensed, 
separated, or skimmed milk such, but these 
articles must not be sold without clearly di^laring 
their nature. Neither these nor any other kind of* 
adulterated or impoverished tnilk may be imported 
save in packages or cans with labels distinctly and 
conspicuously calling attention to the nature of 
the contents; and all vessels containing skimmed 
fOr separated milk must bear a label clearly visible 
to the purchaser, with the words “Machinfe-skimmed 
milk”, or “Skimmed milk”, printed in large type. 

3. Butter and Margarine , — Butter must be made 
exclusively of milk or cream, or both, with or with- 
out allowable preservatives and colouring matter. 
Until the contrary is proved, butter containing over 
16 per cent of water is not to be deemed genuine, 
and must not be imported or kept or made in a 
butter factory. All butter factories, or places where 
butter is blended or reworked without ceasing to 
be butter, are to be registered with the local autho- 
rity, and open to the inspection of officials of the 
local authority or of the Board of Agriculture, and 
no adulterants are to be kept on the premises. 

Margarine is any article of food, whether mixed 
with butter or not, which resembles butter and is 
not butter or milk-blended butter. Milk-blended 
butter containing over 24 i)er cent of water, or 
margarine with over 16 p>er cent of watt^r, must not 
be im]X)rted or kep)t or made in places where milk- 
bJended butter is made or sold wholesale, or where 
margarine is manufactured. All such premises 
must be registered with the local authority, and Ixi 
open to the ins]:K*ction of officials of sudi authority 
or of the Board of Agriculture. All packages, 
wrappers, and advertisements of those substances 
must be labelled with their proper names, and 
no other title must be added unless permission has 
been granted by the Boardwof Agriculture. 

4. Tea and Coffee are also subject to enactments 
which forbid adulteration with foreign matter un- 
less the nature of the mixture is made clear to the 
purchaser. No mixture may be imported save in 
packages on which the nature of the contents is 
clearly indicatecl. 

5. Horsejlesh and the flesh of asses and mules 
must not be sold for human consumption save in 
shops or other places over or upon which there 
shall at all times be painted, inscribed, or placed 
in legible characters at least four inches long, and 
in a conspicuous position, words indicating that 
horseflesh is sold there, horseflesh exposed for 
sale in other shops or places may be seized, and 
the offender prosecuted. 

6. Hops, — All bags containing hops must be 
marked with the name of the place where they were 
grown, the year of the crop, and the weight of the 
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bagful. The bag itself must not weigh more than 
10 lb. for every cwt. of hops it contains. 

Fore’^ hops m|ist not be put in British bags. 
Jt is a criminal offence to sell hops in bags which 
are not properly marked, and a search warrant for 
any such bags may be*issued by the magistrates. 

Explosives 

Under this heading are included gunpowder,^ 
blasting powders, nitroglycerine, acetylene, and 
other substances which produce violent explosions. 
The more dangerous of these, such as gun-cotton, 
cannot be imported without a licence being ob- 
tained from a Secretary of State, and to deliver 
or receive such substances without a licence is a 
serious offence. It is unnecessary to deal with 
each separate explosive and to detail the various 
Orders in Council relating to it. The great bulk 
of explosives are under restrictions very similar to 
those relating to gunpowder, and it will be sufficient 
to deal with this one explosive. 

G'unpowder may only be manufactured in a 
factory licensed for that purpose. To obtain the 
re(iuisite licence, an application must be made to 
a Secretary of State, and plans of the proposed 
iactory and details as to a number of other matters 
must be submitted, together w’ith a draft licence. 
If the Secretary of State assents to this draft licence, 
it must be shown to the local authority for the 
district in which such factory is to be erected, and 
the consent of the local authority must be sought. 
If this consent is refused, or only offered on terms 
to which the applicant is unwilling to assent, the 
Set letary of State will hear both sides and will 
determine whether the licence shall or shall not be 
granted, and, if so, on what terms and conditions. 
Tiiese terms and conditions must be strictly ad- 
hered to, or sev?re pcgialties and the forfeiture of 
the licence may be incurred. Special regulations 
must also be observed by all workers in such 
a factory. 

Premises on which gunpowder is ^red, and 
shops in which it is retailed, must respectively be 
licensed and registered by the focal authority of 
the district, and must be conducted in accordance 
with special regulations. No gunpowder may be 
sold to children under thirteen years of age, nor 
exposed for sale in any public place, save in closed 
and labelled packages. When gunpowder is to be 
transmitted, it must J)e packed in the manner pro- 
vided by the Explosives Act, 1875, and labelled 
“Gunpowder”. No gunpowder or other explosive 
may be dispatched by post, nor must it be entrusted 
to carriers for conveyance without the nature of 
the package being brought to their notice Private 
individuals may not keep more than thirty pounds 


of gunpowder for their own use, under a penalty 
of two shillings a pound and the forfeiture of the 
powder. 

, Petroleum 

Under this heading are included most highly 
inflammable oils, such as^naphtha and rock oil. 
The master of a ship coutain^rffe such substances 
must, on entering any harbour, notify the harbour 
authority of the nature of his cargo. Every har- 
bour authority must have by-laws, appro\^d by the 
Board of Trade, regulating the mooring stations, 
landing-places, and the times and the manner 
of landing and disembarkation for ships^thus 
freighted. 

Petroleum may be kept up to an amount not 
exceeding three gallons in bottles which must not 
hold more than a pint. If kept in excess of these 
quantities, a licence must be obtained from the 
local authority. If the local authority refuse to 
grant a licence, an application may be made to a 
Secretary of State, or, in Ireland, to the Lord 
Lieutenant. The x^tiualty for storing petroleum 
in excess of the allowed quantity and without a 
licence is the forfeiture of the goods and £20 a day 
for each day it can be shown to have been so kept. 

Local authorities may test any store of petro- 
leum by apparatus verified and marked by the 
Board of Trade. 

To place these substances on board ship without 
disclosing their nature is criminal, while to keep 
large quantities in a populous neighbourhood or 
near a public thoroughfare has been held to be 
indictable as a public nuisance. When petroleum 
or any other .such inflammable substance is exposed 
for sale, or is sold, stored, or conveyed about, it 
must be contained in vessels stating the nature of 
the contents, and labelled “highly inflammable”. 
Orders in Council can be made from time to time, 
declaring new substances to be subject to the same 
regulations and restrictions as petroleum. 

Firearms 

No one must expose for sale or export gun bar- 
rels which have not been marked^nd tested at a 
government proofhouse, nor must any person forge 
or stamp similar marks. Gun barrels for His 
Majesty’s forces need not be tested and marked, 
but discarded service rifles must be submitted to 
the proofhouse before they can be sold. No fire- 
arm with a barrel of less than nine inches long 
(save curios and antiques) may be sold to anyone 
who is insane, intoxicated, or under 18 years of 
age. No person may buy such a weapon unless 
he produces a gun or game licence, or shows that 
as a householder he means to keep it for use in 
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his own house, or proves that he is going abroad 
for a period of at least six months. Anyone who 
sells or lets out for hire such weapons must record 
in a book a description of the firearm, the date of 
the transaction, the'uai^e and addres# of the buyer 
or hirer of the weapAi, and the circumstances en- 
titling him to obtain it 

t 

Anchors and Chain Cables 


articles are specially stamped to indicate their 
origin. Everyone who sends gold or silver articles 
to an assay office must stat^ truly their place 
of origin. If no such statement is made^r their 
source is unknown, they are stamped as foreign! 

Licences are required fdr trading in, selling, 
taking in pawn, or refining gold or silver. 

Poisons •* 


Every^manufacturer of anchors must, under a 
penalty of five pounds, mark on every anchor he 
makes his name or initials, a progressive number, 
and ^e weight of the anchor. It is a misdemeanour 
for any person to sell or to purchase for a British 
ship a chain cable or an anchor weighing more than 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds, unless such 
article has been property tested ; and in any con- 
tract for the sale of chain cables or anchors, the 
seller is taken to warrant that such test has been 
undergone. The tests are made by those who are 
specially licensed by the Board of Trade. The 
anchors and chain cables must be tested in the 
order in which they have been brought to the 
testing establishment, unless an agreement is made 
to the contrary. If the tests are satisfactorily un- 
dergone in the manner prescribed, the articles are 
stamped with the distinctive mark of the testing 
establishment. These distinctive marks are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, and must not be 
forged nor put upon untested or unsatisfactory 
anchors or cables. The charges for testing must 
not exceed the scale of maximum charges pre- 
scribed in the above-mentioned Act. 

Plate 

Gold articles may be of 9, 12, 15, 18, or 22 carat 
standard. The standard may be altered by Order j 
in Council provided that no gold be permitted to i 
be less than 8 carat. Silver articles may be of 
11 oz. 10 dwt. or of 11 oz. 2 dwt. of silver to the 
pound (Troy weight) standard. All gold and silver 
articles made in the ITnited Kingdom, with the 
exception of certain small articles, must be marked 
with the initials of the maker, the assay mark of 
the office where they were tested, and with a letter 
to signify the year in which they were made. 

Gold articles of 18 or 22 carats are marked 
with a crown and “ 18” or “ 22” respectively, silver 
articles of 11 oz. 10 dwt. to the pound with a Bri- 
tannia, of 11 oz. 2 dwt. with a lion. 

Imported gold and silver article.s, save inlaid, 
band-chased, bronzed, or filigree work of Oriental 
design, must be assayerl at some assay office se- 
Ic tied by the importer. They must Isc. be of some | 
recognized standard. Imported gold and silver | 


No one but a pharmaceutical chemist or a chem- 
ist and druggist may sell poisons. All poisons 
must be clearly labelled with the name of the 
poison, the word “poison”, and the name and 
address of the seller. 

Poisons are divided into two classes, according 
to their position in the schedule of poisons to the 
Pharmacy Act, 1868. The more deadly are con- 
tained in the first part of the schedule. The Phar- 
maceutical Society may, with the approval of the 
Privy Council, add substances to the categories of 
poisons in either part of the schedule. 

All poisons contained in the first part of the 
schedule, such as prussic acid and ^rsenic, may not 
be sold to a minor or to any person who is unknown 
to the seller, unless such person is introduced to 
him by someone wlio knows both the seller and 
the purchaser, and all particulars of these transac- 
tions are to be fully entered in a book. 

Arsenic and other colourless poisons must 1)0 
coloured with soot or indigo before sale, unless 
they are used in accordance with the presorijUion 
of a mediciil man, or are for agricultural or otla‘r 
liurjjoses, for which such colouring would destroy 
their potency. 

Manufacture of Cutlery 

The manufacture of articles made of wrought 
steel and iron and steel, such as knives, razors, 
scissors, and cutlery generally, edged tools and 
hardware, is regulated by several statutes from 
1623. The buyer is protected by the fact that 
manufacturers of cast articles are prohibited from 
using the mark,^the figure of a hammer, which is 
restricted to the manufacturers of the wrought 
article. For false marking, or having falsely 
marked articles in one’s possession for sale, or for 
marking a false (juality or wdth a mis-description, 
penalties are provided. 

Members of the Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield, 
properly styled “ the Master, Wardens, Searchers, 
Asjsistants, and Commonalty of Cutlers in Hallam- 
shire in the County of York”, obtained the ex- 
clusive right to use the special mark on their 
manufactures. The Company was incorporated 
in 1623, but the privileges were much older than 
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that. The Cutlers' Company is composed only 
of those who carry on the trades of makers of 
knives, sickles, shears, scissors, razors, files, forks, 
<kc., within six mi^s of Hallamshire. The free- 
dom of^the Company may be obtained on the 
TOndition of seven years' apprenticeship by anyone 
who carries on this btisiness within six miles of 
Hallamshire. 

Any other • person within this locality who 
carries on the aboie trades, or manufactures steel- 
and iron-edged tools, and other articles of steel 
or steel an'd iron combined, with a cutting edge, 
may, on payment of certain fees, demand admis- 
sion to the Company and the assignment of a 
mark. By the Trade ]\Iarks Act of 1905 the 
Cutlers' Company must keep the Sheffield 
Register of all trade marks on metal goods be- 
longing to persons within Hallamshire and six 
miles round. (See also Part III, Chapter XIV.) 

Livery Stable Keepers 

Livery Stable Keepers are those who keep horses 
for lure and provide stabling accommodation. 
Livery Stable Keef>ers and ho.se dealers are 
exempted by ttie Revenue Act, 18G9, from the 
ordinary excise licences, if they comply with 
certain regulations. The exemption must be 
claimed by an entry in writing, signed and de- 
livered to the local Inland Revenue Officer, with 
the description of the i)reniises. The full name 
and business must be painted up on the premises, 
and the Inland Revenue Officer must be freely 
alkuved to inspect. The Livery Stable Keeper 
must enter in a book the account of every carriage 
stancjing at livery or otherwise on his premises, 
witii the names and addresses of the owners. He 
must also enter jiarticulars of servants or carriages 
on hire to be kept away from his premises, with 
the description of the carriage (number of wheels, 
(fee.), name and address of the hirer, and this book 
must be open to the inspection of the Inland Re- 
venue Officers. 

Dealers in Hay, Corn, gind Straw 

Dealers in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and within a thirty-mile radius, are 


I subject to Statutes which provide z^hat hay and. 
straw must, except in sales on special contract, 
be sold in trusses or bundles. The minimum 
weight of a truss of hay is 56 lb., but that year's 
hay during June to August must weigh 60 lb. A 
bundle of strtlw* must be gf ^ lb., and a load of 
hay or straw of 36 bundles ^r trusses. Sales in 
quantity to the same perso^ will comply with the 
Acts, if of the necessary weigl^.* The seller must 
hand to the buyer a ticket containing the number 
of trusses, name and address of the owner. The 
Statutes provide for definitions of “old"Tiay, for 
quality, weight of bands, market register of sales 
by common salesmen, factors, or agents. Penalties 
are provided for mixing any substance with hay or 
straw so as to increase its weight. 

Dealers in Fertilizers and Foodstuffs 

Sellers of Fertilizers and Foodstuffs for cattle 
or poultry subjected to any artificial process, 
either in the United Kingdom or before impor- 
tation, are placed under certain rigorous regula- 
tions. The seller must give the purchaser an in- 
voice stating the name and percentages of the 
ingredients, which operates as a warranty. An 
article sold under a trade name implies a war- 
ranty. Penalties are prescribed for knowingly 
selling false quantities, or false marking, or mix- 
ing with deleterious articles, for tampering with 
the bulk so as to affect the sample, aud for ob- 
structing the authorities in taking samples. 

Marine Store Dealers 

Marine Store Dealers must have their name 
and description painted upon their premises. 
The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, prescribes the 
keeping of books, penalizes purchases from any- 
one under 16, and the cutting up of old cable. 

Old-metal Dealers 

Old-metal Dealers may be ordered by the jus- 
tices to be registered and to keep certain books. 
A search warrant may be granted if there is a 
suspicion, and penalties are incusred if stolen 
property is found in their possession. 
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There are three things wanted in any business 
man, and if he would follow out these three things, 
they ought to carry him pretty well to the top of 
the ladder. The first thing that is more required 
to-day than at any time is for every man to be 
absolutely honest ; and the next thing is that he 
should understand his business thoroughly — he 
must be a thorough man — and along with that, it 
he wants to achieve something more than his fellow 
man, to get just ahead of him, he must be a hard 
worker. There is no royal road to success in busi- 
ness except hard work, honesty, and exf>erience; 
and it is a very remarkable thing that when you 
really dip into the secret of the success of all the 
great modern stores, if you get really to the bottom, 
you will find that the more honest the policy that 
has been adopted, the more successful tho.se stores 
have become. This applies not only to Britain 
but also to the founders of such stores in France, 
Germany, and America, as the Bon Marche in 
Paris, Wertheim’s in Berlin, and WanamakePs in 
America. The largest store in France — the Bon 
Marche — having as much as three times the turn- 
over of any ^ore in Britain, was built up by a 
Lian of this nature. The secret of success in each 
of these stores has been that they have dealt abso- 
lutely honestly with the public. Their system of 
trading has been to sell at a fair margin of profit, 
and to fix one price for everybody and not to 
depart from it. If customers are not satisfied 
with the goods that they buy in the establishment, 
they can bring them back and have their money 
refunded. 

When a young fellow fails it i very often 


because he takes liberties with the three great 
principles above laid down. The yomig fellow, 
of course, even with experience afid knowledge of 
trade, has got to be wideawake, to be alert. In 
these days of change, when almost everything and 
every branch in all conditions of society are in a 
stiite of change, it behoves a young fellow to be 
alert, not to get into a groove, but to be (juick to 
adapt himself to circumstances. This is certain 
if he wants to be successful in business: and also 
if he wants to be successful in any pro fes Thai, he 
requires the three princij)les just as much as he 
does it he intends entering a commercial career. 

In our store we could get a larger profit prob- 
ably for one year if we wished, without the public 
being able to observe it to any great extent, but 
if we pursued that policy we fe^l quite sure that 
the public would eventualTy find us out, and that 
the bu.siness would gradually suffer. 

What is most wrong to-day with young men is 
that they do not apjdy themselves to woj’k as if 
they meant to wdn success. They seem to lack 
ambition or desire to get on; they seem quite 
satisfied with their ordinary position in life. When 
the writer was in America be found the young 
American taking an intense interest in his work. 
He was more energetic and more anxious to push 
forward and to gain higher positions. That feel- 
ing is much more strong in the young fellows in 
America than in our own 'country. Then again, 
the insular and conservative feeling that seems 
to creep over the great mass of our population is 
detrimental to business. People seem more gene- 
rally satisfied to walk along a beaten track, and 
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it is with the utmost difficulty that you can get 
men to think or to act along new lines. It is 
the harder path, but it is the one path that the 
young fellow shoul j mark out for himself, and we 
^11 should aim after something better and higher. 
TO our business, we feel that the high position 
we occupy brings responsibilities, and with these 
responsibilities we can only act in the highest and 
best sense, but that is also in our truest interests. 

The writer has l^d practical experience of start- 
ing a big store, as he was in at the beginning of 
a big stord comprising fifty departments which 
was opened out at once, and had an immediately 
successful career. The history of most stores in 
London, is one of gradual growth, departments 
being opened up as the demand arises. With this 
experience the writer came to Whiteley’s. 

The secret of a big store’s success lies in its 
management. Although the manager does not 
undertake the actual work — this is done by his 
departmental heads and assistants — he is really 
the responsible man. He sets the policy of the 
house, altering it for good or bad as the case may 
be. Every assistant should be engaged by him, 
and no resignation should take place without the 
full facts being Tirought before him. The greatest 
importance should be attached to the ptmonnel 
of the staff. It is the staff which comes into 
actual contact ^\dth the customer. Again, each 
bin er must be selected with the greatest care, for 
the buyer can make or mar his department. To 
]V).sses'< the right buyers is one of the main 
eleiueucs in the success of a store. 


Advertising, to be successful, n^t relate to 
goods of real value which exactly correspond with 
what they are stated to be, without exaggeration 
or undue puffing. 

As to the future, there is ample chance for the 
man who wili T^rk. There l^e been great im- 
provements in the moral toia^f those engaged in 
the business, and those ar^till most successful 
who have had a good hard upbringing at the 
beginning of their life. The ydung man of to-day 
is often too slack. He must devote the greater 
portion of his life to his business if he % to be 
successful in it. The drapery trade offers greater 
advantages than ever it did. There is a great 
opening, and salaries are higher than they have 
ever been before, but like other trades it offers the 
best opening for the first-class man. 

The big store has done much to elevate the 
mass of the people. All sorts of things are col- 
lected there and suggest bright and new ideas, 
and are an education in the matter of values. 

The writer is of opinion that the man of initia- 
tive and strong determination will not be disjdaced 
by any circumstances; but suppose the small re- 
tailer’s position is endangered by the big store, is 
that a inatt(‘r to be so much regretted'? Would 
not a man’s position be often a better one if he 
were working for a large store with a wider hori- 
zon and greater pros]:>ects of advancement, under 
better working conditions? This is an aspect of 
the case which is not too frequently dwelt upon 
ill connection with the cry of the small trader. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Part is devoted to the important subject of National and International Trade, 
and especially to the latter. National trade is, however, here treated in the wider sense 
of the trade of the nations, although it has been kept in sight that the aspect which is 
most interesting is the export and import trade, particularly the exchanges with Britain 
and the British Dominions. Problems connected with the domestic trade of Britain have 
already been touched upon in Part I, and here it is the capacity and present output and 
the probable future of the trade of the Mother Country and the Colonies which claim 
principal attention. While British trade with foreign countries is still the most impor- 
tant to the home country, the trade of the Empire has received special consideration. 

But it is impossible, however anxious Britons may be to accentuate the growth of 
British trade with the Colonies, to close the eyes to the fact that British trade with 
foreign countries is still far more important. Imports from British possessions may 
bt worth over XI 50,000,000, but imports from foreign countries are valued at over 
£500,000,000. Again, the value of “visible exports’' to foreign countries is nearly 
t\\ ice the value of those to British possessions. But, while these totals are expanding 
from year to year, there is a greater proportionate increase in the imperial trade. It 
is necessary to kcej) the comparative returns in mind when dealing with the importance 
to Britain of the respective oversea trades; although in comparing Britain’s outward 
and inward trade with her Colonies and with foreign countries lespectively, the 
great difference between the populations of the two groups should never be forgotten. 
Britain sells on the average to each individual white colonist many times the value 
sold to the individual foreigner. The British manufacturer and exporter is vastly 
and intimately concerned in the settlement and population of the prairie lands of 
Manitoba, the valleys and plateaux of South Africa, and the plains of Australia, because 
every new colonist will inevitably add to his colony’s trade with the Mother Country. 

To make clear to the ordinary man how rapidly international trade has grown, some 
concrete statement* is necessary; as, for example, that given by Sir Charles Macara at the 
meeting of the International Cotton Committee in 1910 to the effect that 125 years ago 
Britain imported only four or five bags of American cotton, while to-day the actual value 
of the cotton trade of the world is over £600,000,000. 

35 
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At the same meeting Sir Edward Grey was able to assert that in no great centre of 
industry had the development of character and the social development been greater than 
in those industries which were connected with cotton. The International Federation 
emphasized not the rivalry, but ‘the great points of agreement in industry. They were 
searching for the ](^rogress of common international interests. While this is true of 
Britain’s leading manufacturing industry, it may safely be said that similar signs of 
healthy advance are discernible in other directions. At no time, in fact,*has pessimism 
in regaled to the broad outlook of British trad^ been less justitied. 

There is no doubt that facts connected with our fiscal system and the relative pro- 
gress of British trade compared with that of foreign countries, together with aspirations 
aftei^ an inter-imperial as contrasted with foreign trade, have received an immense 
amount of popular attention during the last few years. Out of the many years of 
controversy which divided public opinion so sharply that the greatest caution must be 
observed when writing even from the commercial standpoint of tariffs and fiscal systems, 
it must be agreed that some good has emerged. The public intelligence has been cjuick- 
ened upon economic problems, and people who, perhaps, never troubled themselves about 
any commercial system beyond tlieir own daily routine, and left to professors the theory 
and to statesmen the inherited practice, now talk gliblj" and argue not ineffectively on 
“ most - favoured - nation clauses”, “invisible exports”, “ zollvereins ”, “foreign invest- 
ments”, and many other abstruse problems connected with public finance and international 
trade. “ Where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, man}^ opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in tlu* making.” 

While throughout this work, and especially in Chapter II of this Part, where Tariffs 
are examined, the utmost effort has been made to kei^p free from all partisanship, it may 
be permissible and instructive here to refer to a statement made on a non-party occasion 
by one of the British political leaders. Addressing the Iron and Steel Institute in 1903, 
Mr. Balfour said: — 

“I am one of those who profoundly distrust the current creed — or the creed wliich 
is largely current — that the prosperity of one nation is the adversity of anotlu'r; tliat 
he best serves the industrial prosperity of his own nation wdio attempts to depress tlie 
industrial prosperity or to snatch a share of the common work of industry from some 
ether nation. I believe this to be utterly untrue. I do not, of course, deny — I am not 
Utopian enough to deny — that there is some real basis of truth, some element of reality, 
in what is called commercial rivalry between this nation and that nation, between one 
industrial community and another industrial community. . . . But my firm conviction 
is that these oppositions of interest are absolutely insignificant compared with the great 
community of interest in which they ought to be lost and forgotten. . . . What tlie world 
wants, irrespective of class or nationality, is a greater production of the things that 
v)iarikind require; and the disputes as to the division of the results of this great industrial 
\\«^rk are really insignificant compared with the interests that are involved in making 
the W'ork of the world profitable and efficient. In the ordinary current controversies of 
the day it is supposed that what is good for one industrial country, let us say in a neutral 
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GeM)RGK Cadburv ; born 1839 Birmingham ; Chairman of Cad- 
bury Brothers, Ltd.; Chairman of Daily News, Ltd.; i^'ounder of 
Bournevillc Model Village. 

Andrew Carnegie; born 1837 in Dunfermline; made a hu^c 
fortune in the United States as Iron and Steel Alanufacturer ; a noted 
philanthropist; Author of 'F/ie of 1 ^ 7 istztess^ etc.; LL.D.(St. 

Andrews). 

Arthur Chami^eremn; brother of the Rig^ht Hon. Joseph 
C'hainbci him ; Gliairman of Kynoch, I^td. 

Thom CoA'r^ (1809-83); born in Paisley; built up the Thiead 
Industry founded in Paisk'v by his father. 

Sir JKRI.MIAH CoiAiAN, \ R'K ; born 1859 in Suricy; Chairman 

ot j . i C olman, lad., Norwich; Baronet, 1907. 

Lord Cowdran’ of ?vlidhurst; born Wcetman Dickinson I’carson 
in 185^%; Baronfa, 1804. raised to T'*eera,<4e. tqto; I^resident of S 
Praison \ Son, Ltd , ^ ontrartors foi Jhi]:)lic W’oiks; Al.P. ^L.; for 
(. cdchesiei. 1893 *9io. 

Sir Fr wc'i^ Crosslia, B \R'r (1817 72); born a1 Halifax; built 
nj> Caijiet Ii^dustry in Halifax .John Crossles N Sons, Ltd.); M.I^. 

• L.; 1852 72, Mayor of Halifax, 1849-50; B^ironel, 1 863. 

Sir Dr>N \ed CuRRii: I 825- 1909; ; KC.M.Cb, 1 88 i , and G.C M.G., 
1897 , f^oLUTclei of Donald Cuiiic N Co., Alana^^ors of the Union-Castle 
Line of Steamships; ^I.P. (L.) foi West J^erthshiie, 1880-85, (^L.U.) 

I 885-1900. 

• 

Lord Devonpor r ; liorn Hudson Ewbanke Kearley in 1S56; 
Baronet, 1908, raisecr to Pceraj^e, 1910; first Chairman of Port of 
London Authority since 1909 ; Parliamentary Secretary- to the Board 
of i'rade, 1903 (^9 , M.P. 1 .' for Dc\on]^ort, 1892—1910. 
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lAarket, is of necessity wholly bad for what are called its trade rivals. T^here may be 
w)me truth in it, but the truth is a petty and insignificant fraction of ^frtie whole truth, 
and the wholb truth is that what we want is that methods of production should be 
improved, and that the improvement should be shar^fl .by every nation and people on 
the earth. The fiches of one nation conduce, believe me, not to the poverty, but to the 
wealth of another nation ; and if we could double or treble by the stroke of some fairy 
wand the we^^lth of every other nation in the world but our own, depend upon it, our 
nation would greatly profit by the process.” 

This truth, which is still often so diflicult to perceive, has probably never been better 
or more fairly stated. 

British commercial methods are ever the subject of criticism. The establishnq^nt of 
a Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, with an office in close touch 
with the haunts of business men, was no doubt a right move, and lias proved a successful 
one, although it could be wished that the success were greater, and that co-operation with 
this Government Department on the part of the commercial community were more 
pronounced. The Department still has to advertise its willingness and ability to assist, 
and does not appear to be overwhelmed by acceptances. It works largely through the 
voluntary organizations, such as Chambers of Commerce. But the work should not stop 
there. A fast amount of money is spent by the nation in collecting, and then printing 
and disseminating, information of a commercial character, and a better service, wfith a 
larger expenditure of public money, is often demanded. Perhaps this information is not 
always subjected to the most popular method of editing, and it is well known how 
necessary a })opular treatment of such figures is to a busy world. It is to be feared that 
tons of Blue Books go to lumber and waste. While much information trickles through 
the newspapers, whose editors summarily select from and boil down such official docu- 
ments, there ought to be more places where the documents themselves can be studied, 
ar 1 more guides competent to assist in the discovery of their special features of interest. 
It is a study worth the display of intelligence, and often productive of useful, apt illus- 
tration in ordinary business life, as one of the writers in this Part has shown. 

Every publi^^ library ought to have its commercial side, and every librarian should 
be familiar with the commercial literature of the day. We should then see a new 
usefulness in the library, and perhaps an awakened interest in its more truly literary 
purpose. German public libraries aim at being more select, and at being storehouses of 
knowledge and culture rather than mere warehouses for miscellaneous goods. Why 
should we always have to learn method from the Germans — method which we have been 
told is “ only a reduplication of common sense ”, the one faculty which Britons claim a? 
especially their own? And yet not only the lesson of method but the modem example 
of energy comes to us from that country where there is to be observed an “ unquenchable 
desire to work as contrasted in Britain too often with the evident intention to escape 
w^ork. The British Consul-General at Frankfort, in his report in 1910, said that the 
greatest in\petus to the development of German trade was given by the abundance 
of youthful energy, the willingness to work, the determination to achieve, backed by a 
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natural ada^bility and a sound commercial education, and directed by a gift of orga^n- 
ization carefuIV trained. Britain ought not to stand in any need of such an incentive,- 
and it cannot r^Hy be doubted that a nation in the fullness of its life i‘s ready for the 
development and activity of as^nviny and as high faculties as possible. 

It is not alone in the growth of the total volume of trade — the "most conspicuous 
and familiar example — that British progress is seen to be safe beyond all question. 
Variety in business is a distinct and hopeful sign. Novelty and flexibili/y in range of 
production, increased specialization and study of the markets, larger appreciation of 
trade openings throughout the world — these are distinctly favourable signs. As in the 
retail mart at home, so in the oversea markets — ^adaptation, promptitude, and originality, 
withr a rigorous maintenance of high quality, so that each article or service may be fitted 
for the purpose for which it is intended, carry the assurance of continuance in that 
high place in the world’s trade. The future of British trade is the subject of a special 
chapter in this Part, contributed by one who, through making it a special study, has made 
a name for himself in this connection. It is hardly necessary to observe that in this case 
he has written entirely from a non-party standpoint. 

An additional impetus to national commercial progress has been given by more 
general travel and a wider knowledge of the possibilities of British trade in all parts of 
the world. Appreciation of the truth that changes of work, of scene, and of personal 
associations bring new thoughts, call attention to the imperfections of old methods, 
stimulate a ‘divine discontent';, and in every way develop creative energy” (Marshall) 
will be accountable for a still greater increase and more general participation in foreign 
and colonial trade as these habits and turns of mind become more extended. 

It is hoped that the treatment accorded in this Part to the problems of National and 
International Trade may help to stimulate such energy and determination. 



CHAPTER I 

THE HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE 
OF BRITAIN 


The Rise of British Trade — Supremacy of British Shipping — The Balance of Trade — True Relations 
of Exports and Imports — Tariffs and Imperial Reciprocity — Science and Industry — Government Assistance 
— Extension of British Trade. 


No cciuntry^is so richly dowered with natural 
resources that it is self-contained and self-sufficient 
when its fieoplo have reached a state of civiliza- 
tion. Every country, therefore, exchanges its sur- 
plus of products or manufactures for those of other 
countries, and an export and import trade come 
int(. heing. The natural tendency of all industries 
is for a product to be cultivated in the country and 
locality wliere it can be produced most cheajdy. 
Sericulture and cotton -growing, for example, could, 
no doubt, be carried on in Britain, and artificial 
re.stiictions intended to reduce or prevent the im- 
]»ortation of silk or cotton from other countries 
might be invokeci to assist these industries; but 
the production would assuredly be uneconomical. 
The country is far better employed otherwise. It 
is better to exchange coal for cotton and silk and 
wine than rhat these articles should be produced 
indifferently with excessive labour and* capital ex- 
penditure in a country not suited by nature for 
such industries. This principle is at the root of 
political economy. If the world had an ideal con- 
stitution, the free exchange of commodities would 


be universal. Thereby mankind would reap the 
greatest reward with the minimum of labour. But 
affairs are regulated from national points of view, 
and nations usually consider the universal good 
opposed to their interests. 

To a nation the importance of foreign trade 
depends upon its ability to provide itself from 
its own natural resources. A country stretching 
through every zone of temperature, whose situa- 
tion enables it to produce for itself every vegetable 
l)roduct, and blessed with a sufficiency of all the 
minerals required by its inhabitants, could afford 
to be indifferent to export and import trade. But 
in proportion as a country lacks natural products, 
or is unfitted for tUeir exploitation on account of 
conditions of temperature and climate, so foreign 
trade becomes necessary — an import trade to pro- 
vide it with the surplus resources of other lands, 
and an export trade to pay for what it imports. 
Britain is essentially a country deficient in natural 
resources, hence her export and import trade is 
of very high importance, indeed ^essential to her 
existence. 


THE RISE OF BRITISH TRADE 


The internationali trade of Britain, notwith- 
standing the volume it has attained, and that it 
has long been pre-eminent in the world, has a 
foundation not very remote, when we remember 
that in the year 1700 the total amount of our 
imports was valued at £4,600,000, and our exports 


at £6,100,000, approximately; and that even in 
1800 these figures had only grown to £30,500,000 
and £38,000,000. The year 1854 is the first for 
which we have reliable statistics, and in that year 
the imports stood at £152,000,000 and the exports 
at £116,000,000, the total trade per head of the 
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population being £9, 145. In the following fifty 
years the development of oversea trade was such 
that the figures w^e: imports, £551,000,000; ex- 
ports, £371,000,000; and the total trade per head 
was £21, 11s., and it continues lo^grow at the 
present day. 

The origin of British oversea trade is, of course, 
found in the English ambition to be a maritime 
power, which had its rise in the age of Elizabeth. 
This spirit, as well as the growth of native in- 
dustries, was carefully nurtured by Burleigh and 
Cecil, who aimed, not at treasure like the Spaniards, 
but at the supply of necessaries. The pride and 
igncirance of Spain, and the religious persecution 
in both Spain and France, left commerce to the 
English and the Dutch, and drove to England the 
founders of many of her skilled industries. Na- 
tional ambition suffered a decided set-back during 
the reigns of the early Stuarts, and the Dutch 
supremacy affected British trade both far and 
near. Cromwell’s brief tenure of power was con- 
spicuous for a foreign policy which did much to 
lay the foundations of ])resent foreign trade, and 
the government of Charles II, or rather Claren- 
don, must be credited wdth a commercial ix)licy 
which Avas enlightened for that age ; but in those 
days, and indeed until comparatively recent times, 
the occupation of distant territory meant little 
more than the import of merchandise, largely in 
the nature of luxuries, in British vessels, and the 
exi)ort of British manufactures. 

The policy of conserving the carrying trade was 
due to the belief that it was of more conseciuence 
than dealing in the goods by way of export or 
import which various countries might produce. 
Trade with distant countries was then a matter 
with which government and the nation at large 
troubled themselves little beyond treating it as 
the home monopoly. 

Colonial Expansion 

Colonists were sometimes those disaffected wdth 
the home government who had emigrated for other 
than commercial reasons, and sometimes those 
Avho were reje^’ted by the old country. Early 
colonization was, however, due to those who 
were often styled “Adventurers”, although their 
enterprises were often confirmed by royal charter, 
and they were generally incorporated Ititoajoint- 
srock association. India was not only exploited 
lit also politically governed down to the middle 
‘f tiie nineteenth century by the greatest of these 
Lcr fiorations. South Africa has been more recently 
tlu field where chartered companies with commer- 
cial d)iect' have been the forerunne'- of Bntish 
federations. The rise of Scottish industries was 


of later date than English — not till after the 
Union of the Parliaments, at the opening of the 
eighteenth century. The industries of Ireland 
came later still. 

Although the great descendants of some of these 
early “plantations”, as they w^ere called in New 
England, are not under the British crown, owing 
to political aggravation which led to the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 177G,‘^yet the Hudson 
Bay Company existed long before the Dominion 
vof Canada w^as dreamed of, and remains to-day an 
important trading organization. In early times, 
and with a blood relationship very little removed, 
it w'as natural, even without the interposition of 
Navigation Laws, that trade should follow' the 
flag. At the present day, when the important 
colonies are self-governing, with powder to impose 
tariffs against the mother country as w'ell as the 
rest of the w'orld, retention of the trade with the 
colonies is a problem, with one exceptional ele- 
ment, very similar to that of the maintenance of 
trade wfith foreign countries. 

It took many years to appreciate that Lord 
Durham had risked his political^ reiuitation to 
write “ the most instructive imblic document on 
colonial administration that had ever been wTitten ” 
(A. L. Low^ell). His forecast of the pros])ects of 
Canada has been fully justified. The “almost 
boundless range of the richest soil” is still ))eing 
rendered available for the ])ur])oses of agncnltuie. 
The “Avealth of inexhaustible forests of the b(\^r 
timber in America, and of extensive regiems of the 
most valuable minerals”; the “greatest and richest 
fisheries in the w'orld the “ best fuel and the most 
abundant w’ater-])ow’er available for the coarser 
manufactures the “ safe and spacic)us harbours 
“ long, deej), and numerous rivers, and ^'ast inland 
seas”; “unbounded materials of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing industry” — all these 
natural endowments have now been tested, and 
are still being held out as attractions to desirable 
immigrants. 

That th^se are “the rightful patrimony of the 
English people ”, “ the ample appanage which God 
and Nature have set aside in the New World for 
those whose lot has assigned them but insufficient 
portions in the Old ”, must be read in a somewhat 
different sense from that which Lord Durham, in 
his famous report, no doubt intended. “Wise 
and free institutions” have happily healed and 
cemented political relations, but trade must be 
maintained by other meaQs ; the commercial 
“ benefit of the British people ” must be sought in 
other w’ays. “The experiment of keeping Colonics 
and governing them well ” has, indeed, been given 
a trial with results which even Durham could 
hardly have anticipated ; but that the vast Do- 
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minion of Canada should be content merely to 
“ supply the wants of our surplus population, and 
raise up millions oi fresh consumers of our manu- 
factures, and producers of a supply for our wants ” 
is not a large enough ambition for the people of 
that Dominion, nor of any other dominion under 
the sway of the British crown, and this the Brit- 
isher in the home country must speedily recog- 
nize, if he has not^one so already. The intention 
to become manufacturing nations themselves is 
now well tleclared. i 

Trade and Imperial Sentiment 

It is commonly said that “trade follows the 
flag”. The statement contains some truth, and 
the enormous trade of Britain is due in no small 
measure to the fact that her flag floats upon so 
many shores. Look at two adjacent territories 
similar in general natuial conditions, one British 
and the other non-British — British Guiana and 
Dutch Guiana, for instance. In the former country 
the iin])orts are about 55 per cent British, equal- 
ling £3 per head of the population ; in the latter 
the British shart of the imports is only 20 i)er cent 
of the total, equalling 27.s. per hciid of the popula- 
tion. Australia and the Argentine Republic may 
he compared. Both are great agricultural and 
str»ck-raising countries; both are far removed from 
the groat manufacturing nations, and in both the 
imports have an annual value of about £60,000,000. 
In the Argentine one-third of the imports are of 
British origin, eciual to about £3, lOs. per head 
of the ]»oi)ulation; in Australia over 60 per cent of 
the iiqtorts are British, being equal to about 
£.5, ivjs. per head of the population. Wherever 
v\ turn we find that a British country favours 
British trade — proof that imperial sentiment /las 
a cash value. 

Canada is the only colony in whose import 
trade Britain is not supreme, and this is due, of 
course, to the fact that Canada and the United 
States have a common frontier with all Jthe facili- 
ties of communications enjoyed by adjoining terri- 
tories. British manufactures go -to Australia as 
to £26,000,000 against £8,000,000 foreign; to New 
Zealand, £9,000,000 against £1,000,000; to South 
Africa, £12,000,000 against £4,000,000 from foreign 
countries ; as for Canada, the figures are £12,000,000 
against £21,000,000. It remains still to be seen 
whether the slight preference which is given to 
the home country, in ^he Dominions, will, in the 
long run, have any effect in diverting some of 
their foreign trade to the mother country, after 
allowing foi the rise of home manufactures in the 
colonies themselves, a rise most noticeable in 
Canada and Australia. 


“The Workshop of the World*' 

Britain was formerly the granary of Europe. 
The policy by which her statesmen raised her to 
that position^w&s doubtlesg a wise one in its time. 
In the days when the normal state of Europe was 
one of war, and before other continents were able 
to supply food for the people of •Britain, a regular 
and abundant home supply was a necessity ; but 
when an era of comparative peace followed the 
long international strife, the policy width had 
built up Britain’s agricultural industries \\'as 
modified with advantage to the nation. It was 
then more profitable for the people to purchase 
the greater part of their food supplies, giving in 
exchange the products of their factories. Thus 
Britain became “ the workshop of the world ”, and 
her greatest development during the last century 
has been as a manufacturing nation. Three things 
made that development possible: her natural re- 
sources of fuel; the supremacy of British shipping; 
and the spirit of invention in the manufacturing 
arts which took hold of her people. Britain was 
then alone in the possession of her great natural 
resource. Coal and cheap carriage are the founda- 
tions of economical manufacture. Britain was then, 
as now, the carrier of the world, and the entrepot 
of nations. Her ships brought the natural pro- 
ducts of every clime to her shores, where they 
could be transformed by machinery driven by coal 
fuel, and made into articles of use and ornament 
for exchange with every civilized and uncivilized 
people on the face of the world. 

The age of steam brought its first blessing to 
Britain. The spirit of invention inspired Watt 
and Stephenson, Arkwright and Cartwright, Cort 
and Bessemer, Nasmyth and Maudslay, and bent 
their genius to the tasks they executed so bril- 
liantly. All these factors played their part in 
moulding the industrial destiny of Britain before 
Germany had become even a jjolitical empire, or 
could have thought of a commercial future, and 
while the population of the United States was 
absorbed in agriculture. When these chief com- 
petitors of Britain in the world’s markets first 
awoke to the consciousness of theii^ opportunities, 
Britain was a master craftsman. But it was in- 
evitable that such an exclusive position could 
not be maintained in the world, and there were 
special reasons why a nation which was limited 
in natural resources should soon be confron.ted 
with keen rivals. 

The two great industries of Britain were textiles 
and iron manufacture. Cotton was always im- 
ported, and never a protected industry. To this 
day every pound of cotton worked in the spinning 
mills and weaving factories of the country is im- 
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ported, and a great proportion of the wool and 
flax for the sister industries comes from oversea 
sources of supply^ which in the case of Australia 
had to be created by the introduction of the 
sheep. , * < 

The iron deposits of Britain fall short of the 
manufacturers’ demands, and more and more is iron 
ore imported, while local supplies are ample in 
Germany and America. The wonder therefore is 
not that other nations are making headway, and 
develd^ping some of their manufacturing industries 
at a more rapid relative rate than Britain ; it is 
rather a matter for surprise that Britiiin still 
retains her high place in the manufacturing field. 

the United States of America, to take one 
example, is a competitor with most favourable 
natural conditions. Formerly American cotton was 
shipped to England, spun into yarn, woven into 
cloth, and then shipped back to the United States 
— the districts of the cotton fields. This practice 
was clearly anomalous, though it still prevails 
to some extent; but the tendency to set up a 
cotton factory near the cotton field is a natural 
one, and is bound to become more and more pro- 
nounced. On the other hand, three factors favour 
Britain’s continuance as a great cotton-manufac- 
turing country: (1) The extent of her shipping, 
which gives her access to the markets of the world, 
while communications from the United States are 
deficient. (2) The advantage of experience of the 
trade and i)Ossession of the markets. (3) The lower 
cost of production in a country where the cost of 
living is not enhanced by protective tariffs. 

The first of these three factors, also connected 
with the last, gives promise of being maintained 
until economic conditions in the United States 
make it possible to build ships at the low cost at 
which they can be turned out in Britain. The 
second factor is bound to be diminished by time 
and experience ; and it is not possible to speculate 
upon how long the third factor may give its un- 
doubted advantage to this side of an industrial 
nation. The whole situation, when studied closely, 
reveals "this fact— that the British cotton trade, 


the rock on which so much of Britain’s material 
prosperity is reared, is distinctly pregnable, and 
is vested in her by no natura’ advantage. 

In the next most important national industry — 
the iron and steel trade — natural advantage does 
not lie quite so heavily tofvards the side of com- 
peting countries. The trade was reared on home 
resources, although it has far outstripped them. It 
has the advantage that nowheri^ in Britain is long 
railway haulage necessary to place the products of 
the iron mines and steel works on board ship. The 
deposits of the United States can be mined at 
much less cost by adits instead of by deep mines ; 
but the products of the United States’ iron mines 
have to be hauled many hundreds of miles for 
shipment, the largest and richest deposits being 
far from the coast. Attempts to discount this are 
made by manufacturers working upon a gigantic 
scale. Ore ships automatically loaded on the 
great lakes, blasting furnaces and rolling mills 
with excessively large capacity, and railway wagons 
capable of taking many times the load of British 
railway wagons, assist this movement. 

In whatever branch of industry investigation is 
made, the situation in the different countries is 
fraught with much interest, and the outlook forms 
a fascinating problem for the student of industrial 
movements. It seems inevitable that the future 
must be with the countries w^hich have been pro- 
vided by nature with the most generous measure 
of natural wealth. Already in coal and most 
metals Britain has no longer the first place, and 
cannot hope to regain it. It is only natural, when 
the activities of a great nation w’itli a popula- 
tion more than twice that of Britain are directed 
towards the exploitation of much greater natural 
resources, that the former British rate of progress 
should be eclipsed. The philosophic and only com- 
fortable or rational reflection is that the markets 
of the world are numerous enough, and the con- 
sumption of the world is extending rapidly enough, 
so that notwithstanding the increase of the produc- 
tion of otjier nations, Britain may hold all she has 
and still go forward. 


SUPREMACY OF BRITISH SHIPPING 


It is impossible to overstate the advantages of 
that command of the sea which was. the rise of 
Britain’s greatness, and which is still the basis of 
hur suyjremacy. It is in regard to her sea power 
^ind in her mercantile marine that the contempla- 
iion of Britain’s future finds no room for those 
he ‘citations and doubts that are sometimes forced 
niKm the thinker in connection with her general 
commercial outlook. In this sense othei nations 


have hitherto toiled after her in vain, and it is 
rather the citizen of the United States of America 
who draws poor comfort from reflection on a 
national fleet. A writer has complained, in refer- 
ence to one sphere of influence, that “English, 
German, French, Italian, Austrian, and Spivnish 
lines ply regularly to the great ports on the At- 
lantic side of South America; with almost equal 
frequency other lines under the same flags con- 
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tinue the journey to the west coast, and gather 
the riches of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador for 
home consumption, l^t alas ! the Stars and Stripes 
of our own country are seldom seen, and much of 
the trade that should belong to us has escaped 
because our merchant ‘marine has dwindled to 
nothing during the last generation”. The com- 
mand of the sea, however, does not entirely de- 
pend upon the merg^ntile marine of a nation ; it 
has largely to do with ports and coaling stations 
on the broafl highways of commerce. 

Sliipping routes have a potent influence on in- 
ternational trade. In the middle ages the products 
of Asia reached Europe over the isthmus of Suez 
and through the Mediterranean. Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence were the carriers of the world. Then 
the sea route to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope was shown by Vasco da Gama, and these 
cities sank as the suns of Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and England rose. Last century the opening of 
the Suez Canal sent the mercantile fleets of the 
world through the Mediterranean again, although 
the pre-eminence of the Italian cities had been 
lost for ever. Away beyond the w*\stern horizon 
m(‘n are at work c^iannelling another great isthmus, 
t^iat of I*anama, and when the work is done then* 
will be opened a new oiiean gateway between East 
and West. What does the event portend? 

Ida' J^inania Canal will not ad v, ullage trade 
between Euro])e and Asia, The Suez route will 
still bo the shorter. It will bring Great Britain 
nearer to New Zealand by about 13(X) miles, al- 
though the Suez Canal will still be used for ships 
sailing betAveen these two countries, because the 
Australian trade is so WTapped up with the New 
Zealaui? trade, and Australia will still be much 


nearer via Suez. The great fact about the Panama 
Canal will be that the manufacturing States of 
the Eastern United States will be placed nearer 
many Eastern markets. New %rk will be much 
nearer to the •Icmg westerly seaboard of South 
America than Britain ; NeAv York and Liverpool 
are now about equidistant from Valparaiso and 
the other South American Pacific ports. New 
York will be 1500 miles nearm* Yokohama than 
Liverpool, and will have an advantage of 1000 
^miles in the case of Melbourne, and 4000 mife.s in 
the case of New Zealand. If American shipping 
rises to its opportunities — an event which is in 
doubt — the United States will attain a great ad- 
vantage in Japan, Australasia, and Pacific South 
America. The mere fact of the greater proximity 
of those markets will induce keener American 
comjietition, and probably a greater share of im- 
I)ort trade. A large amount of American manu- 
factures reach the markets mentioned via British 
ports, the better shipping services of Britain 
making this transhipment trade profitable to im- 
porter and exporter alike. With the greater prox- 
imity of these antipodean markets to New York, 
it may be expected that this transhipment trade 
will disappear, and that direct communication will 
be established upon a larger scale. 

Much benefit will probably accrue to the trade 
of Britain with California and the other Pacific 
States of the United States, and with British 
Columbia through the trans-Panama route. The 
great wheat lands of the Canadian west, the 
timber, fish, and fruits of British Columbia and 
California, will find a convenient avenue to Europe, 
and return cargoes will contain much British manu- 
factures for these western markets. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


Many countries, of which Britain is the most 
conspicuous example, import goods to a much 
higher value than the value of the goods eaeported. 
This is sometimes expressed by the phrase that 
“ the balance of trade is against” country. The 
theory that lies behind the expression is that if 
the purchases have a value greater than the sales, 
the difference rej)resents a drain upon capital that 
will eventually lead to the bankruptcy of the indi- 
vidual or nation. The practical objection to this 
contention is that in spite of a long series of years 
during which this reputgd drain has been going on, 
the British nation is richer than it has ever been, 
judged by accumulation of capital, remuneration 
of labour, income-tax assessments, savings-bank 
and friendly -society deposits. From the wide 
national point of view there is no single evidence 


of decline. Turning to foreign countries, we find 
that almost every country in Europe exhibits a 
similar higher value in imxiort than in export trade. 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and Greece imjiort, goods to a 
greater value than their exports. Austrian trade 
is almost on a balance, and in Russia and the three 
Balkan States exports exceed imports. Other 
evidence than the balance of trade must, therefore, 
be looked for to determine prosperity or adversity 
in national life. 

The prirna fade udverse balance of trade re- 
quires, however, some explanation, and the ex- 
planation lies in what are generally called “in- 
visible exports ” ; exports of a character which do 
not figure in customs returns, or in statistics of 
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national trade, a great part of which escapes the 
vigilance of any commercial calculation. “In- 
visible exports ” are goods sold or services rendered 
to other nations,^ paid for by those nations with 
money or money’s worth. If it car be shown that 
these “invisible exports” are of a value equal to 
the difference between the annual import and 
export values, this in itself disposes of the argu- 
ment as to adverse balance of trade; but their 
value cannot be computed with accuracy. A 
British fishing fleet may go straight from the 
fishing ground and unload its ocean harvest at a 
continental port; such trade is properly but not 
officially British export trade. But services ren- 
cfered by British traders as merchants between 
other nations* traders are of greater consequence. 
If a British exporter sells a cargo of Belgian cement 
to the River Plate, and has it sent direct fn^m 
Antwerp, securing by the transaction a profit of 
£200, this wdll justify £200 worth of adverse 
trade. Professional services count in the same 
way. A British mining engineer who reports on 
properties in Mexico may contribute a fee of 
£1000 towards the needed balance of adverse 
trade. But the most important services rendered 
by Britain are in connection with ship])ing and 
the investment of capital in foreign and colonial 
enterprises. 

In round figures the imports of the United 
Kingdom have a value in excess of exports of 
about £150,000,000 annually. This difference can 
be more than accounted for by the interest on 
foreign investments and by services performed 
by the British mercantile marine. The British 
Government holds Suez Canal shares that yield 
dividends in excess of £1,000,000 per annum, 
and this justifies £1,000,000 worth of the import 
trade for which there is no exi)ort equivalent. A 
conservative estimate by the Board of Trade 
calculates the earnings of British ships in the 
international carrying trade for cargo alone at 
£90,000,000 a year. This takes no account of the 
earnings of passenger traffic and mail .service, 
which it would be impossible to estimate wdth 
approxim.ate accuracy, although it is fair to say 
that they cannot be less than another £10,000,000. 
The shipping services, therefore, justify more than 


two-thirds of the presumed adverse balance of 
trade. British investments abroad easily exceed 
the remainder. A recent ^^ritish official return 
shows, as far as can be traced by Inland Revenue 
authorities, the annual interest from British in- 
vestments abroad to be £89,000,000. When the 
most rapid survey is made of the fields where 
British capital supports railway, mining, and in- 
dustrial enterprises throughout the world, it can 
safely be said that this adverse balance of trade 
might be very much greater than it ‘.lovv appears 
to be w’ithout reaching a point when it need occa- 
sion any alarm. 

True Relation of Exports and 
Imports 

It is too common a sujiposition that a high 
capita export and import trade is a certain indi- 
cation of prospt'rity in a country. New Zealand, 
for example, has an export trade of £21 j>er in- 
habitant per annum, and an import trade of over 
£18. The United Kingdom has an import trade 
of over £13, and an exjjort trade of over £8, 10s. 
per head ; while the United otates has a 
capita import trade of less than £4, and export 
trade of less than £5. The exjdanation is simply 
that New Zealand is one-sided in its industries, 
and produces far more food tlian it can consume. 
This large excess is exported and paid for by 
manufactures imj)orted. The United States, on 
the other hand, is more nearly balanced, having 
a wider range of natural resources to provide the 
food and raw materials reijuired by her ])cojde. 
She is far more prosperous than many countries, 
such as Norway and Sweden, where the foreign 
trade has a much higher /)er capita value. The 
United Kingdom is an instance of a country where 
there is this want of industrial equilibrium, where 
the deficiency in natural resouices makes a large 
foreign trade essential. Countries with a higher 
2 )€r cajnta trade than the United Kingdom include 
Australia, as well as New' Z(‘aland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, but an elementiiry knowledge of trade 
conditions in fhesc countries would allow^ no one 
to accept a higher rate of trade per head iis evi- 
dence of greater prosperity. 


TARIFFS AND IMPERIAL RECIPROCITY 


No account of the present international position 
ir industry and commerce could |^>OvSsibly be taken 
if it did not glance at the aspirations after im- 
jjcrial reciprocity in fiscal matters. The British 
s^df- governing colonies have established tariff 
syi^tems, wffiich place the produce and manufac- 


tures of the British Emiure upon a slightly more 
favourable basis in their markets than the produce 
and manufactures of foreign countries, and it is 
widely thought that, in return, some preference 
should be accorded to colonial goods in the home 
market. The obvious difficulty experienced by 
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Britain in regard to this aspect of imperial recipro- 
city is that, her system being one of Free Imports, 
she cannot discriminate. Concessions could only 
be given under a system of prevailing customs 
duties, and Britain has not yet decided to revert 
to a system of protective duties against the world 
even for the purpose of inaugurating a slightly 
Jpwer scale in favour of certain preferred markets. 
The colonies had no §uch problem to face. They 
had followed the practice of protecting their 
domestic indtistries by tariffs, small or great, and 
it was a comparatively easy matter to introduce 
discriminating duties so as to favour Britain and 
other parts of the British Empire. No colony, 
however, has shown any intention of admitting 
the products of other parts of the Empire ujion 
terms which would approach equal competition 
with her home manufacturers. Free Trade within 
the Empire must be regarded as chimerical, or at 
least it has not been considered practical politics 
either at home or in the colonies. The actual 
cash value of the resi)ective Preferential Tariffs 
is discussejd elsewhere (see Chapters II and VI of 
this Part). In general, the prefererce granted is 
small and the effect disappointing, even to the 
most ardent advocates of this imperial system. 
The future is in the hands of the electorate, and 


therefore does not form a fit subject for discussion 
here. 

In considering the commercial future of nations, 
it must be recognized that a new fcictor has entered 
into the calcularicMi of affairs— a factor that may 
prove potent in confounding the artificial barriers 
which have hitherto been devised. For the do- 
minion of the land and sea the nations have long 
contended in war and in the peaceful competition 
of business. We may be now upon the thresh- 
old of the conquest of the air, and when thiit is 
achieved the ordinary limits of jurisdiction must 
cease to be hindrances to international inter- 
course. But the possible effect of aeroplanes 
as commercial vehicles is too remote to enter 
into present-day calculations. It is, however, 
curious how history repeats or resembles itself. 
Adam Smith, in arguing for the free importa- 
tion of beef, urged that that commodity could 
never be imported to injure local stock-raising, 
because the only means of transport was on the 
hoof, and the expense of the operation would 
always prove effective protection for local pro- 
ducers. The locomotive, the steamship, and the 
refrigerator have confounded this contention, and 
it may be reserved for the flying machine to re- 
verse many of our own calculations. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


It is still possible, however, amidst all the con- 
troversy that has taken plac(‘ in the United King- 
dcun and throughout the Empire upon the subject 
of Fiscal JVdicy, that factors which might make 
for tiu‘ greater advance of British trade have been 
ovono(>ked. On taking u\) his position as High 
(’cininissioner in London for the Australian Com- 
monwealth, Sir George Beid, in the course of an 
interview, said: “I wonder if your marvellous 
manufacturing ])ower is being turned to the best 
account? The recent discoveries of science have 
continuously improved the art of manufacturing. 
Are the people of England digging deeply enough 
into the possibilities of applied science? Is in- 
dustrial capital sufficiently embarked on the side 
of observation and experiments? Is there not as 
much danger in the laboratories of foreign coun- 
tries as there is in their dockyards?” 

It has become a commonplace to point to the 
subject of aniline dyes, and the march wdiich the 
German manufacturers, stole upon the British in 
this respect, but it is by no means certain that 
similar opportunities might not be lost, even in 
the present day. Development in trade might 
take place only after others had shown the way, 
and so considerable inroads would be made upon 


commercial supremacy for the want of a little 
forethought, and important industries might be 
imiiregnably established in other countries, the 
benefit of which some “observation and experi- 
ment” might have secured for this country. 

It has been said that national wealth and pros- 
perity may be modified in a positive or negative 
sense by a system of tariffs, but cannot be won 
thereby any more than health can be secured by 
the taking of i)ick-me-ups and tonics. In the 
invention of new^ dyes and syntheuc drugs, in the 
making of microscopes and scientific instruments, 
the Germans have excelled because their Govern- 
ment has established an admirable system of na- 
tional education, and because their manufacturers 
have had the foresight to employ in their works 
regiments of research physicists and chemists. 

Industrial economy, carried to a fine point, 
utilizes many waste products, or what were for- 
merly regarded as waste products, thereby turning 
not sand, but rubbish, into gold. Even the dust- 
bins of our towns and cities provide the power for 
electric-light plants; ammonia and sal-ammoniac 
are made from liquor issuing as waste from the 
common gas-manufacturing plant; arsenic is re- 
covered from the residuum of aniline dye works; 
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brewers’ waste forms a valuable cattle food; slag 
wool, the waste product of the iron-blasting fur- 
nace, is an effective non-conducting covering for 
pipes and boilers^ and out of the blasting-furnace 
slags are also made paving stones f,nd glass. Fish 
waste provides a good substitute for isinglass, and 
fish scales can be treated so as to form imitation 
pearls, while leather is made into artificial ivory, 
glue, and fertilizers. The refuse from many metal- 
lurgical processes, formerly considered valueless, 
is n^w compelled to yield its metallic contents 
for industrial service. Samuel Cunliffe Listei* 
became a millionaire and a peer through his pro- 
cess of utilizing silk waste. These are only a few 
instances of the value now attached to what was 
formerly disregarded and thrown upon the rubbish 
heap, but these instances show how valuable a 
handmaid chemistry is to industry — such marvels 
has the scientist, particularly the chemist, accom- 
plished. But it is in the sphere of science that 
British industrial enterprise vseems to fall short; 
and in that sphere lie many industries which, 
in other countries, have been advanced farther 
through the prescient enlistment of the chemist 
and physicist in the industrial system. 

At the root of the co-operation between science 
and industry lie education and specialization. 
Scientific education and training, apprenticeship 
and specializing study on the scientific side of 
industrial i)roduction, have seen victories in the 
past, and are bound to be more and more the fields 

GOVERNMENT 

Although opportunities have been lost in the 
I^ast, it may be said with some confidence that the 
British nation is alive to the necessity for technical 
education in the present, and that the Govenmient 
and private benefactors have not been niggardly 
in the supply of funds where opportunity has been 
demonstrated for the furtherance of British indus- 
try. The efforts of Government may not have been 
seen so much in fostering research and experiment 
as in the spread of better information, both with 
regard to home and foreign trade. Statistics have 
been vastly improved and adjusted in resjiect of 
the available material in Government departments, 
and the opportunity which the State has of utiliz- 
ing distant officials has been called into service 
for the collection of foreign commercial intelli- 
!?ence. 

Government, which first took an interest in trade 
‘.wing to the necessity for revenue, and which taxed 
trade as trade became a taxable element, has seen 
with increasing advantage the wisdom of utilizing 
Government resources for the benefit of trade. 
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of victory in the future. Anyone who considers, 
however, the ground on which recent successes 
have been won, is apt to be somewhat pessimistic 
with regard to the sliare of Britain. The develop- 
ment of electrical industries has been primarily 
non-British. The motor car and aeroplane we owe 
to France and America; Germany has been far 
ahead .in industrial chemistry, and has almost 
monopolized the nianufactui^ of dyes and other 
products of coal tar, which was British by right of 
invention and discovery. The typesetting and 
great printing machines come from the United 
States ; so did, originally, the typewriter and the 
automatic machine tool. Germany provided the 
incandescent gas mantle and the metallic filament 
electric lamp — the two recent great improvements 
in domestic and public lighting. Britain can 
certainly claim the turbine steam engine and half 
the credit of wireless telegraphy, but among the 
epoch-making inventions and discoveries her re- 
cent share is surprisingly small. In her own 
industrial progress she owes some of her greatest 
men to foreign nationalities. It will be obvious 
that there is need of the greatest skill and training 
to acipjire and to hold the position of a gn^at 
manufacturing nation. Hai)pily, invention and 
scientific discovery do not long remain the j^rivate 
l>roperty of those through whom they have tlnur 
birth; they are rapidly appropriated, and a peojile 
with intelligence to adapt may often secure greater 
advantiige than those with genius to invent. 


ASSISTANCE 

The Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, and the 
Colonial Office are now constantly seeking Iresh 
avenues in which to assist commerce by Govern- 
ment officials and support. This is a departure 
which would not have met with the ai)proval of 
some of our greatest commercial authorities of 
yesterday, who strongly doubted whether anything 
beyond ^the collection and publishing of the best 
information with regard to trade should ever be 
undertaken byiGovernmcnt. The idea of fostering 
trade abroad by means of a Government depart- 
ment would have been scouted not many years ago 
by those who were considered to have the most 
enlightened views upon our commercial policy. 
The establishment of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade would certainly not 
have had the approval o( Lord Farrer, we have 
been told by Sir Robert Giffen ; and what would 
he have said to the still more recent development of 
an Exhibitions Branch, with Government officials 
touring the country trying to induce manufac- 
turers to occupy spaces in a foreign exhibition. 
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taken and allotted and managed by Board of 
Trade officials? 

British Commercial Complacency 

So much has been done, not with the entire 
approval of the commercial community, many of 
whom have come to look upon exhibitions, foreign 
or home, with some suspicion. On the other hand, 
there is the urgent Bemand put forward by that 
community i^r improvement in the service rendered 
by our Consuls, coupled, it may be, with inadequate 
appreciation of the services already rendered. It 
is, perhaps, somewhat characteristic of the British 
people that they should criticize the conduct of a 
department or undertaking, and at the same time 
fall short in anything like a hearty co-operation 
in the efforts already made, when, without such 
co-operation, such efforts can only be moderately 
successful. In the abstract, the British merchant 
still takes very little interest in developments of 
this character; but he excels at complaint when 

EXTENSION OF 

The object of the present Part is to deal 
with the trade of the United Kingdom, foreign 
countries, and the Dominions and Colonies, with 
a view to the better appreciation of the factors 
that go to the conservation and extension of that 
trade. In the chapters which deal specifically 
with foreign countries and the Colonies, it has 
been sought not to repeat the information which 
is already supplied in established quarters, but to 
collect information from other sources, and to deal 
with that information in a comparative sense. It 
is shown on a later page how the intelligent use of 
tiie trade figures found in an annual “ Blue Book ” 
may illuminate the problem of where a particular 
manufacturer may seek his foreign market with 
the best hope of success. Many a Government 
publication is full of practical service, if only the 
way about were understood. There is %till an 
opening, it is believed, for the fresh treatment of 
statistics, of geograjihical, and even political, in- 
formation from the direct jKiint of view of com- 
merce. With a more accurate and long-sighted 
regard for the possibilities of trade abroad, it will 
be possible to apply that intelligent anticipation 
of commercial prospects which has been applied 
to home trade with such success. 

It may be instructive ’to note the difference be- 
tween British methods and the methods adopted 
by the Trade- Commissioners of some of the 
Colonies. The British method is strictly detached 
from any semblance of identification with any 


a particular demand, on a Government department 
or official, however unreasonable, is not imme- 
diately satisfied. 

An effort to secure a reform which shall affect 
a trade or a section of a trade has generally to be 
promoted by the few, and, ev^n when carried, it is 
long before the new regulation is understood and 
availed of by the many. The larger aspects of 
success or failure do not give th% ordinary business 
man any serious pause. Lord Rosebery, as Lord 
Rector, delivered at Glasgow, in 1900, one of his 
^any monitions to the nation, when he said T;hat 
be was greatly struck by a passage in the report 
of the United States Consul at Chemnitz: “If 
an industry in Germany languishes, immediately 
a commission enquires into the causes and recom- 
mends remedial measures, among which usually 
is the advice to establish technical or industrial 
schools, devoted to the branch of business under 
consideration ”. In a word, he said they go to the 
root. Is the British manufacturer always so eager 
to investigate the origin of failure ? 


BRITISH TRADE 

individual interest, intensely dignified and bureau- 
cratic. Ask for information, and the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade 
will furnish it, if it be available, and will even 
go to some trouble to procure it. The Colonial 
Trade Commissioners go much farther. They 
actually take orders, which they transmit to their 
headquarters to be handed to the producers for 
execution. They perform, on behalf of the manu- 
facturers of their country, the functions of com- 
mercial travellers, quoting prices and terms, fur- 
nishing samples, and clinching business with buyers. 
We do not say whether the British officials should 
act upon these lines or not, and we have already 
seen there would be strong objectors to any further 
development in Government aids. 

While information of a vitally important char- 
acter to commerce was either ignored, as beneath 
theii dignity by Government officials, or discovered 
by chance and locked up for their own benefit by 
particular British merchants, it was4iardly to be 
expected that commercial i)rogress in the wider 
sense could make great strides. We are now sup- 
I)osed to be living under a different dispensation, 
and if the Correspondents of the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch perform the duties which they 
have undertaken, there should be an opportunity 
to extend these relations abroad. Many manu- 
facturers and merchants, who never contemplated 
anything but the most indirect participation in 
trade beyond their own country or the immediate 
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continental neighbourhood, might then participate 
in direct international trade. 

When it is seen how a little forethought or enter- 
prise in any retail venture can lead to success in 
one of the oldest commercial^ tjioroughfares in 
London, with competition at its very keenest, and 
a public suspicious of any departure from the 
customary, it is surely not too much to suppose 
that these more intelligent and better informed 
methods applied to foreign trade might vastly 
develop and extend it in many directions. Many 
instances, however, of the want of the most elei 
mentary precautions constantly come to hand from 
British representatives abroad. 

• 

Imperial Commerce 

It is undeniable that public opinion in matters 
of trade in recent years has been most concerned 
with the extension of British trade with the Col- 
onies, and the most prominent of all features in 
connection with this question has been the one of 
preferential tariffs. The effect of these tariffs in 
so far as they have become a portion of Colonial 
fiscal systems has already been referred to, and is 
noticed in detail in Chapters II and VI of this 
Part. The efforts of the United Kingdom to 
secure trade with the Colonies have been sys- 
tematized to some extent by the appointment 
of officials known as “His Majesty’s Trade Com- 
missioners” for the four Dominions, and by the 
establishment of Correspondents by the Board of 
Trade in the Colonies and Dependencies, w’ith the 
idea that they should perform services in connec- 
tion wdth the Colonies similar to those rendered by 
Consuls in foreign countries. This is a movement 
which so far seems to have been fully justified. 

The Colonial Office has also been brought into 
closer touch wdth the trade of the Colonies by 
means of personal tours undertaken by high offi- 
cials, and it is eminently desirable that such visits 
of inspection should be periodical events. 


The efforts of the various Dominions themselves 
have been even more demonstrative, and there are 
few which have not established depots and show- 
rooms, with attractive windows, setting forth these 
products and possibilities, in London and other 
large towns. Canada has been to the fore in 
emigration inducements, and the various states of 
the Dominion have themselves separately urged 
their claims. Australia has not been far behind; 
the interests of the Comn$)nwealth novf being 
represented by a High Commissios^er, and the 
various states still having their own agencies. 

A better knowledge of the imperial heritage, 
from the commercial standpoint, is still the chief 
desideratum. Most of us grow up and remain 
entirely ignorant of its territory outside our own 
coast. A tour through the leading portions of the 
Empire is possible at a cost of about £150, which, 
considering the time taken, is little more than 
many might spend on a summer vacation at some 
pleasure resort in Europe. 

The closer co-operation of the United Kingdom 
and the self-governing Colonies has not only to 
be secured by the efforts of various trade commis- 
sioners; there is much that caig. be done for the 
benefit of imperial commerce, and this was fully 
appreciated by the meetings of the Cffiambers of 
Commerce at Sydney in 1910. An Inii)erial Coun- 
cil of Commerce should be able to give effective 
consideration to many of those questions which 
vitally concern the conservation and due ])rotec- 
tion of trade. The imperial trade mark has been 
advocated, and the consolidation and assiiiiilation 
of the j)atent laws of the Empire. The idea of a 
national trade mark has been current in Britain 
for many years, and w^hile the question is beset 
wuth practical and legal difficulties, the achieve- 
ment of a common distinctive mark for British 
goods is w'orthy of a determined effort. But these 
are only some of the items on the agenda of the 
Imperial Business Council, whose work will grow 
with its growth. 



CHAP,TER II 


TARIFFS, BOUNTIES, COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 
AND THEIR EFFECT UPON TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


Customs Tariffs — Dominions’ Preferential Tariffs — Maximum and Minimum Tariffs — Countervailing 
Duties — A Zollverein or Customs Ifnion — Varieties of Protective Tariffs — Tariffs in Operation — 
Commercial Treaties — Influence of Tariffs on Trade and Commerce. 


Ai the outset; it is desirable to obtain a clear 
corico])tion of the meaning of the word Tariff*, 
r^anciful derivations have been abandoned now, 
aij'l the word is regarded as derived from the 
Sp-anish tarifa (and its cognates), meaning a list 
(►f prices, or book of rates. In this place it is 
riec\issary to limit the connotation of the word, 
for not every such list of prices and rates will 
be regarded. We shall not ente^’ into a hotel, or 
any such establishment, and enquire for its tariff, 
though the word is used in that connection with 
a stricter regard for the true meaning than is the 
case frequently in the use of terms commercially. 
In I Ills place the word tariff will be used of those 
lists of goods, and the -duties of customs (occa- 
sionally of excise also) placed upon them, either 
for importation or exportation, which are so 


familiar a feature of international trade. Tariffs 
to be considered here, therefore, wall be those 
•which are incidental to Government, which are 
concerned with the public revenue, which also 
aff'ect, sometimes very seriously, the course and 
volume of trade. It -will at once be recognized 
that in tariffs we approach a subject which is con- 
fessedly attracting attention in every modern state, 
and has a bearing upon commercial interests and 
methods which cannot be easily overstated. It 
touches countries, groups, persons, social life in 
a manner that is quite arresting, while it is on 
the face of history that, whether in relation to 
revemue or to trade, the subject has ever, as to- 
day, been a source of much anxiety to all who 
have been conscious of the bearing of tariffs on 
general welfare. 


CFSTOMS TARIFFS 


Already it has been suggested that customs 
tariffs have been distinguished by the function 
which they are designed to discharge. Before the 
chief distinction is dealt with, it may be well to 
call attention to the term “Customs”, which is 
used to denote the duties placed on goods ex- 
ported or imported. The term “Customs” is 
traced to the twelfth and thirteenth century, and 
denotes payments which were customary, but 
gradually became confined to payments or duties 
levied on imports or exports. It is interesting 
in contrast to the German word zoll^ equivalent 
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to our toU^ which is used for the duties of a similar 
nature. In either case the word is flsed to denote 
a well-known payment on the movement of goods, 
and we may proceed to notice the distinction made 
with regard to such payments, according to the 
functions which the tariff of which they are items 
is designed to discharge. 

Functions of a Customs Tariff 

The functions of a customs tariff may be re- 
garded, chiefly, from two points of view: (1) in re- 
49 18 
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gard to revenue, and (2) for the regulation of trade. 
These functions, of course, are not exclusive, but 
complementary to one another. Originally, no 
doubt, the revenua^ was the prime source of the 
institution of a tariff. The question is intimately 
connected with the development of Government in 
general, and states have grown in a more or less 
tentative manner as the demands of circumstances 
required. As force** and conquest oftentimes pre- 
ceded any attempt at organization, short cuts to 
a revenue have had to be invented. The irregular 
origin of states required or dictated the easiest 
method of securing a revenue. The very circum- 
stances were such in most cases that the readiest 
means were resorted to without any consideration 
of the merits of methods of raising the money 
required to pay expenses. In ancient, as in modern 
times, it was the case that taxes of all kinds were 
real impositions placed upon subjects, willing or 
unwilling, by the might of the conqueror, by the 
force of authority, by those who were little disposed 
to regard anything else than the will and require- 
ments of the strong. This is seen on every hand 
and in all ages; the tax is the symbol of power 
and authority, and the ** customs” or “toll”, as 
one method of satisfjdng the demands of ruling 
authorities, will be found to be a device, in the 
first instance, for collecting a public revenue. In 
the modern world this function of a revenue-getter, 
either really or ostensibl}^ has been the prime 
character of a customs due, of a customs tariff, or 
tale of such dues. 

Nothing is more obvious, however, than that 
these customs tariffs have been used, and are used 
to-day, for purposes beyond the securing of public 
revenue. The methods adopted in most countries 
to collect the customs revenue were found inevi- 
tably to interfere with, and even to deflect, the 
course and the nature of trade. The jealousy of 
nations is an older passion than the cultivation 
of peace and concord. The envy of men of old 
sought means to hinder or to alter the exchange 
of material possessions. The pride of isolation 
has ever Struggled against the lust for possessions 
in other hands and other countries. As trade and 
intercourse between peoples and nations increased, 
and as custoVns came to be exacted on passing 
commerce, it has been sought also by means of 
these customs for revenue to regulate .such a trade. 
Such a regulation, if later in origin than the 
revenue functions of customs duties, has in many 
i xTids become the most characteristic and promi- 
i.'Uit feature of a customs tariff. The step from 
the institution of a tariff, or toll, upon passing 
con/inerce, with all its consequence.s in rules and 
reguiations, the restriction of the trader's liberty 
in thv- interest of revenue, was but short, in time 


and idea, to the regulating of that trade for ends 
other than for revenue. The trade might be en- 
couraged or discouraged, the ^people with whom 
it should be transacted might be determined, the 
very character of the goods allowed to pass the 
toll barrier might be dictated. Hence we come 
to the familiar distinction between a customs tariff 
for revenue only, and a tariff for what are called 
protective purposes. How often is it observed 
that in discussion, though not perhaps in openrtion, 
that distinction, though quite familiar, is ignored 
[l completely! From a commercial point of view it 
is obvious that the distinction between a revenue 
tariff and a protective tariff is vital; it may be 
said that the practical consequences are such as 
few can trace to their ultimate issues, but are seen 
by most to be of a highly imi)ortant character. 

Relation of the Two Functions of a 
Tariff 

The relation of these two functions of a tariff 
is a question of much practical importance. In 
this place the object is to elucidate what exist.s, 
or to trace the real character of tariffs, rather 
than to ask whether any specie.s of tariff may 
be justified or advocated. From such a ]>oint 
of view the inter-relation of a tariff for revenue 
and a tariff for protective or regulative purposes, 
still more the multiple character of the same tariff, 
i.s a matter of obvious practical imi)ortance. Gan 
the same tariff produce a revenue and “protect” 
internal interests? is one form of the encpiiry pro- 
posed. Whether we regard exports or imi)ortf5, 
the maxim, “ the more the merrier ”, appears to be 
applicable if revenue is considered; the revenue 
or toll taken Avill be in direct proportion to the 
volume and value passing. To use the tariff i)ro- 
tectively seems at once' to be to re.strict either 
((uantity or quality, or in some way to check the 
flow of commerce, and to direct it into alternative 
channels for certain ends. It is conceivable that 
this interference may be of such a degree that it 
would be difficult to show any limitation of revenue 
from that source. Conceivable, it may be re- 
peated, but it IS not probable that such a light 
incidence, so well balanced a method, should be 
adopted. If we turn to regard taxation as a 
whole it is seen everywhere to be anything but an 
exact science, and as an art in government it is 
still in a youthful and somewhat crude state. 
Tariffs used for protective purposes also, as will 
be seen further on, are not in practice of such a 
nicety that consequences are calculated delicately 
and deliberately and with a sure vision. A revenue 
may be sought most effectively sometimes, and 
even usually, by means of customs on articles 
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which are consumed largely, and consequently will 
be confined to a narrow area of the imports and 
exports. The prelection required from a customs 
system of duties is usually, on the other hand, 
spread over a large area, and in practice the im- 
position tends to become regardless of revenue in 
search of protection. Though it is possible to say 
that these two functions are, nationally, comple- 
mentary, yet it is^found that it is difficult to com- 
bine the two functions at the highest efficiency. 
Some revenue, and an amount of regulation of 
trade in quantity and quality, are combined daily 
in practice; but it is not so much a question 
whether the machine works at all, as whether it 
works with such results as satisfy and justify the 
energy applied. In one very important respect, 
both kinds of tariff, framed for revenue or for 
protection, partake of a similar character, and that 
a restrictive one. Every customs tariff is restric- 
tive. To collect revenue, time, place, routine, 
expense, and so forth conspire to hinder; it is 
obvious that liberty is not as it would be were the 
movements of merchandise, in or out, un watched, 
or not regulated for revenue i)ir*})Oses. Is not 
this even more obvious in the working of a tariff 
for protective jmrposesl The interference here 
is not incidental ; it is purj>oseful ; and while it 
reduces the flow’ of commerce, it reduces revenue 
also, by the friction probably, but certainly by the 
expense of working the tarift' framed with such a 
purpose. On the wdiole, then, w’hile a tariflf for 
protection may be com]demcntary to the revenue, 
it tends to reduce the area from which that rt venue 
is drawm. This subject, however, may be de- 


veloped at length when tariflfs of various kinds 
have been reviewed; but the mutual relation of 
revenue and protection in the working of tariffs is 
one of those aspects of the question which cannot 
be neglected Vithout serious loss. 

Various Forms of Customs Tariffs 

In treating of the varieties of customs tariffs it 
will be found difficult to avoid a cross division. 
This follows from what has just been said respect- 
ing the complementary use of tariffs, both for 
revenue and for protection or regulation of trade. 
Tariffs have been developed chiefly where the com- 
bined objects have been sought; and the endea- 
vour to cope with the ever-varying and widening 
nature of commerce, as intercourse has multiplied 
among nations, has led to the invention of many 
devices by which somewhat contradictory ends 
might be obviated and served at once. Hence it 
is not surprising if the terms used in describing 
varieties of tariffs should be found difficult to 
classify strictly as between revenue and protective 
methods. Still, it is suggested that a classification, 
such as that which follows on those lines will be 
found useful. 

Aspects of a Tariff for Revenue 

We may find modifications of a revenue tariff — 

(a) By a preferential arrangement. 

(l>) By maximum and minimum rates. 

(c) By countervailing duties (inland taxes). 

(d) By a Zollvereiv . 


BREFERENTIAL TARIFFS 


That a preferential arrangement, such as that 
now allowed in Canada on certain imports from 
the United Kingdom, does affect the yield of 
revenue from the customs duties is evident at 
once. The same may be said of similar preferences 
now embodied in tariffs of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, the Dominion of New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa. Amid a great variety 
of detail as regards the application of the prin- 
ciple to the items on the tariff, there is a simi- 
larity of method and an identical object. On a 
given kind of import a duty at a certain rate is 
imposed for general application, from which a 
discount is allowed when the consignment origi- 
nates within the British Empire, in the above cases. 
It is usual to represent this as a loss of revenue 
to the dominion making the modification, but it 
is also obvious that, according to general experience 
of the incidence of customs duties, the importer 


of such favoured goods himself finds a favour in 
the low’er duty. This is seen at once to be a case 
in which considerations of revenue are intermixed 
with a protective tariff. The le venue aspect is 
seen to be affected by such a modification, but 
usually it is found that a preferential arrangement 
becomes necessary or advisable on account of the 
essentially protective nature of tlie tariff. 

Colonies and Preferential Tariffs 

Colonial expansion gives rise to preferential 
arrangements; it is a device which is suggested 
largely by political rather than economic con- 
siderations or the interests of the revenue. At- 
tempts have been made in various ways thus to 
eliminate difficulties arising from geographical re- 
lations forbidding economic equality. In British 
dominions, in far-sundered regions, such attempts 
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are termed preferential when questions of the 
tariff are treated; in the French tariff, as in the 
case of a possession such as Algeria, or the island 
of Martinique, an attempt to equalize is made by 
means of a dUaxe de distance, whicli ty a peculiar 
use of the imagination is framed on the supposition 
that those widely sundered portions of the earth 
are parts of France; but as that is not really so, an 


allowance is made on the customs tariff in respect 
of the distance from France, and so the produce 
of such possessions is supposed to enjoy equal 
opportunities with native produce in the markets 
of France. In both cases the point of view leading 
to such modifications of the tariff is protective, 
though it is true all the time that the revenue is 
affected. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFFS 

f 


The same in general may be said of the device 
knojvn as maximum and minimum rates. The 
tariff in most such cases is a complicated and 
usually a long one ; but it becomes more so by the 
addition of a series of charges on the “ maximum 
and minimum” principle. Not only is there more 
than one scale of charge on the importation of an 
article, but frequently the arrangement permits 
the administrative authority to fix a charge within 
the indicated maximum and minimum points. To 
perceive how this must affect the yield in revenue 
is easy. An instance of the application of this 
principle may be found in the French tariff which 
w'as promulgated in the Journal Offictel for the 
30th March, 1910, in which Gruyere cheese had 
imposed upon it an import duty of 35 francs 
per 100 kilos, on the general tariff, with only 
12 francs on the minimum tariff ; or again, iron 
(tinned), of more than of a millimetre in thick- 
ness, at 14 francs and 12 francs jjer kilo, for 
maximum and minimum rates, respectively. The 
phrase and terms used in such a case as this are 


strictly relevant to the revenue ; but it is evident 
on very slight reflection that the motive of these 
devices is protective. If revenue only were sought 
it is not probable that any such devices would be 
resorted to, nor does experience contradict this. 
The circumstances requiring the invention of maxi- 
mum and minimum rates arise from the practical 
difficulties found in working and applying a pro- 
tective tariff ; but as suggested already it is easily 
seen how such a device must affect the revenue 
derivable from a tariff, and the variation of revenue 
is made much more important and possible by the 
disi)ensing })Ower usually allowed 1K> the adminis- 
tering authority. From a revenue point of view 
a “ maximum and minimum ” tariff is interesting 
chiefly as illustrating the difficulty of combining 
the two objects — securing revenue and affording 
protection — and the obvious contention for the 
mastery by the two associated motives. As this 
maximum and minimum device is adopted in so 
many tariffs the nature of such a device cannot be 
studied too closely. 


COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


Another device wffiich modifies a revenue tariff 
is known as countervailing duties, and these duties 
are imposed usually for reasons differing in char- 
acter altogether from the preferential and maxi- 
mum and minimum devices. They are found 
usually in connection wdth tariffs which are im- 
posed for revenue only. The tariff of the United 
Kingdom, which is a tariff for revenue only, illus- 
trates this j)oiftt. As our customs laws impose 
heavy duties upon the importation of intoxicating 
li(luors, such as beer and spirits, and upon to- 
bacco, it is also enacted that the excise shall 
ludude imposts on inland productions of the same 
u-;:are. This applies to the case of tobacco now 
eq Lilly with the cases of strong liquors, for of 
recent years laws have been passed for Ireland (the 
Act of 1907) and for Scotland (the Act of 1908) 
empov ering cultivators to grow and to make con- 
samabic tobacco, a duty being placed upcju tlie 
tobacco thuir produced equal to the customs duty 


on imported tobacco. The case of cotton goods, 
hosiery, and other manufactured goods imported 
into India is well known. A duty of 3^ per cent 
is in) posed upon them, but a corresponding duty 
of excise is levied on the products of Indian cotton- 
mills. Me/ation of India will also lead to an instance 
of countervailing duties of a different kind, viz. 
tho.se imposed by Acts of 1899, 1902, and 1904 on 
sugar regarded as having been jjroduced by the 
aid of a bounty; and sugars imported into India 
from the Argentine Republic, Chile, Denmark, and 
Russia are now subject to such countervailing 
duties, varying according to the bounty to be 
countervailed. That fact does not gainsay the 
essential character of the Indian tariff, which is 
for revenue purposes chiefly; and the counter- 
vailing duties on sugar in form for revenue pur- 
poses are really an extraordinary feature of Indian 
public finance. 

In British history it is well known how at the 
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opening of the nineteenth century countervailing 
duties were a feature of the financial adjustments 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Owing to the 
different duties chargeable in Ireland, trouble arose 
in relation to articles of foreign origin, and as to 
whether they were subject to the British or Irish 
tariff. The Royal Commission of 1821 reported 
that the countervailing duties were then for the 
adjustment of taxation between the two countries 
rfifijher than for iSvenue purposes. If an article had 
been imported into one country, and then trans- 
ferred to the other, it was necessary to resort to draw- 
backs and other adjustments according to the tariff 
in vogue in the latter country. Sir T. J. Pittar, 
in his celebrated report (Cd. 8706 of 1908) on the 
Customs, says that the inconvenience to merchants 
of such a complicated method of collecting the 
duties was evident, and the danger of fraud on 
tlie revenue such as was found inii)Ossil.)le to coun- 
teract. It might be added that the exp(‘nse of 
working these laws must have been considerable, 
nor could these defects be avoided until the British 
and Irish treasuries were united, a union w^hich 
was initiated in 1816; but these countervailing 
devices were ^ot adjusted in a substantial manner 
until 1824. The countervailing tariff of the United 
Kingdom in 1816-7, at the union of the treasuries, 
v'as a long one. It touched a considerable variety 
of articles, made a special feature of providing an 
duty on articles which paid a customs duty 
on import, showed a differential duty in many 

A ZOLLYEREIN OR 

The German Zollverein 

A Zollverein, or Customs Union, is a well-known 
arrangement affecting' revenue. The German Zoll- 
verein is still the best instance of such an arrange- 
ment, and as the system of customs adopted in 
so important an area it attracts much attention. 
That Zollverein will be understood best from its 
history in connection with its obje\it. At the 
opening of the nineteenth century the Germanic 
States were a welter of independent powers, each 
one levying duties upon the transit of goods from 
one to another. Prussia was forging into a leading 
place in the Germanic Confederation which was 
formed in 1816, though Austria was a member, and 
led. The difficulties of transport in relation to 
customs duties had always been felt acutely; and 
in 1828 a convention made between Prussia and 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse led other states to join 
in that united convention, and to the formation of 
the Zollverein. That movement was not completed 
as we see it to-day until 1871, when Alsace-Lorraine 


cases in Ireland, and hence duties of excise were 
also “ drawbacks ” on exportation to Ireland. The 
“drawback” was then a very important feature 
of the tariff, for the imposts being so many, the 
return of duty, or drawback, became quite a com- 
mon feature of clearances at the custom house. 

Differential Duties 

These last remarks remind us also of differential 
duties, which affected revenue very seriously, and 
were at the time referred to by no meaifs few as 
between Great Britain and Ireland. They are 
identified chiefly with a protective tariff; and the 
British and Irish tariffs of that day were of that 
character; though a differentiation of duty in a 
tariff for revenue only is quite conceivable, such 
as the present British tariff, which differentiates 
by omitting Ireland from payment of the inland 
taxes {)ii land (1692), on inhabited houses, and on 
passengers on railways. The j)resent customs tariff, 
strictly regarded, makes no distinction now in 
duties on articles im])orted (or exported) into Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland. But these differential 
duties on s])irits were imposed as regards Ireland 
until 1853, and as regards Scotland until 1857. 
By that time the protective character of the British 
tariff was strongly on the wane ; and differential 
duties, even more than countervailing duties, are 
identified much more wdth protection than with 
revenue purposes. 

CUSTOMS UNION 

was introduced into the L^nion after the Franco- 
Prussian War. It should be observed that Austria 
did not join the German Zollverein ; and it is also 
worth observing that the little independent State 
of Luxemburg is now within that Zollverein. One 
of the features of chief interest, therefore, in the 
organization and scope of a Zollverein is that its 
area may pass beyond the political boundary of a 
state, and may, and does, include a power which is 
nuiue independent of the others in the Union for 
every other purpose than revenue. There are 
several other instances of this feature in Europe ; 
as Monaco with France. San Marino with Italy, 
and Lichtenstein with Austria, for revenue pur- 
poses. One of the purposes and objects, the prime 
function of a Zollverein, as in the German case, is 
to facilitate the transactions of commerce within 
its limits. Everywhere within the boundary of the 
Zollverein we have perfect freedom from fiscal 
interference with the course of trade. But with 
this freedom of commercial intercourse, within the 
union, is combined an attempt to levy toll upon 
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all goods entering within its zone. Freedom for 
the members of the union; a tax on all who are 
non-members — that appears to be the idea with 
which it was founde(J ; and it appears to embody 
theories of incidence for customs duties which are 
not accepted by very many. In this place, how- 
ever, the object is to afford a description of this 
method of raising revenue within a zone formed 
by a union of states. «An economic area is defined, 
and a tariff of some kind is used, to secure revenue, 
and to giecure some advantage to the dwellers with- 
in that zone. 

A Zollverein and a Political Union 

A distinction should be drawn between a Zoll- 
verein of the German kind and the case of united 
states, such as those of North America or those 
of the Swiss Cantons. In those cases the fore- 
runner is a political union, and the united taxation, 
and especially the tariff at the ports, follows uj^on 
the political arrangement. In the case of a Zoll- 
verein, as we have seen, political limits may be 
maintained, and yet an independent sUite becomes 
a member of a Zollverein which overleaps political 
boundaries. The difference is more than a differ- 
ence of structure, goes beyond the interest which 
a student takes in historical matters and institu- 
tions ; it is, in the case of a Zollverein, of the most 
practical character, and depends upon a clear and 
exclusive regard for fiscal and commercial matters. 

The Motif of a Zollverein 

Fiscal and commercial motif is found involved 
in the warp and woof of a Zollverein. Here again, 
the name is concerned with revenue only; but it 
is impossible to embody the ideas of those who 
formed this tariff union without regarding all out- 
side the union as commercial opponents to be dealt 
with in a protectionist spirit. It is usual to point 
out that from 1833 — w’hen the Zollverein already 
included several of the German states of greatest 
consequence, such as Prussia, Wurtemberg, and 
Bavaria — to 1879 the duties imposed at the limits 
of the union were of a moderate kind. Prince 
Bismctrck at the last-given date accepted the 
National Economy of List, and departed from 
those moderate dutie^s wdth the idea of fostering 
national industries by means of the tariff; and 
.T is still the fact that the very conception of a 
Z >’lverein involves much more than a method of 
collecting a revenue. The economic world beyond 
the Zollverein is a se^>arate, and even an opposing, 


entity. In support of this is the subsequent his- 
tory and present practice within the Zollverein; 
the seed was sown in the idea,^and all that was 
required to make it germinate was time and the 
demands of its sowers. As we shall see farther on, 
this device to furnish revenue for the associated 
states is at present used to further protective ends; 
and within the Zollverein are done some things 
which, so far as revenue goes, only tend to bring 
it to the lowest point. * 

9 

\ A Zollverein and British 
Possessions 

Some remarks made already, distinguishing a 
Zollverein from a case such as that of the United 
States of America, would seem to apply also to 
some instances within the British possessions in 
various parts. The political is more prominent in 
tht'se later cases than in the Zollverein. It is true 
that within the German Zollverein political ends 
are served ; but it is also (luitc clear that in form, 
and probably in pur])ose, the earlier ide^ w^as to 
serve commercial and revenue purposes. When 
WT look to Australia, to South i^frica, and to 
Canada, w^e do. indeed, see cases w'here states 
w’hich have been indejiendent politically join in 
a common fiscal, a common customs system, but 
in each case as part of a great politiciil unification. 
The latest instances of Australasia and South 
Africa are pre-eminently of that kind. Nor is it 
of small practical importance to note how the 
difference of political circumstance throw’s a light 
upon the limit and .sphere of the Zollverein. The 
Zollverein need not be under one political head; 
it is a purely fiscal and commercial arrangement. 
The South African Union is the union of con- 
tiguous states subject to the same sovereign, and 
while w’ithin its own limits it promotes ends and 
objects similar to those of the Zollverein, it does 
not, and cannot, unite with the whole of that 
sovereign’s realms for geographical reasons. The 
space between the related states is not available 
for the desiderated union. These facts and history 
make it important that the Zollverein idea and 
practice should be fully understood to-day. The 
distinctions which should be made might prove 
to be of much practical importance. One of the 
chief features of a Zollverein is that the area in 
which it obtains is a connected and inseparable 
w’hole, within which commerce is free from any 
restriction and interference of any kind on account 
of fiscal matters. Only in such conditions can it 
be reproduced in its essential features. 
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VARIETIES OF PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


So far tariffs for revenue have been considered, 
and modifications or varieties of such tariffs. It 
is necessary to proceed to consider some varieties 
of tariffs which are protective in character and 
conception. Among such protective tariffs we may 
notice the followinff : — 

(f) Retaliatory. 

(6) Reciprocal. 

(c) Nurses of industry. ^ 

(d) Bounties. 

(e) Navigation Acts : shipping. 

In these cases, of course, one motive animates all 
the varieties: it is to afford protection or aid to 
commerce and industry, though the method is a 
fiscal one. This leading idea will be elucidated 
as the various devices adopted are passed under 
review. 

A Retaliatory Tariff 

When we hear of a retaliatory tariff it is evident 
at once that a*tariff is being used for something 
beyond the ordinary purposes of a tariff, the pur- 
poses connoted by the term. Nor is it ditlicult to 
imagine how very different the conditions are from 
those in which a tariff for revenue only is framed. 
For revenue pur])oses only the chief concern is for 
the c<ninLry in which the tariff is to be enforced: 
as soon as retaliation is entertained in the framing, 
some country or countries other than the enactor 
are brought into the matter, and are so regarded as 
to cho age the character of the tariff. That character 
is affected vitally by the retaliatory purposes which 
to be served. A tariff for revenue, though it is 
a political instrument, ijnd is an incident of politi- 
cal rule, is not conceived for application to other 
political areas. Though it is true that any kind of 
customs tariff affects other political areas, a tariff 
for revenue only is an internal measure ; a retalia- 
tory tariff has an external motive added to the 
rest, and that regard for external objects and con- 
ditions tends to become regnant in such a tariff. 
In the case of a tariff for revenue only, though it 
is bound in any case to involve both fiscal and 
commercial matters, the emphasis is upon the fiscal 
aspect. In the case of a retaliatory tariff the out- 
look is a commercial one; but the muse of com- 
merce has a heavy brow, and there is thunder in 
the air. 

Methods of Retaliation 

The very term retaliation translates us into a 
different climate, and not only do we leave the 
raising of revenue in a subordinate position, but, 


passion entering, there is dan^r lest both revenue 
and commerce should be overlooked altogether. 
Unfortunately the methods adopted in a retaliatory 
tariff are only too well known. Different countries 
imagine that their commercial interests are mutu- 
ally destructive. From one side or the other comes 
an attempt by means of a customs tariff to pre- 
vent goods from the obnoxious country 0$ area 
from entering the country framing the tariff. That 
penalized country in turn seeks to defend itself 
from the effect of the tariff in question by using 
similar means to hinder the natural method of the 
exchange of commodities. The word “war” is 
often used to describe the position and condition 
of affairs. How very suggestive such an epithet 
is we may consider later ; but it is already evident 
that retaliation does not ax)pear to be an approved 
commercial method. Indeed, retaliation is es- 
sentially anti-commercial, and is adopted frankly 
to hinder, and not to aid, commercial intercourse. 
In this ])lace the chief concern is to review a tariff 
used for such purposes as retaliation. It is, in 
truth, a retaliation for a certain use of a tariff 
which is regarded as inimical by the other party. 
From no device known to the protective armourers 
do we get so thoroughly cold a weapon ; it may 
X>rove to be anything but sharp and effective, but 
its character cannot be mistaken: it is an attempt 
to force commerce by a fiscal sword. Happily this 
use of a tariff is not of common application, for like 
all such methods it is wasteful and exhausting, 
and requires an exchange into other methods of 
intercourse at an early date. Let it suffice for the 
jiresent, then, to liken the use of a retaliatory 
tariff to entering a new and stifling climate. Few 
will care to agree with Bismarck when, in a speech 
of May 2, 1879, he saio: “Trade between nations 
is to the advantage of one party over another”. 
On that occasion he was neither* correct nor wdse, 
but the idea of benefiting by hurting another 
country’s trade is one of those which has given 
birth to retaliatory tariffs. 

A Reciprocal Tariff 

A reciprocal tariff differs from a retaliatory as 
a storm from a breeze. They may come from the 
same quarter, but the one is not so destructive as 
the other. The reciprocal tariff is essentially pro- 
tective in character. In all these varieties the test 
of the tariff must be found with reference to a 
revenue, and, like the retaliatory, so far as a tariff 
is reciprocal it is not for revenue, but for pro- 
tective purposes. The basis of both is a tariff for 
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protective or non -revenue purposes, and each is a 
modification of a normal scale of customs rates. 
The retaliatory endeavours to accomplish an end 
by aggravating the incidence of a tariff ; but the 
reciprocal enters intt^a bargain,* tfae essence of 
which is the reduction of rates on the one side and 
the other. In consideration of an allowance on 
such goods by one party, the other party contracts 
to make a similar ^'allowance in its own tariff. 
These allowances, or even the omission of certain 
article from a tariff, need not be, and in some 
cases, of course, cannot be, upon the same class of 
goods. The reciprocal tariff is based upon any 
kind of concession made by one party to the other. 
As was seen already in some of the modifications 
of a tariff w’hich have been considered, the reciprocal 
tariff is resorted to by those wdio accept a view of 
the incidence of import duties which is not com- 
mended by economists generally. That view ap- 
pears to be that if a country admits goods free of 
toll or tariff, or admits them wdth a charge much 
lower than a charge made by a country exchanging 
commodities with it, that country is at a disadvan- 
tage. To appraise such a view properly it would 
be necessary to discuss a preliminary question of 
great moment, viz. the legitimate use of a tariff, 
and that in connection with another of equal im- 
portance, the nature of commerce and international 
exchange of commodities. Those who u.se the term 
reciprocal, or rather resort to reciprocal tariffs, are 
committed to a regulative and protective use of 
tariffs, and as with other devices of the same 
character, reciprocity tends to emjdiasize the poli- 
tical rather than the economic character of the 
business in hand. It is true that fiscal means are 
used, but the motive underlying them is more 
political than anything else. 

A Tariff Nursing Industry 

A tariff used as a nurse of industry assumes 
the character of a protective instrument frankly. 
There is a baby, a certain industry, which requires 
nursing betJause of its youth and weakness; and a 
tariff is resorted to for nursing purposes. This is 
a step beyond retaliation and reciprocity. Those 
are m the pufely commercial plane, in form at 
any rate, though not without other relations ; but 
a tariff nursing a new industry is frankly engaged 
ill helping industry. As for revenue it is aban- 
doned wholly, and the method of imposing a tariff 
1- adopted for a purpose quite foreign to its origin, 
li relation to a tariff it is a very extraordinary 
exi nsion of its use. A tariff undoubtedly was 
designed as a revenue-getting instrument, but in 
this ca.se there is an absence of any such purpose, 
v'hich s admitted quite frankly. So far as a tariff 


is imposed in order to protect an industry at a 
tender age, and in a weak condition, revenue 
seems beyond the ken of those imposing it ; but it 
is observed constantly that a tariff for this purpose 
does bring in a certain amount of revenue. That 
enables us to realize the form in which aid is 
afforded to an industry. The nursling cannot 
walk as well or so far as the adult; even the 
adult can come across the sea, |’t may be, and still 
overtake and pass the baby on its way. Hence 
the task attempted. Let a barrier be placed at 
«the import of goods, let them be prevented from 
coming over that barrier if possible; but if they do 
come over the barrier it shall be after a special 
expenditure of energy. In short, a new industry 
is thus “ protected ” from the competition of older 
industries ; whether the game is worth the candle 
is a question to be decided by the citizens of a 
country resorting to such a device. It is evident 
that by the very terms of the “protection” afforded 
to the new industry the price of the commodity so 
nursed must be increased to the nursing country, 
or rather to the individual consumers within that 
maternal country. It is ever a question of country 
in these protective devices; and it is so when a 
count!*}' protects a new industry, nurses a new 
kind of production at great cost. An economic 
view does not convince the advocate of a tariff' as 
a nurse of industry; he is ever moved by a political 
idea, wdien it is not merely personal. 

Bounties 

Bounties are a device which may be discussed 
in connection with a tariff; for though they are 
not necessarily given in the form of a tax, they 
are usually a weapon from the same armoury as 
the protective tariff. A bounty given by a govern- 
ment has been called “ a 'negative tax ”. That of 
course applies principally to such a bounty when 
afforded among the provisions of a tariff. A 
bounty may be regarded as any addition received 
by a producer to the market price of an article. 
Such a bofinty is sometimes afforded by a govern- 
ment apart from a tariff altogether; it may be a 
sura of money paid out of public funds. In this 
place bounties which are incidental to a tariff are 
much more interesting, as they certainly prove 
how far-reaching tariffs may be made, and by 
what subtle methods they have been manipulated. 
A bounty which is given directly in money has 
been defended even by those who are offended by 
tariffs. By some it is suggested that bounties 
should be used as an alternative to a tariff in 
favour of infant industries, but that in such a case 
they should always be of a temporary and termin- 
able character. Others object to these money 
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bounties as fundamentally subject to the same 
defect as a tarilF for new industries, viz. that they 
may be regarded a» props to an industry which is 
not profitable. There are still others who point 
out that a bounty in money may be gauged by the 
amount, and so be the least objectionable form of 
state aid. This form of bounty shades off into 
public assistance toward experiments in projects 
' * of promising utili^i^ 

Bounties Incidental to a Tariff 

i 

The bounties incidental to a tariff are upon the 
whole much more important, and certainly require 
greater attention for a trustworthy judgment. 
Bounties have been classified into (1) intentional, 
(2) unintentional, and (3) disguised bounties. 
Bounties in connection wdth tariffs are either of 
the second or third character, and it is usually 
difficult to maintain the distinction sought to be 
made between them. That difficulty arises fre- 
quently because the reasons given for the step 
about to be taken are not the whole, nor reach 
near to completeness, with the result that conse- 
quences differ fnuch from avowed anticipation. 
There is no difficulty in the case of a bounty such 
as that allowed in France to shipping either built 
or owned in France, lor it is avowed in the pre- 
ferential rate allowed for in the tariff' on goods 
carried in French bottoms. The case of bounties, 
such as that on sugar made from beet, granted in 
several European countries, which was the subject 
of the Brussels Convention of iy02, is much more 
subtle, and w^as judged by the consequences of the 
syst(‘n) of tariffs adopted. There might be some 
cavilling about intention, especially at the outset 
of that system ; there could be no (jnestion of the 
result in the operation of that tariff. It w^as a 
bounty (of various graefes of assistance) on the 
exportation of sugar. The design was fairly clear, 
the result was convincing, but the method was 
most confusing. Before that system of bounties 
on the export of sugar 'was virtually ended by the 
Brussels Convention, competing countries had built 
up a system of bounties w^hich were acknowdedged 
to be burdensome, and even ruinous to the giver, 
nor was the largest giver the most successful in 
the market. The manipulation of the tariff by 
which they were granted was, however, one of the 
most interesting phases of the bounty system. The 
amount granted for exportation had to be balanced 
by an addition on inland consumption. We thus 
find that the more indirect grant of bounties by 
means of a tariff not only adds complications in 
administration, such as warehousing, drawbacks, 
&c., but also fails in the one strong point of known 
cost by which direct bounties are recommended 


to some. This defect must be regarded as ver^r 
serious, and was regarded at the Brussels Con- 
ference as very serious by the countries bestowing 
bounties on the export of su^r ; for it was recog- 
nized as embsrrassing that Ae encouragement to 
sugar had become a burden, the weight of which 
had not been foreseen. That, however, is a defect 
inherent in every tariff, for it is not possible to 
anticipate many consequences of such a fiscal 
system, which is probably more subtle in its re^ 
suits than any known to experience. 

A Negative Tax 

As w’ords and phrases become current coin very 
often, a w’ord or two may be added on a bounty as 
“a negative tax”. The chief point to observe is 
that it is, or that it involves, a tax. Whether a 
bounty be of the direct or incidental character, 
in order to pay, a revenue must be found, and 
a revenue is usually found by means of taxation. 
The grant of the bounty reduces the public fund, 
and therefore it is vain to seek comfort in the 
negative character of a bounty regarded as a tax. 
The sum required to pay the encouragement by- 
means of a bounty must come indirectly from 
the general taxation. Though denominated a 
“bounty”, whether it be direct or indirect, it does 
not, like the “gentle rain”, come down from heaven, 
but has to be drawn in some way, gentle or other, 
from the tax])ayer. Tariffs, therefore, which con- 
fer a bounty on any industry should be regarded 
from the taxpayers’ standpoint as well as from 
that of the revenue. 

Navigation Acts and Shipping 

A well-known form of tariff is that which is^ 
used to encourage shipping, and is not unrelated 
to the Navigation Acts, so well knowm to practice 
and history. Here also we come upon one of the 
features of commercial treaties which it will be 
necessary to treat farther on. The Navigation 
Acts were a feature of English legislation going, 
back to early times in our history, and continued 
down to so recent a date as 1850, when they were 
swept off after much contention. *It will suffice 
to give an indication of the chief provisions of 
some of those Acts. Colonies, or plantations as 
they were called, were regarded chiefly as fields 
cultivated for the advantage of the home country. 
Consequently, it was prohibited to import or ex- 
port anything except in English ships, wdth English 
commanders, and with a crew of Englishmen in 
large proportion. Foreigners were not allowed to 
become merchants in such plantations. Goods 
from the plantations were not to be brought into* 
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England, as the Act of 1660 had it, “but in such 
ships as doe truly belong to English people ”, and 
the ships must be navigated by Englishmen. The 
coasting trade wast restricted wholly to English 
owners. The produ^-s of the plantations, or the 
chief of them, were to be shipped only to England, 
Ireland, or other plantations. It was inevitable 
that in the course of time great irritation should 
be caused by such restrictive measures. The loss 
of the United States led to a concession to Ameri- 
can fhips, but that in turn made the West Indies 
jealous. The French war, and the Napoleonic 
decrees, brought us a taste of restriction in Europe 

trade in British bottoms. The last Navigation 
Act was that of 1845. It was drawn on the old 
lines, but the date shows that it was enacted after 
Huskisson and Peel had begun to free British 
commerce from the restrictions of a tariff, and 
the bearing of the Navigation Acts became more 
irksome. The supporters of the Acts, on the other 
hand, were in the habit of asserting that they 
forced men to become sailors, and so aided Eng- 
land’s naval supremacy. They also held that the 
commercial greatness of England was founded on 
the Navigation Acts. The extraordinary expansion 
of British tonnage, as well as commerce generally, 
since that date has been remarkable. The laws 
which still attempt to restrain the freedom of 
shii)ping in various countries are conceived from 
the standpoint of the old Navigation Acts. Ex- 
clusive opportunities for each country’s ships are 
sought, and the coasting trade is a strict monopoly. 
The tariff is frequently used for that purpose, in 
addition to substantive laws, and in some cases 
bounties are given to encourage native bottoms, 
as in France to-day. 

The “Payne Tariff” and Shipping 

One of the most recent instances of the tariff ! 
used as an aid to native shii)ping is found in the j 
“ Payne Tariff” of the United States of America, 
of August, 1908. Sections 15, 16, and 17 provide 
that a discriminating duty of 10 per cent, in addi- 
tion to other duties, shall he levied on goods 
entering the United States in ves.sels not of the 
United States, or entering through a contiguous 
country; that no goods shall be imported to the 
United States except in native bottoms, or in such 
foreign vessels as belong wholly to subjects of the 
country where the goods had their origin. These 
(^‘gulations do not apply to goods from countries 
>1 treaty with the United States; and further, 
rf .ey do not ai)ply to the vessels of a country which 
dors not maintain similar regulations against the 
Uii H'd States. It is, therefore, evident that these 
sectio ns of the Payne Tariff do not apply to Bri- 


tish vessels ; but, on the other hand, the Act ex- 
emplifies the use of the tariff in the restrictive 
spirit of the Navigation Acts. « Clearly, in framing 
the clauses in question, the object was, not to 
collect a revenue, but to use the tariff for regula- 
tive purposes, and to “encourage the industries 
of the United States”. 

Trade Marks and £^rohibited ^ 
Articles 

This may be the place to refer to a concomitant 
of such provisions as those just referred to, such 
as the trade marks and post-office regulations ap- 
jdicable to goods which are on the tariff for duty. 
The Payne law of the United States may again be 
cited on marks, which are treated in Sections 7 
and 8. These require that all articles imported, 
which are capable of being marked, stamped, <kc., 
shall be marked, <fec., as indelibly and permanently 
as the article will permit. Then follows this sub- 
stantive clause : — 

“ All packages containing imported articles shall 
be marked, stamped, branded, or labelled so as 
to indicate legibly and plainly, i?i English words, 
the country of origin and quantity of their 
contents, and until marked in accordance with 
the directions prescribed in this section, no 
articles or packages shall be delivered to the im- 
j)orter.” 

Marks thus prescribed are not found in pro- 
tective tariffs exclusively, nor are prescribed trade 
marks, marks of origin, stamjis, <fec., to be regarded 
as necessarily of a “protective” nature, such as is 
familiarly known in connection wdth tariffs. In 
the United Kingdom there are at this moment 
laAvs prescribing such marks of origin, but they 
are in part, but not wholly, required to check dis- 
honesty rather than to exclude goods as non- 
British. In such a case as that of the United 
States the case is plainly different. They are an 
inevitable feature of a “protective” law, such as 
the Payne tariff. They find a fitting and a natural 
place in such a tariff, and any estimate of such 
tariffs must take them into account as one of the 
implications of a system which is inimical to a 
general import trade. Whatever may be the 
verdict, it is clear that marks are required for 
purjKjses beyond that of the true function of a 
tariff, viz. for revenue purposes. 

The postal regulations, to which reference has 
been made, are one of the minor consequences of 
a tariff. They are framed to meet the case of 
dutiable articles which are forwarded through the 
post, and are common to tariffs for revenue as 
well as those which are of a more protective 
character. (See Part I, Chapter VII.) 
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Tariffs and Prohibition 

Those who study |tariffs, and have to deal with 
goods affected by them in the import trade, will 
find it advisable to become acquainted with that 
important list of goods prohibited — found in con- 
nection with most tariffs. The British customs 
and other laws forbid the importation of certain 
>ooks, which infringe copyright; coin, which is 
false, or counterfeit, or imitation; essences of 
coffee, chicc-y, tea, or tobacco, or any admixture 


TARIFFS IN 

Having considered the various kinds of tariffs 
employed, whether for revenue or protection, and 
indicated the standpoint from which each kmd 
appears to be conceived, it will be both of interest 
and importance to give some account of tariffs in 
operation. This has been done already on some 
SY^ecitic 1 joints; but it is here pro])Osed to give 
some account of the tariff* in operation as a whole 
in: {(f) the United Kingdom and its dependencies; 
(4) France; (c) Gfrmany (the Zollverein); and (d) 
the United States of America. 

The United Kingdom; Former Tariffs 

The Customs tariff of the United Kingdom is 
one of the simplest. To ajjpreciate the details of 
this tariff* it should be studied historically, as it 
still shows some old material, winch is a remnant 
ol a policy other than tliat of to-day. That word 
“jjolicy’’ may be taken as the key to the tariffs, 
and n(> lariff in ofjeration exhibits that fact more 
clearly than the customs tariff of the United King- 
dom. First of all, it applicable in almost every 
particular to the whole of tTle kingdom ; and though 
the Isle of Man is legislatively independent in 
most matters, yet in matters of customs duties it 
is usually assimilated to the United Kingdom. 
The policy of the British tariff is now to raise 
revenue only. That is not found to be* true of 
every item of the tariff; but it is Justified as an 
indication of the policy inspiring the tariff. Some 
strictures have been passed upon the state of 
the import duties on cocoa; and it is the case 
that, as they stand, they do not conform to a 
strict tariff for revenue. The rough cocoa is 
charged with \d. per pound, but when ground or 
prepared cocoa is imported it is subject to 2d. 
per pound. Such a discrimination does undoubt- 
edly work so as to give support to the inland 
manufacturer, who then competes in the British 
market advantageously, but to the disadvantage, 
in price, of the consumer. Other instances of dis- 


of them; indecent or obscene prints, paintings, 
books, &c.; certain cut and compressed tobacco 
and sweetened tobacco; articles illegally marked; 
articles marked to simulate a guarantee by the 
Government; docks and washes purporting to 
be marked so as to simulate any British assay, or 
to be manufactured in the United Kingdom; in- 
fected cattle ; goods made in houses of correction ; 
fictitious stamps; any advertisement of a lottery 
or draw; and sugar declared to be bountied, by 
the decision of the Brussels Commission, 19^. 


OPERATION 

crimination between home and imported, or be- 
tween raw and manufactured, imports might be 
adduced from the British tariff; such was the 
attenifjt to do so in the case of tobacco leaf and 
strip])ed tobacco in 1904. These exceptions are, 
however, of comparatively minor importance. 

The history of the British tariff casts a light 
upon the policy which is more convincing, perhaps, 
than an examination of its details ; but both will 
be given as comidementary, and as informative of 
the whole. It will be recollected how that from 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century to 
1860, and even to the year 1890 in some special 
cases. Chancellors of the Exchequer were engaged 
at opportune intervals in simplifying the tariff. 
From the close of the French revolutionary war 
ill 1815 to 1823, when Huskisson became President 
of the Board of Trade, the British customs tariff 
was a very heavy one : it was so afterwards though 
some inqjosts were reduced. When the Select 
Committee on Import Duties was jiursuing its 
quest in 1840 it found 862 articles on the list. 
The summary given by the committee in its re- 
port of 1841 is illuminating, and probably exercised 
a decisive influence upon subsequent events. Mr. 
Porter of the Board of Trade gave the following 
result, as shown by the revenue fc r the year end- 
ing January, 1640: — 

Of the Customs Revenue amounting to £22,962,610, — 
17 articles, each producing more than 
£100,000, produced 94 ^ per cent, 

or = *£21,700,630 

29 articles produced 3 per cent, or = 898,661 

These 46 articles produced 98 per 

cent, or = £22,599,291 

All other articles, 144 in number, 

produced If per cent, or ... = 363,319 

Total = £22,962,610 


Note . — It was shown at the same time that 190 
articles, exclusive of about £80,000, collected upon 
531 other articles, and excluding a drawback of 
£5398 on 147 articles, produced the above total 
revenue from customs. 
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The Select Committee remarfcs upon Mr. Porter’s 
summary, as follows : “ It will be seen that 17 
articles, affording the largest amount of Customs 
Revenue, are articles of the first necessity and 
importance to tlrL community ,0 viz. sugar, tea, 
tobacco, wine, spirits, timber, corn, coffee, butter, 
currants, tallow, seeds, raisins, cheese, cotton 
wool, sheep’s wool, and silk manufactures; and 
that the interests of the Public Revenue have 
been by no means the primary consideration in 
levying the Import Duties, inasmuch as competing 
foreign produce is in some instances excluded, an^ 
in others checked, by high differential duties, 
levied for the protection of British colonial inter- 
‘^ests; and, in many cases, such differential duties 
do not answer the object proposed, for it api)ears, 
in the case of foreign clayed sugars, where it was 
obviously intended that they should be excluded 
from the British market, that the monopoly granted 
to British colonial sugars has so enormously raised 
the prices in our market, that they have lately 
come into consumption, though charged with a 
duty of 63s. per cwt., while our plantation sugars 
pay only 24.s.” 

That table, and the paragraph from the com- 
mittee’s report, afford a clue to the character and 
the method of the British tariff in 1840. It affords 
a contrast when the present tariff is brought into 
juxtaposition to the tariff of 1840, In that year 
a large number of articles were found on the tariff, 
though not as many by some hundreds as were 
dutiable a few years previously. Of the articles 
thus scheduled and subject to duty only some 46 
brought in an amount of any substance, and 17 
only of them brought 94^ ])er cent of the total. 
This last number and its proportionate yield 
should be riveted in the memory: it has a direct 
connection with subsequent history and action. 
It is seen also how the tariff was till then frankly 
of a protective character, involving differential 
duties framed to afford protection to colonial pro- 
duce. Those differential duties were found to be 
of doubtful efficiency : they dammed the stream 
of commerce temporarily, but afterwards that 
stream had its revenge by overflowing the banks 
and barriers. In this place it is only necessary to 
give an indication of the position in 1840, without 
comment. 

The Present Customs Tariff of the 
United Kingdom 

On the customs list for the United Kingdom 
there are some 20 articles. These, it should 
be explained, chiefly because of the sugar duty, 
v/.")ich was re-imi>osed in 1901, cause the number 
of rates on the customs list to amount to nearly 


100. The customs tariff is concentrated upon 
a few classes of articles, such as beer, spirits, and 
wine, on tea, tobacco, coffi^, cocoa, dried fruits, 
and sugar (with articles into which sugar enters); 
and on one or two articles, such as playing cards 
and patent medicines, which last duties are of the 
nature of countervailing duties on account of ex- 
cise charges imposed inland. The policy of 1840 
and earlier has been reversejJ; that adopted is the 
very opposite, and has been from the year* 1860, 
when the present policy came into ^ull fruition. 
Lord Morley of Blackburn, in his Life of Glad- 
stone f reviewing the spirit of Gladstone’s finance, 
and of the operations which had been described, 
says: “His general policy was simple. When 
great expenditure demanded large revenue he 
raised his money by high income tax, and high 
rates of duty on a few articles, neither absolute 
necessities of life nor raw materials of manufac- 
ture.” The customs system of the United King- 
dom, with some variations, it is true, is still on 
the basis thus indicated as having been the Glad- 
stonian practice. “High rates of duty on a few 
articles, neither absolute necessities of life nor 
raw materials of manufactured that is a r(»vcrsal 
of the ])ractiee of 1840 depicted in the extracts 
given above. 

Purging the Tariff 

Since the famous budgets of 1860 and 1861, down 
through the strenuous fifty years, the ])ractice of 
looking for revenue to a few articles highly rated 
and largely consumed has been justified by re.Milts. 
The revenue has not failed, but has showj\ a vigour 
and elasticity which have been admired very widely. 
Nor can it be overlooked that the collection «)f that 
revenue and its relation to commercial movement 
and action liave been* regarded as highly favour- 
able from its simidicity. As compared with such 
a customs tariff as that of 1840 it should be ob- 
served not only that the present tariff differs in 
method, but that the method is sjTnptomatic of 
a different object. In 1840, and for some years 
subsequently, the object was to protect either 
home or colonial production, and the method 
adopted was the inscription of a great many 
classes, and every description of articles, upon the 
tariff. There was a fiscal net set, but the object 
was, not revenue only, but to prevent many things 
from passing the meshes. As it was a fiscal 
method, the result was not only disappointing, but 
verging on the absurd, as sc many items on the 
list were productive of so little, while some were 
productive of a loss of revenue. We see also that 
the Select Committee of 1840 was of opinion 

i Morley's Life of Qladatone, vol. 11, p. 68 
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that the protective objects were not attained suc- 
cessfully. As the contrast with the tariff of 1840 
suggests readily, the* present British tariff has 
revenue and, speaking broadly, revenue only as an 
object. The few articles highly rated, but some 
of them rated at much lower rates than fifty years 
ago, yield quotas of revenue which must be re- 
garded as large and steady even when the greatly 
iilfeNfiised populatiou^is allowed for. The yield 
of the customs for a recent year w^as just over 
£32,000,000. 

A Simple Tariff 

Though it was remarked above that the British 
tariff is one of the simplest, that statement must 
be strictly taken in its comparative sense. As 
compared wuth other tariffs noticed below it is 
.simple ; but regarded apart it enters far into 
national affairs and national life, and especially 
have recent additions to the tariff modified that 
simplicity very seriously. Reference may be made 
to the sugar duties now imjjosed, though they have 
been made lighter since 1907, as illustrating this. 
TJie sugar duty necessitates the addition of about 
7o rates to the customs tariff, it involves the 
subjection of all imports containing sugar to the 
attention of our custom^ officers. Regarded, too, 
in conjunction with our duties on liquors and on 
tobacco, the wliole is seen to present a maze which 
is intelligible to but few beyond the ])ublic ser- 
wints. To this the Budget of 1909-10 added a fcAV 
items by the imposition of duties iijion motor oils. 

The Incidence of a Tariff 

Tlie comparative simplicity of the British tariff 
nnw in o])eration, the fact that it is im}K)sed for 
revenue })ur])Oses only, should not be allowed to 
blind us to its far-reaching character and effect 
U])on national life. It spreads itself over the whole 
poj)ulation, and affects every household, though 
many such households do not stay to think of it. 
This is seen quite clearly from the fact* that it 
touches articles of wide and most general con- 
sumption. \\nien, once again, we enumerate tea, 
coffee, cocoa, chicory, and dried fruits as on the 
list; when sugar is seen upon it, and we observe 
how many articles of consumption thus become 
subject to duty; when again we reflect how to- 
bacco, beer (though as an import this is not a large 
business), potable and other spirits, and wine, are 
on the tariff, together with all articles into which 
spirits enter in a substantial or high degree, we 
must recognize that even yet this tariff penetrates 
far into the national life, enters every house, is 
60 contrived that scarcely any citizen escajies a 


I contribution to the revenue. The result, that 
£32,000,000 of revenue, is a large sum. Averages 
are fallacious at best; but this sum equals about 
13s. 4d. per head of the population. This average, 
however, assume* an equal consumption by every 
citizen, which is absurd, and ^Iso enables us to 
see how imperfect an instrument, even for purely 
revenue purposes, such a tariff is. It should be 
recollected also that the tariff shbuld be regarded 
in relation to inland excise. As has been shown 
alread}^, especially in relation to tobacco and jp- 
Jpxicating liquors, the duties of excise and customs 
are made complementary the one to the other, and 
countervailing duties are placed upon any article 
which is found on the customs tariff or the excise * 
list. So an attempt is made to maintain the re*- 
venue character of the British tariff, and made suc- 
cessfully on the whole, though in the adjustments, 
such as those on spirits, it is doubtful whether a 
due balance has been secured. 

The Tariff in British Dominions: 
India 

The Indian and Colonial tariffs differ in type 
from the British tariff. Several of these may be 
l)ieked out for notice here. The customs tariff of 
India is upon the wdiole a tariff for revenue, but 
has many features of detail in which it differs con- 
siderably from the British tariff. Some general 
features there are wdiich proceed on the British 
lines, such as the goods admitted free, the prohibi- 
tions against false trade marks, and the require- 
ment that i)iece goods shall have their length 
stain] >ed ujion them. The free list comprises goods 
for the Government, for the military, instruments 
used by passengers themselves, and samples of 
goods not intended for sale. For these details 
reference should be made by exporters and im- 
])orters to tlie ofiicial lists. There is a system of 
drawbacks also, and seven-eighths of the duty 
may be allowed within two years of importation 
on goods ^vhich may be identified, the whole of 
the duty paid being allowed on wine and spirits 
for the Navy. 

The system of duties, differing from the British 
tariff, is spread over a considerable number of 
articles. In levying duties also the Indian Govern- 
ment fixes the tariff values of goods subject to the 
duties, and these values are revised from time to 
time. This tariff valuation, w^hich may be taken 
as based on the importers’ documents, docs not 
apply to many imports, which are then charged ad 
valorem. The duties are classed into two lists 
— the general and the special imports. There is 
a countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar, in 
addition to the 5 per cent ad valorem. On rice 
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there is an export duty of 3 annas per maund of 
82? lb. There is also a small export duty on all 
Indian tea sent beyond the Indian limits. 

India’s Tariff: General List 

The articles on the General Import Duty list in 
India are classed under 78 heads, but several of 
these are free of ^uty, such as horses and other 
animals, and grain and pulse. Not a few sub- 
he^s under each class are also free of duty, as hops, 
for instance, and special pieces of machinery to be^ 
fitted into working machinery. The material for 
railways also comes under this free head, when it 
tiomplies with the provisions of the Indian Rail- 
ways Act, 1890. So are ships and other vessels 
for inland and harbour navigation. Of some other 
free numbers it will be necessary to sx)cak further 
on; but the details may be seen in the official 
tariff. Coal is free. 

Heads of articles on the General Import Duty 
list are: Coffee; fruits and vegetable.^ ; mineral 
and aerated waters; provisions, oilmen’s stores, 
and groceries; spices; chemical ])roducts and pre- 
parations ; drugs, medicines, and narcotics ; dye- 
ing and tanning materials; metals and manufac- 
tures of metals; oils; and a large variety of other 
articles both manufactured and otherwise, includ- 
ing ai)parel; carriages; cotton j)iece goods, hosiery, 
and other manufactured cotton goods ; hern]) and 
hempen goods; malt; paints and colours; j)a])er; 
perfumery; silk and silken goods; soaj); stationery; 
umbrellas; w’ood; woollen goods and so forth. 
Such an imperfect enumeration will show that 
the net is cast very widely; it will be evident 
also from the next section how^ this is connected 
wuth the rate of duty to be collected. 

In this general section there is, in general, a 
duty of 5 per cent on the import i)rice charged. 
That is the general rate of charge to be presumed 
in the Indian customs tariff. The list contains 
several other rates, however, on specified articles. 
Vinegar in casks, for instance, is charged only 
2^ per ceilt, whereas vinegar “ not in casks ” is at 
the general rate. On a large variety of iron goods, 
such as angle, T, and other kinds, hoops, nails, 
sheets, i)lateS, bars, pipes, rails, chairs, and steel 
goods of a similar kind to iron, only 1 per cent is 
charged; but tin cans containing petroleum are 
charged 5 per cent, apart from the oil, which is 
! barged separately, at a special rate. Then w^e 
»■' me to the important cases of cotton and cotton 
g 'ods, and w’ool and woollen goods, and in each 
ca-L the raw material is free, while 5 per cent is 
charged on woollen goods, and 3^ per cent cotton 
good , hosiery, &c. (To this last duty on cotton 
goods "here is a countervailing inland duty.) These 


5-per-cent duties on cotton and woollen goods 
should be distinguished carefully from protective 
imposts: they are for revenue purposes; but in 
their degree they do act protectively. 

India’s Tariff: Special Duty List 

The Special Import Duty list is a very important 
one, and is constructed on ^e principle of 
ging specific duties. 

On the Special Import Duty list we find : Arms, 
ammunition, and military stores; liquors, includ- 
ing ale, beer, porter, cider, liqueurs, and sweetened 
spirits, jfcc., non-potable spirits of all sorts; and 
twines ; opium ; salt ; salted fish ; silver bullion or 
coin (except Government of India coin); and to- 
bacco. The duties on the sj)ecial list are heavy 
and important. On arms and ammunition “i)er- 
sons entitled to possess them ” will not be charged 
more than 10 per cent, and may have any duty 
beyond that paid on the purchase for their own 
use refunded. Otherwise arms are charged from 
Rs2j to Rs50 each for duty. There are important 
exemptions under this head, esjx^cially for the 
equij)ment of regular officers. •Malt liquors are 
charged at 3 annas a gallon ; licjiieurs at Rsl3 ; 
non-potable spirits, 5 per cent; s])irits for drugs 
at Rs7, 13 annas; and other sorts at Rs.9, 6 annas 
l)er gallon. Oi)ium is charged at Rs24 per ser 
of 80 tolas; salt at 1 nij>ee i)er maund (82« lb.); 
tobacco — unmanufactured at RU, manufaclured 
at Rl, 10 annas; and cigars at Rs2A. It is clear 
that the Indian customs tariff is of the revenue 
type, though it is very different from the British 
in the system of duties. (See also Chapter VI of 
this Part.) 

The Australian Customs Tariff 

The Australian customs tariff of 1908 is of a 
very different nature; it is frankly protective, 
though with special modifications. Like the Brit- 
ish and Indian tariffs it has its free list and its 
prohibiftid list. There is also a drawback on the 
actual quantity of imported material used in the 
manufacture of exported articles. The United 
Kingdom is placed on a preferential basis in rela- 
tion to certain gofxls. This preference is so framed 
that the rate charged on British goods shall be a 
little lower than the general rate — cotton yarn of 
British origin is charged at 10, while other yarns 
pay 15 i>er cent. In other cases a British article, 
such as gas meters, is on the free list, whereas those 
of other origins will be charged 5 per cent or some 
other low rate. There are elaborate directions how 
to estimate labour entering into the production of 
British goods. Certificates of origin are, there- 
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fore, of much importance. Under the Industries 
Preservation Acts of 1906 and 1908 importation of 
goods may be prohibited or restricted, if a Comp- 
troller of Customs or a Judge of the High Court 
thinks these goods “ enter into unfair competition 
with Australian industries, the preservation of 
which is advantageous to the Commonwealth, in 
the interests of producers, workers, and con- 
si^jjfrs”. By the Sguth African Preference Act, 
1906 (No. 17 ), the Australian Commonwealth ar- 
ranged a Reciprocal Agreement with South Africa, 
in respect to a specified list of articles and rates. 
Such a departure is, of course, of a very signifi- 
cant character. In the next place, there are some 
elaborate regulations on trade marks (see the 
Commerce Act of 1905 ), under which the Comp- 
troller of Customs is empowered to detain goods, 
or to forfeit them. 

Customs Tariff of the South African 
Union 

The customs tariff of the South African Union 
of 1906 is framed on the same priiiciiiles as that 
of Australia, bu% with very many variations in 
classifications and rates. Provision is made for a 
free list, for a convention with Mozainl:)i(iue, for 
importations from that r(xist to the Transvaal and 
to Swaziland, for a ])referential tariff in favour 
of the United Kingdom (which is also extended 
to Canada, Australia, and New' Zealand), w'hich 
grants a rebate of about 3 jier cent on the gen(‘ral 
duties. There are conventions of 1906 w'ith 
Southern and with Northern Nigeria on similar 
lines. The effect of the whole may be learned 
best by a few' specimens from the list of duties. 

In the South African Customs Union list of 
duties, tools, cutlery. &c., from British .sources 
enter free, but the geneiml tariff charges 3 per 
cent on them. That is the treatment accorded 
to iron and steel. Silk manufactures, under the 
general tariff, are charged 15 per cent, w'ith 12 per 
cent for British goods. Machinery, again, is sub- 
ject to the free and 3-per-cent scale ; •biscuits, 
cakes, confectionery, to 22 per cent, but to 25 per 
cent on the general tariff. Sugar* is not on the 
preferential list, but South African produce is free; 
invert sugar 3s. 6d. per 100 lb., w'hile other sugar 
is charged at 5s. In the case of sugar w'hich has 
received a bounty an additional duty is charged. 
Tea, grown wuthin the Union, or in South Africa, 
enters free; all other 4c?. per lb. duty. Coffee 
(raw) of South African origin free ; other raw 
a lb.; roasted or ground, 2c?. a lb.; coffee and milk, 
2c?., with l^c?. for British; and the essence or ex- 
tract of coffee pays 25 per cent, w’ith 22 per cent 
on British. These few specimens afford a taste of 


this tariff; they are enough to class it among pro- 
tective tariffs, in which there is a small preference 
to British goods, but protection -against all who 
come. (See also Chapter VI of this Part.) 

Customs Tariff of the Dominion of 
Canada 

The customs tariff of the Dominion of Canada 
is a rather complicated affair to-day, what with 
its general, intermediate, and preferential rates of 
duty. In general, it may be said to be a variant 
*of other Colonial (not Indian) tariffs noticed 
already. It has its free list, in which the phrase 
“the grow^th, produce, and manufacture of Canada 
is prominent; a prohibited list also. The founda- 
tion of the present rates is an Act of 1907. That 
grants the preference to British goods, and ex- 
tends the same rates to goods entering direct 
from British possessions. For that preference 
and its subjects the general list of duties has 
to be sought now'. Then the Act of 1907 pro- 
vided for an intermediate tariff, w^hich is a rate 
betw'e(‘n the general tariff and the preferential, 
and has not been of much practical importance. 
By a convention w'ith France in 1907, since modi- 
fied in 1909, some of the intermediate rates of 
duty became operative; but the United King- 
dom will benefit where such a benefit is &how'ii. 
The Act of 1907 ('ontained a surtax on goods 
entering from Germany, but by a special agree- 
ment that w'as removed. A special convention 
has been arranged with France. The special pro- 
visions of these arrangements should be sought in 
the official lists to bi' seen at the High Commis- 
sioner’s office in Victoria Street, London, S.W. In 
the Act of 1907, also, there is a provision for 
s])ecial “ dumping duties ”, equal to the difference 
betw'oen the selling price of the article for export 
and the fair market value thereof for consumption. 
That special dumping duty is not to exceed 15 per 
cent ad valorem in any case; and the Minister of 
Customs is permitted to make arrangements for 
enforcing this duty, and to prevent avoidance of it. 

The Canadian customs tariff is of a frankly 
protective cliaractei’, a character wdiich is put in 
the forefront. Of course, in actual practice, no 
trader can stir wdlhout a full list of the duties and 
regulations. (See also Chapter VI of this Part.) 

New Zealand 

These remarks will apply, with the necessary 
modifications, to the customs tariff of the Do- 
minion of New Zealand. The preferential ele- 
ment in New Zealand is secured generally by 
additional duties on the general tariff in the case 
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of “ non-British ” goods. If we look to the various 
•colonies and dependencies a great variety of tariffs 
may be found, but for our present purpose it will 
suffice to exhibit those imposed by the self-govern- 
ing dominions of the first rank, in the British 
Empire. They present one of the most striking 
instances of the tolerance, nay the freedom, obtain- 
ing beneath the British sway. 

France 

■file French tariff in operation is elaborate, and 
•of a highly protective character. Ever since the' 
French Government abandoned the moderate tariff 
freaty of 1860, in 1881-2, the tendency has been to a 
more stringent list of duties, specific duties taking 
the place of the ad valorem duties. In 1892 the 
Meline tariff \vcnt into operation, with its high 
duties on agricultural produce, raw materials, and 
manufactures. Those i)rinciples have been applied 
ever since in the tariffs, until the 30th March, 
1910, when a newly revised tariff law was promul- 
gated in the Jounuil Ofdciel, The schedule is of 
.a most elaborate and important character. Based 
on the law of 1892, and subso(iuent modifications, 
which were many, the following i)oints of this 
law should be observed; (1) Certain goods are 
accorded temporary admission (among them auto- 
mobile chassis — for thnie years); and in all cases 
they a])pear to be goods in a raw or rough state, 
for further inani})ulation. (2) Powers are granted 
to the Administration to issue decrees on such 
matters as surtaxes, bounties, the imposition of an 
<id valoi'em duty on free-list goods, taking ste])s 
against foreign countries acting so as to restrict 
French commerce, applying retaliatory duties, &c. 
■(3) The vessels of countries treating French ves.sels 
less favourably than other vessels are liable to 
duty on entering French ports, and also the goods 
carried by them in order “ to countervail the pre- 
judice suffered by the French flag’\ (4) Mer- 
chants, or travellers taking orders in France for 
foreign firms, are taxed as French firms are taxed 
doing a like business in those countries. Similar 
treatment is accorded to patterns and samples. 
(5) The decrees are published in the Jovrnal 
Officiel. (6) ^^The duties of this law of March, 
U)10, are made operative in Corsica, Haute-Savoie, 
ti!(‘ French Colonies and Dependencies, by decrees 
aUo. (7) The Government may apply the present 
i rites on the “general” tariff, as a temporary 
j.*' jsure, to the good.s of any country which does 
11 * t tioat French goods differentially. But (8) all 
pie eding laws are abrogated where contrary to 
the present law. The tariff came into operation 
on tiu l ,^t April, 1910. To get a key to this tariff 
the ag icuitural interests must be recollected. 


Maximum and Minimum Type 

Before giving specimens of this French tariff, 
it is important to notice that it is, like its prede- 
cessor, of a maximum (or “ general ”) and minimum 
type. The law of 1910, indeed, does but amend 
some only of the provisions of the former schedule. 
It is also important to remember, that owing to 
our own revenue tariff, and b;^our “ most favoij^ 
nation” position in relation to France, the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
are subject to the rates on the “ minimum ” tariff. 
Some goods found only on the “ maximum ” tariff 
wdll be charged alike from any country whatever. 

Specimens of French Customs Duties 

The following are specimens from the French 
tariff schedules: Rams, ew'es, and w^ethers, 40 fr. 
each, general, and 20 fr. minimum. Poultry, 30 fr. 
and 20 fr. per 100 kilos. Mutton, 50 fr. and 30 fr. 
X->er 100 kilos. Pork, 40 fr. and 25 fr. per 100 kilos. 
Beef, 50 fr. and 35 fr. Wool, in the mass and on 
skin, free ; the mass or noils, dyed, 32 fr. 50 and 
25 fr. jier 100 kilos. Silk, in thr cocoon, and dry 
or raw, free; worked or thrown, 300 fr. per 100 
kilos. Wheat, sjiclt and meslin, in grain, 7 fr.; 
crushed and more than 10 per cent flour, 11 fr. 
Flour, at the rate of extraction (70 per cent and 
above, bolting 30 per cent and under), 11 fr.; 70 to 
60 per cent, 13 fr. 50; 60 per cent and below, 16 fr. 
per 100 kilos. Rice, husk, 3 fr.; broken rice, 6 fr.; 
whole rice, flour and grits, 8 fr. per 100 kilos. 
Grapes and fruit, forced, 2(X) fr. and 150 fr. per 100 
kilos, (including weight of receptacles). Sugar, 
from French colonies, 25 fr. ; from foreign coun- 
tries, 98 per cent or less, 25 fr. per 100 kilos.; but 
this last item is subject also to refining and super- 
vision taxes. Should' the Brussels Convention 
cease, the duties will be increased by 14 fr. per 100 
kilos. Coffee, 300 and 150 fr. per 100 kilos, (but 
the minimum is subject to special conditions). 
Cocoa, bean and .shell, 104 fr.; crushed, in jiaste, 
<fec., 150<fr.; and cocoa-butter, 150 fr. per 100 kilos. 
Tea, 4(X) and 208 fr. (the minimum accorded by 
the customs after recognition of origin). Coal or 
coke, 12 centimes Y>er 100 kilos. Iron ore free. 
Iron and steel, crude, in ingots, 675 fr. and 4*50 fr. 
Iron or steel, rolled or forged, in blooms, billets, 
and bars, 7*50 and 5 fr. Fine steel for tools, 22’50 
and 15 fr. per 100 kilos. Tissues of pure cotton of 
all kinds, bleached (all raised 30 or 20 per cent on 
former tariff). Gloves, tissue, 900 and 600 fr. per 
100 kilos. Paper of all kinds, other than fancy, 
above 30 grammes per sq. metre, 15 and 10 fr. ; and 
30 grammes or less, 23 and 15 fr. per 100 kilos. 
Skins and hides, prepared — only tanned or tawed — 
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goat, kid, and lamb, 15 and 10 fr.; other entire, 50 
and 26 fr.; backs and butts (croupons), 60 and 32 fr.; 
waste (croutes), 40 ^nd 18 fr. per 100 kilos. Gloves, 
fur and leather, frona 16 to 1 fr. per dozen pairs. 
Jewellery, of gold and platinum, 4000 and 500 fr.; 
of silver and silver gilt, 1000 and 500 fr. per 100 
kilos. Tools (iron, wrought-iron, or steel) — spades, 
shovels, and mattocks, 18 and 12 fr.; scythes and 

sickles, 45 and 30 fr. per 100 kilos. 

t 

French Tariff Protectionist 

These selections from the French tariff will be < 
found suggestive. As seen already, the agricultural 
influence is reflected strongly in the schedule, but 
manufacture has also a very influential i>lace. 
The selection is made out of 654 heads in the 
revised tariff (1910), and there are many sub-heads. 
The alternative rate of charge, coupled with the 
discretionary and contractual powers of the execu- 
tive, should not be overlooked. In general, there is 
no escaping the conclusion, apart from common 
knowledge, that the French tariff is framed from a 
protectionist point of view. The diflference in the 
rate between raw, rough, and more advanced con- 
dition of an article may be observed on every page 
of the schedule ; the distinction between goods 
airiving from the country of origin and others, 
witli the surtaxes upon indirect imjjorts, and the 
ouistanding importance of the maximum and 
minimum rate^ of duty, all xiroclaim the protec- 
tionist character of the French tariff. That is not 
tr* .suggest that the tarifi'is framed with indifference 
to the yield in revenue, for in 1900 from customs 
and sugar no less a sum was received than £26*7 
million^. (See also Chapter YII of this Part.) 

United States of America 

The customs tariff of the United States of 
America, kno^^m as the “Payne Tariff”, from the 
chairman of the committee framing it, is dated the 
5th August, 1909. The Act embodying the tariff 
is said to be “An Act to provide revenue, etiualize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes”. That Act con- 
tains some provisions relating to an excise on 
corporations, &c., and some purely financial mat- 
ters, of which no cognizance is taken here. Tt was 
essentially a Customs Act, and the subject to 
which this chapter is devoted gains from it a 
typical illustration of a protectionist character; 
for it is widely known how since the Civil War of 
1861-5 the United States has sought by customs 
tariffs to accomplish such ends as the preamble 
just quoted declares. 

There are no fewer than 718 heads to the 
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schedule of duties*and the free list. The dutiable 
articles are comprised under 481 heads; the non- 
dutiable, or “free list”, are under Nos. 482 to 718 
inclusive. This “free list” must be taken cum 
grano salis] for, by virtue of the retaliatory power 
given to the President, an article may be trans- 
ferred to the dutiable class. Nos. 687 (sulphuric 
acid) and 695 (tin ore) may be cited. In the case 
of the acid a retaliatory J cent per lb. may be 
imi)Osed; as to tin ore, when the mines of U.S.A. 
produce 1500 tons of cassitcrite and bar, block and 
pig tin, per year, the President will impose a fluty 
of 4 cents per lb. Finally, it is provided that the 
schedules form the minimum tariti’; and section 2 
provides that a maximum tariff* shall be levied In 
cases where the President deems that a Govern- 
ment imposes terms or restrictions discriminating 
against the republic. 'I'he maximum tariff is im- 
posed by adding 25 per cent to the scheduled rates. 
At the General Election in 1908 there was a cry 
for a reduction or “ reform ” of the tariff; in the 
“]\iyne Tariff” of 1909 there are many changes, 
some specific reductions, but there were other 
cases in which an increase resulted, and there is 
a widespread agitation in the U.S.A. against the 
severe result u])on the taxpayer. 

Specimens of the Customs Duties 

Some specimens of the dutiable tariff in the 
U.S.A. will now be given (l)ut they will be insuffi- 
cient to illustrate the subtle manner in which the 
tariff is framed): Iron ore, reduced from 40 to 
15 cents ])cr ton; iron in pigs, from 4 dol. to 2*50; 
iron, wrought, cast sera]), and scrap steel, from 
4 dol. to 1 dol. per ton. Iron generally was sub- 
j€3ct to reductions. Tin plates, tern, and taggers 
tin, reduced from Ij cent to U-g cent jier lb. 
Many sorts of iron goods yet at 30, 35, 40, and 45 
l)er cent ad valorem. Sugar, not above 16 Dutch 
standard, ’[Ycr cent })er lb. when not above 75 
degrees, and yuoo per lb. for every degree higher; 
above 16 Dutch standard, and all refined, reduced 
from 1 | 0 % to lyo^ cent per lb. Horses and mules, 
valued at 150 dol. or less, 30 dol., or above 150 dol. 
per head, 25 per cent ad valorem. Sheep, one year 
or over, P50 dol., and less than oiie#year, 75 cents. 
Wheat, only 25 cents a bushel ; but wheat flour 
25 per cent ad valorem^ and semolina cent per 
lb. Cocoa and chocolate, prepared, not over 15 
cents per lb., 2^ cents ; not over 24 cents per lb., 
2^ cents and 10 per cent ad valorem ; not over 35 
cents per lb., 5 cents and 10 per cent ad valorem', 
over 35 cents, 50 per cent ad valorem] powder and 
unsweetened, 5 cents per lb. Cocoa, butter, and 
substitutes, 3i cents per lb. Tea and coffee are 
free; but chicory, raised from 1 to cent when 

19 
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unground; burnt, or ground, raised from 2^ to 3 to 15 per cent ad valorem’, but from countries 


cents per lb. Cotton cloth, not exceeding 50 threads 
to sq. inch, unbleached, 1 cent per sq. yard. Cotton 
cloth, exceeding 100 threads, placed on specific 
duty list at to 6 cents (with this list not less 
than 25 per cent, whi(;h was the previous duty, on 
each sample of unbleached of this quality). Flax, 
straw, 6 dol. per ton ; flax, not hackled or dressed, 
1 cent per lb.; flax, tackled (“drcssedline ”), 3 cents 
per lb. Hemp, raised from 20 to 22 ‘50 dol. per ton; 
hemp (“ line of hemp ”), raised from 40 to 45 dol. 
per ton. Tapes, woven of flax, in part or wholly, 
40 per cent ad valorem. Laces, embroideries, 
edgings, veils, of any material, except wool, raised 
fi^in 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem. Wools are 
classed as (1) Merino, (2) Long, (3) Syrian, <tc., and 
wools and hair of the first class, 11 cents i)erlb.; 
of second class, 12 cents; of the third class, if 
valued 12 cents, 4 cents per lb.; if exceeding 12 
cents, 7 cents per lb. Fine samjdes may be ])laced 
in Classes 1 or 2. Wools on the skin, 1 cent less 
per lb. and quality. Blankets and flannels, valued 
not more than 40 cents jier lb., 22 cents and 30 per 
cent ad valorem ; not more than 50 cents, 33 cents 
and 35 per cent ad i^alorem\ more than 50 cents, 
33 cents per lb. and 40 ])er cent ad valonnn. 
Clothing, ready-made and wearing ai)})arel, includ- 
ing shawls, ttc. tkc., corni)Osed of wool, 44 cents per 
lb. and 60 per cent ad valorem. Silk from cocoon, 
not advanced further than carding or combing, 
reduced from 40 to 35 cents i)er lb.; maniitactures 
of silk, 50 per cent ad valorem (some classes re- 
duced from 60 per cent). Pulp and paper: me- 
chanical wood pulp, cent per lb. (dry weight); 
chemical wood pulp, unbleached, J cent; bleached, 
I cent lb. (dry weight); printing-paper (other than 
hand-made or machine hand-made, «kc.), valued not 
above 2^ cents per lb., lb.; not above 2j cents 
per lb., ^ per lb.; not above 4 cents, j'V per lb.; 
not above 5 cents, per lb.; above 5 cents, 15 per 
cent ad valorem. All these paper rates may be 
supplemented by retaliatory rates of duty. Coal, 
bituminous and shale, reduced from 67 to 45 cents 
per ton of ,28 bushels of 80 lb. each. Coke, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Hides of cattle free, but grain, 
buff, and split leather reduced from 15 per cent to 
7^ t>er cent ad valorem. Boots and shoes, made 
chiefly of cattle-hide leather, 10 per cent; made 
of leather, other boots and shoes, reduced from 25 
cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Harness and 
saddlery, chiefly of leather, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
t )t })er harness and saddlery, in sets or parts, finished 
c». unfinished, reduced from 45 j^er cent to 35 per 
C( ad valorem. Gloves, made chiefly of leather, 
fi()ui 1 '2.5 to 4 dol. per doz. pairs. Lined gloves and 
glov-^ stitched or embroidered pay extra duty. 
Ploughs and other implements reduceds from 20 


which impose no duty on such articles, free. It 
is worth observing, also, that wearing apparel and 
other personal effects may be imported free, when 
not for sale, but residents returning to the U.S.A. 
may not introduce more than 100 dollars worth of 
such articles free. 

These schedules are remarkable for their careful 
discrimination in favour of productive industries.^ 
It is also necessary to observ/^ how both specific 
duties and ad valorem rates are used separately and 
in combination. Exporters should also remember 
tthat where there are more rates than one, the 
higher is charged in common practice. In addition 
to the schedules, the Act contains 40 other clauses, 
many of great importance in practical work. The 
dispensing power of the Executive is applied in 
many cases, and retaliatory pow’er conferred very 
w'idely. Works of art, if of twenty years of 
age, may go in free; but others at 15 per cent ad 
valorem. There are clauses treating of bounty- 
fed articles: of marking, stamping, and brand- 
ing; and of the prohibition of obscene or immoral 
articles. Others deal wfith the regulation of the 
import of live cattle, and with Jhe products of 
convict labour. Clauses 15 to 17 deal with shij)- 
ping, and enable the authorities, in cases, to impost^ 
an extra 10 j)er cent on goods in certain bottoms. 
Provision is made for manufacture in bonded 
w'arehouses (sec. 23), and for drawback equal to 
99 per cent of the duty i)aid (c. 25). One of the 
most important features of the Act is the incor- 
poration (c. 28) of a revised text of the Customs 
x\dministrative Act of 1890 in 30 clauses. This 
revised text provides for a large number of ad- 
ministrative matters, but probably the most impor- 
tant and cons]>icuous points are those regarding 
nine appraisers of merchandise with the powers of 
a circuit court, and the c/eation of a United vSfiites 
Court of Customs Appeals, manned by a judge and 
four associate judges, w’ith ]) 0 WTrs of an Appeal 
Court, and made into a court of record, to wdiich 
all appeals on customs questions shall be sent, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
on matters of law. This court, and the board of 
nine appraisers w’ill be deemed, probably, a measure 
of the importance attached to customs in the U.S.A. 
A tonnage duty of 2 cents per ton (not to exceed 
10 cents per ton in the year) on vessels entering 
the U.S.A. from the North and Central American 
ports and also from the West Indies, but the duty 
will be 6 cents per ton (or not more than 30 cents 
a year) for any vessel entering from any other 
foreign port, except vessels in distress or not 
engaged in trade. A foreign-built yacht entering 
the U.S.A., or a yacht owned or chartered by a 
citizen for more than six months, will pay a duty 
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annually equal to 7 dollars per gross ton, or a pay- 
ment of 35 per cent ad valorem on such a yacht 
will entitle it to 'the same privileges as a yacht 
built in the U.S.A. 

Encouraging the Industries of the 
United States. 


they have been concluded with Russia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Roumania, Belgium, Austro-Hungary, 
and Servia, and in 1910 Canada concluded such a 
treaty with Germany, and in return admits Ger- 
man products^n her conventional terms, removing 
the surtax which had beeh charged on German 
imports. 


‘ t These provisioril, together with the schedule of 
customs duties, with all the careful discrimina- 
tions which characterize them, make it evident 
that care was taken in framing the Act that i^ 
should “encourage the industries of the United 
States”, as the i)reamble has it. This is not the 
place to enter into a consideration of the policy 
of such an Act, nor whether it is advisable to 
legislate in this sense. What is abundantly cleai- 
is that the “Payne Tariff” of 1909 is of a highly 
protective character, framed as an aid to industry 
rather than as a means of revenue; but in 1907-8 
the U.S.A. revenue from customs duties yielded 
no less than 282'5 million dollars, or, say, .-BoOA 
millions, a colossal sum, which is i)aid in ])art for 
the policy of “America for the Americans”. (See 
also Chapter VII of this Part.) 


Syndicates and Kartels 

The effect upon German industries and •com- 
mercial expansion of such a tariff as that now in 
o])eration is much discussed; but in this jdace 
only a teAv si)eciTnens of the way in which 
schedule of inqjort duties is framed will be af- 
forded. It may be pointed out that syndicates 
and kartels have become either more numerous or 
more powerful within the Zollverein, and reference 
may be made to those relating to coal, iron and 
steel, and to sugar. They seem to flourish best 
wdiere the tariff is most severe; and the German 
tariff of 1904-() is much more accentuated than 
the previous one. 

Specimens of German Duties 


Germany 

The customs tariff of Germany (and the Zoll- 
verein) is of a highly ])rot(H4ive ty])e. Ever since 
1879 the tariff' policy of tlie Zollvt'rdn has been 
driven more and more in the direction of the 
policy with wdiich the name of List is connected. 
Industries, including agriculture, are regarded; and 
on the plea that such industries are at a stage of 
deve]o]jment at which they should be nursed and 
jirotected, a tariff has been adopted, progressively, 
until that of 1904, ’'diich went into operation on 
the 1st April, 1906, may 'be regarded as a type of 
aggressive protectionism. That tariff is modified 
in several ways. At such great harbours as Ham- 
burg and Bremen a free zone is recognized and 
defined, within which articles may be imported 
without payment of duty. So an aid fs afforded, 
very suggestively, to industries, such as shipbuild- 
ing, which may be in need of raw material. The 
tariff in particular Ls so constructed and construed 
that a “ general ” tariff is made the standard, but 
by means of treaties which the executive is em- 
powered to conclude, a “conventional” tariff is laid 
down, which is much lighter than the “general” 
tariff. Thus by a series of treaties the same end 
is sought as by France in her “maximum and 
minimum ” rates, or by the United States in giving 
the Executive pov/er to add 25 per cent to her 
minimum rates in certain cases. As regards Ger- 
man “conventional” treaties under this disposition. 


The following sjiecimens from the German tariff 
(Zollverein) will be found suggestive. Wheat and 
s})elt — General tariff, 7T)0 ink.; conventional, 5’50 
ink. = about 12.s’. Wl. per qr., or 2s. 9d. jier cwt. 
The following rate^ are from the “ conventional ” 
tariff, the “general” rates are in most cases 
considerably higher. Cotton — Yarn, single, un- 
bleached, up to No. ll,0'32cl.; above No. 102, 2\d. 
l)er lb. Cotton — Tissue, iq) to 35 threads (80 grm. 
or more to the sq. metre)^ 2'68d; up to 44 threads, 
3’75(i.; more than 44 threads, 4'82cf. per lb. Lace 
of all kinds, embroidered. Is. 4cf. per lb.; other, 
Is. 6|<^. per lb. Raw silk, or byssus, not twisted, 
free ; twice twisted, 6 '42c?. per lb. Woven silk, of the 
nature of taffeta ribbon, tkc., Is. 4d. per lb. Close- 
woven tissues of silk, wholly of silk, 2s.; partly of 
silk, Is. 6|c?. per lb. Woollen clothing, millinery, 
and sewn articles — Underclothing, Is. ijc?.; others. 
Is. o^d.; when these are highly trimmed, a surtax 
of from 10 to 50 per cent, according to ornament 
chiefly. Iron— berap, iron and steel shavings, pig 
iron, tfec., 6d. per cwt.; blooms and ingots, 9c?. per 
cwt. ; sheets and plates, more than 1 mm, in thick- 
ness, Is. 6d.; 1 mm. or less, 2s. 3d. per cwt. Cutlery, 
common, scythes and sickles, 5s. per cw^t.; chaff 
cutters, 6s.; machine knives, 9s.; fine cutlery, 
rough, 7s. 6c?.; worked, 12s. per cwt.; surgical, 
free. Hides, skins, and scraps of leather, &c., 
free. Leather (more than 3 kilos in weight), whole 
or half hides, 15s. per cwt.; bend leather, 16s. 6(i.; 
for belts, 11s. per cwt. Boots and shoes, with solea 
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of wood, 165. per cwt.; other material soles, more 
than 1200 gm. per pair, £1, 105.; more than 600 
gm., £2 ; less than 600 gm., £2, 5s. per cwt. 
Paper and stationery — Stock, from rags, free ; 
from wood or fibre, &c., l\d. i)er cwt.; pasteboard, 
3s. per cwt. Notepapef, in paper or cardboard, 6s. 
per cwt. Coffee, in the berry, 20s.; roast or 
ground, 30s. per cwt. Cocoa, bean, 10s. ; roast, un- 
shelled, 17s. 6d; roasi: and ground, (fee., 32s. M. per 
cwt. Tea, l'34c?. per lb.; for extraction of theine, 
free. «Soap, soft, 2s. 6c?. per cwt.; hard, 5s.; in tab- 
lets, balls, &c., 15s. per cwt.; and wool, 2s. Qd. per 
cw^t. (gross). (See also Chapter Yll of this Part.) 

« 

The Elaborateness of the German 
Tariff 

As in specimens of tariffs for other countries, 
such a selection of specimens is utterly inadequate 
to represent the elaborate character of the schedules 
of duties. Only detailed knowledge of a schedule 
can give a true conception of its intricacy and 
elaboration. A knowledge of such a character and 
quality, how^ever, is possessed by few or none, and, 
therefore, to frame such a schedule it is necessary 
to draw upon representatives of every industry to 


be included in the schedule. Knowledge of this 
fact will help to suggest the true estimate of a 
tariff^s bearing upon the various industries as 
upon the whole of a country's commerce. Though 
the above selection of customs duties is meagre, 
it is suggestive of the minuteness with which the 
industrial field has been examined. The guiding 
principle of the tariff should especially be observed. 
The home market is made to ^^pend in part, cf- 
course, upon this adventitious aid of the tariff; 
and so the incidence of the duty becomes more 
{severe as the condition of the article departs from 
the raw state. In short, the amount of work de- 
cides the amount of duty. At this point it is 
unnecessary to say any more to elucidate the prin- 
ciple u])on which the tariff is constructed; it is 
now in Germany a highly developed protective 
tariff, framed to encourage industries quite as 
much as to yield revenue, if not more so. Yet 
within the union (Zollverein) in a recent year no 
less than about 667 million marks, or about 
£33,000,000, was received in customs duties; and 
this revenue is used to i)ay the matricular con- 
tributions to the various constituent states. Ger- 
many’s tariff is the rij)e fruit of ffhat is known 
as the “National Policy”. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


The accounts given already of some biriffs in 
operation are of a strictly indicative order. They 
also aim chiefly at exhibiting the character and the 
methods adopted in framing the tariffs. Eeference 
WiiS made incidentally* to various arrangements 
w’hich were observed to remain valid in certain 
cases, notwithstanding some large reconstructions 
of the tariff. For instance, there was, when the 
“Payne Tariff” of 1909 was passed, a “commercial 
agreement” between the United States and the 
United Kingdom respecting the duty on British 
works of art. In this case the terms of that agree- 
ment were revised in, and superseded by, the rates 
in the new tariff. These agreements serve to remind 
us of commercial treaties in relation to tariffs. 
It is an old me/hod of arranging and facilitating 
international commerce. The method has been 
used for very different ends and under the influ- 
ence of contending principles; but history makes 
it abundantly evident that such treaties were a 
< '^ nsequence of the practice of governments en- 
d( ‘ . ouring to regulate the commerce of their citi- 
zei ' beyond the seas. Economists, led by Adam 
SnuLii, have condemned such treaties as having 
some exclusive and i>ersonal advantage in view, 
and su h an advantage usually meant a manipu- 
lation o: the tariff. Portugal, for instance, sec ured 


advantages for her wines against those of France 
under the Methuen Treaty of 1703. The eighteenth 
C(‘ntury and the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw many such conventions or treaties, and 
later times bid for attention for some arrange- 
ments on similar lines. As an instiuice, the fiscal 
bargains between France and Canada and betw’een 
Germany and Canada may be adduced, all point- 
ing to the treaty as a concomitant of a state regu- 
lation of trade and commerce, and that chiefly by 
means of the tariff. Nor was the famous Cobden 
Treaty with France, of 1860, an exception from this 
point of view, though secured under the influence 
of a principle reversing much of the mercantile 
view of commerce,. It was, as the older commer- 
cial treaties w’ere, a “give-and-take ” process, 
France in her case bestowing upon the United 
Kingdom the moderate tariff then agreed to in- 
stead of the severer protective measures of former 
times. The object was in this case somewhat of 
a novelty at that day; the method, grey with use 
in protective days. France, as we have seen, has 
reverted to her older policy; but these instances 
shoAv that the potent instrument of the commercial 
treaty has been used from various points of view 
to modify the tariff, and so to secure reciprocal 
advantages. 
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The Cobden Treaty with France, i860 

The Cobden Treaty of 1860 is more famous from 
the devising of a method of extending the scope 
of such a treaty by what was denominated the 
“ most-favoured-nation ” clause. Any advantages 
which the United Kingdom and France derived 
mutually by means of that treaty might be ex- 
'tended to any other country seeking to share in 
its benefits. That principle and practice became 
prolific of imitations. The general tariff of a nation 
became a thing largely apart from the tariff nnd«’ 
a treaty, which latter was in effect a “ minimum- 
rate” tariff. The famous provision of 1860 is still 
playing a great part in international commercial 
regulations. In France itself, under the customs 
tariff of 1910, with its “maximum and minimum” 
tariffs, as we have seen, the United Kingdom se- 
cures a place for its products of all kinds on the 


minimum basis. That is so generally, as the nar- 
row range of customs duties, imposed for revenue 
only, enables her in most cases to benefit by the 
“most -favoured -nation” clause in her treaties. 
Those treaties are numerous, and should be con- 
sulted in the State Papers Series and by applica- 
tion to the Commercial Intelligence Department 
of the Board of Trade. 

The terms “commercial treaty” and “conven- 
tional tariff” are applied to certain aspects of these 
agreements. The tariff may be looked ufKDn as 
the subject or main subject, of such a treaty, and 
it is conventional not only as the subject of such 
a treaty, but sometimes such a treaty is the result 
of agreements to which several countries are parties. 
As an instance, take the Brussels Convention on 
Sugar Bounties of 1902, by which the export of 
sugar is now regulated over a wide area; it is in 
a conventional position. 


INFLUENCE OF TARIFFS ON TRADE AND COMMERCE 


It is necessary to take a glance at the influence 
of tariffs upon trade and commerce. That they do 
exert such an influence is patent. That influence 
is acknowledged to >*0 great and important, to be 
felt at home and abroad, to be observed in colonial 
matters, and to have relation to matters the aspect 
of which is not of a commercial nature, but espe- 
cially to those which are i)oliticaL How deejily 
immersed hi the political concerns and organiza- 
tions tariffs are is forgotten, probably, by a great 
many who are steeped in commercial activities, 
and 111 current thought at a given moment, when 
the commercial action of tariffs is considered, the 
essentially political origin of a tariff* is apt to be 
overlooked. We have seen tariffs like that of the 
German Zollverein adopted for an area which 
covers many political boundaries, but we can- 
not find a tariff which is not in close and in- 
separable relation to a political area. A tariff, in 
short — a customs tariff— is a political instrument, 
whether we find its object confined to raising 
revenue or not. That essential aspect of a tariff’, 
that it has a political character, should never be 
forgotten. It is obvious that such a fact may, and 
does, concern us all when we turn to glance at the 
influence of customs tariffs upon trade and com- 
merce. 

Home Trade and International Trade 

Trade and commerce, however, are both for 
home and for external activities, including foreign 
and colonial action and transaction. The tariff 
iu form is concerned with external relations, but 


we all see that it may, and does, affect our home 
concerns, including trade, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. A word or two will be added later on 
touching agriculture, but here the glance will be 
at home trade and commerce. Tariff's affect them 
whether we regard the various trades in the home 
area, or the commerce within that area which con- 
cerns home interests in the narrower sense. The 
better way ih to recognize the fact that the two 
aspects, the internal and the external, the home 
and the foreign commerce, are so intertwined that 
any potent factor will be felt throughout the com- 
mercial realm. This, in truth, is an assumption 
which is made most commonly; the part which 
tariffs play is not seen clearly and unitedly. What 
is evident is that in the employment of tariffs to 
affect the home conditions an effort is made in 
this case by means of an instrument used in re- 
lation to external trade. The home conditions, 
commerce, and trade are thus regarded as in re- 
lation to the trade of different jieoples and nations. 
Tlius we revolve ever and anon around the political 
pivot ; the tariff brings us always to things and 
questions raised by political considerations and 
organization. 

Tariffs Always a Political Instrument 

The home trade is affected by the tariff as used 
in international trade, and, however deep or slight 
its effect may be considered, it is always insepa- 
rable from the political aspect of the whole. In- 
ternational or external trade, then, offers the main 
opportunity for observ ing the influence of customs 
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tariffs on trade and commerce. That is so not j but the licences, which are a complement of the 


because there is a doubt of the powerful effect of 
tariffs on home trade, but because we trace in the 
forms and methods of the tariff on goods passing 
in and out of a country the fresh imprints it 
makes. Before the tariff there is a policy; in the 
embodiment of the tariff we find that policy in 
operation. This is cevnmon to all varieties of such 
tariffs, and in a degree applies to tariffs for revenue 
as well as those of more jirotective character. It 
shoulS be recognized on all hands that the action 
of a customs tariff, whatever the character of the 
tariff, must and does bear in an important degree 
upen the conditions of trade and commerce. 

Revenue and Protective Tariffs 

As between a revenue tariff and a protective 
one the effect upon trade and commerce is fre- 
quently a question of degree only. It is true that 
when a tariff, such as the present British tariff, is 
imposed for revenue only, much more than gaining 
revenue is done. There are other birds in the line 
of fire. The object may be revenue, but to get 
that revenue by means of a tariff’ means affecting 
the condition of every trade which is concerned 
in the duties imposed. The tea, the intoxicating 
liquors, the tobacco, by means of which revenue 
is got in the United Kingdom, each and all of 
these trades are affected profoundly far beyond 
paying certain duties. There i.s a tendency to 
limit the number who can engage in such trades, 
if only for the larger cax)ital which is usually 
required. The conditions are aggravated still by 
regulations which are framed for a manufacture 
such as tobacco, in bond. These and other limi- 
tations make the conditions under which a trade 
is carried forward more onerous generally and 
more expensive particularly. A city firm doing 
business on a large scale was under the n(‘cessity 
of raising £40,000 more capital when in 1901 the 
sugar duty was reimposed, though it was for re- 
venue only. As a tariff, a customs duty is used 
to secure revenue; the method is of the same 
nature as that adopted when other ends are also 
in view. r 

British Licences: Analogous Action 
to Tariffs 

ViV means of the taxation of intoxicating liquor 
in he LTnited Kingdom it is possible to observe a 
tai If used, in conjunction with other licences, for 
end^' > resides revenue. For this purpose duties of 
customs as well as excise act much in the same 
mai.ner. The duties affect the conditions under 
which business is conducted, as we have seen, 


duty, serve for regulative as well as revenue pur- 
poses. A definite control of drinking shops is 
sought, as well as the revenue from the price of 
licences. Such a control causes a profound change 
in the conditions of conducting the trade. It is 
confessed by some that the conditions are not de- 
signed for commercial purposes only; but the case 
is worth observation, because itSs analogous, ana 
serves to illustrate the eft’ect of a tariff when used 
for regulative purposes. That this should be ob- 
r.^rved in the working of a revenue tariff is most 
instructive, and serves to remind how, to a certain 
degree, such revenue tariffs affect the conditions 
of trade in the same way as, if to a much lesser 
degree than, protective tariffs. 

Protective Tariffs Designed to 
Regulate Trade 

Those protective tariffs are confessedly and de- 
signedly framed to affect the conditions of trade, 
as well as to c(fflect revenue. This is common 
ground among those who differ as teethe value and 
legitimacy of such action. The fact is admitted 
on all hands that it is the intention of the framers 
of such tariffs to modify all the conditions of a 
commerce which directly involves more countries 
than one. The results may or may not be ac- 
cording to exi)ectation, but results of moment 
do follow; there can be no question that tariffs 
affect trade and commerce. A further step may 
be taken : it is confessed that tariffs, in so far as 
I the}" are regulative, tend to destroy full freedom 
1 to do business. That fact of restricted op|>or- 
tunity, hoAvever evident, is frequently overlooked. 
If a tariff for revenue is found to affect the trades 
by which the duties are raised very seriously, 

I what shall the confessedly protective tariffs be 
I said to be? In such instruments the political 
I j)ower is wielded to set new conditions for passing 
i commerce ; and occasionally that power is used so 
! that business of a certain kind shall cease. A 
clear view of the matter can be got by the reflec- 
tion that the method is applicable, or might he 
apxdied, at any limit of land or sea, at a price, and 
wdth certain labour. We are most familiar with 
this method as applied to trade and commerce 
between nations; but it is quite conceivable that 
customs barriers might be decreed between French 
departments or between English counties. Here 
we come to the question of policy involved in such 
methods. Tariffs of a severely protective char- 
acter may be enforced at any boundary, but it 
should be recognized more generally and practically 
that they alter and limit the conditions upon which 
the trade is conducted, and that such a limitation 
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appears to make the movement of commerce costly 
in direct proportiofi to the stringency of the regu- 
lations which the tariff requires. 

Each Country its own Policy 

It is open to every political area to declare and 
to act upon a policy in such a matter, in tariffs as 
well as in other tnings. That this is a matter of 
policy, thiit a tariff is frequently a matter of policy, 
should be recognized, for it may not be a harbinger 
or an aid to business. Once and again in several^ 
leading countries this policy is adopted deliber- 
ately. We have seen the United States impose 
specially high rates of duty ui)on tinned ] dates, 
and 60 per cent on lace; and tliat is done con- 
fessedly to hinder international commerce, and to 
stimulate internal production. The position would 
be clearer were it recognized that the method by 
tariff is a method of restricting commercial inter- 
course; and the policy should be judged in view 
of that. 

Tariffs Refecting the National Spirit 

The commerce of nations reflects the sjnrit and 
temper of nations. Tariffs, as we have seen, are a 
nicans of raising revenue, but we liiive also seen 
how they have been, how they are, used to regulate 
iind even to block any commercial intercourse, (^r 
else to decree a selection in that intercourse;. 
Sometimes the remarkalde phrase a ‘‘tariff war” 
has been heard, and \^’e are familiar with tli«^ f.ict, 
as ill the case of recent years between Germany 
find Uussia, and Germany and SAvitzerland. Na- 
tional jealousies bring confusion; and that is so 
when tariffs are used as Aveapons of warfare. If 
it is a question of commerce, to facilitate it by 
land or ocean should be a common object ; but a 
tariff is used in a deflected and dangerous Avay 
when it is enforced with a jaundiced eye upon 
another nation. A “tariff war” may be a contra- 
tradictory sort of phrase, for a tariff is fpr revenue, 
and commerce is for peace as a condition, but a war 
is destructive, and neither comi-icrce nor revenue 
may hope to prosper in its confusion. That is 
now more largely recognized ; but it should not be 
overlooked how readily a tariff has been snatched 


from the fiscal realm and carried away to wage 
war. And commerce is not warfare. 

Tayffs and Agriculture 

National sentiment frequently demands a tariff, 
not for revenue, but in such an interest as the 
fundamental interest of agricidture. That a pros- 
jierous countryside is desirable in every country 
goes with all experience. So far as the interests of 
agriculture are commercial the case does not teem 
to present features unlike those of other industries 
and interests. The demand that resort should be 
had to tariffs in aid of such interests is the resvlt 
of mingled sentiments, of the strongest and most 
effective being those which are patriotic and na- 
tional. So far as such sentiments provoke men 
to demand the ap])lication of a tariff, it should be 
])ointed out that in all apidications a tariff is a 
(piestion not of life or death, but of the more or 
the less; and in the case of agriculture, as in many 
cases which are considered in relation to tariffs, 
conditions are usually the result of many con- 
tributing causes. In the case of land the con- 
ditions of soil and of tenure may need attention 
before a tariff is invoked which shall prove a yoke, 
a designed yoke, upon international commerce and 
exchange. 

Nature, Functions, and Effects of 
Tariffs 

The conclusion of such a review of tariffs would 
ai)i)ear to be that in nature a tariff is a political 
instrument, and that its functions are the provision 
of revenue ; but that in effect upon men and com- 
merce it is restrictive and seldom helpful. That 
is so whether a tariff is used for revenue only or 
designed for ulterior purposes, such as the regula- 
tion of the quantity or quality of trade. A recog- 
nition of the true nature of a tariff, combined 
with the study of history, and an observation of 
the action of a tariff, should be the pre-requisite 
to the adoption of such means for commercial 
ends. It would seem also that it is wisdom to 
recognize that the use of a tariff commercially 
is a matter turning upon policy. The economic 
issues of such a policy have not been pursued here. 



CHAPTER III 


THE OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION OF 
COMMERCE ABROAD 

The Diplomatic and Consular Service — Trade Representation in the Oversea Dominions — Passports- 

Emigration Information. 


The interests of Britain are represented in its 
foreign relations at home by the Foreign Office, 
over which the Secretary of State fc»r F^oreign 
Affairs presides (see l^art I, Chapter IX), and 
abroad by Diidomatic and Consular Agents under 
the Foreign Office. Speaking generally, and of 


times of peace, to the Diplomatic Service is en- 
trusted the political representation? of the Govern- 
ment, and to the Consular Service the commercial 
representation. The interests of British trade 
in India, the Dominions, and Colonies are now 
specially represented. 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


The Diplomatic Corps comprises Ambassadors 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, who are ac- 
credited to Paris, Berlin, St. l^etersburg, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Rome, AVasliington, Tokio, and 
Madrid ; Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary at The Hague, Brussels, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Christiania, Berne, Lisbon, Bel- 
grade, Athens, Tangier, Buenos Aires, Lima, San- 
tiago, Teheran, Peking, Rio de Janeiro, ^lexico, 
Bucharest, Sofia, and Bangkok; Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Cairo; Ministers Re.sident at Dres- 
den, Munich, Monte Video, Bogotii, Caracas, Ha- 
vana, and Guatemala. There are attached to the 
various Embassies members of the Diplomatic Corps 
under the grades of : Councillors of Embassy (some- 
times styled Charges d’Affaires, and performing 
most Diplomatic and Consular services, as, for ex- 
ample, at Darmstadt), First Secretaries, Second 
Serretaries, Third Secretaries, Attaches, and some- 
i. iics Naval and Military Attaches. There are 
ai ■ • > at important trade centres officials known as 
Cominf'rclal Attaches; namely, at Paris, acting for 
P>an -e, Belgium, and Switzerland; Constantinople, 
foi E'ir(>]>eM*i and Asiatic Turkey and Bulgaiia; 
Peking, China; and Tokio, for Japan. Other 


European Commercial Attaches have their head- 
quarters in London : one for Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, and Sweden; one for Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Greece ; one for Russia ; and 
one for Spain and Portugal. 

The Consular Service 

The regulations and examinations in force for 
the Diplomatic Service can be consulted in the 
annual “ Foreign Office List”. They are not of im- 
mediate concern to the commercial world. For the 
Consular Service the qualifications call for ample 
notice. By far the greater number of consular re- 
presentatives perform their services in an honorary 
capacity, or for fees only, and are engaged in trade 
on their own account. The Government is thus 
represented in many parts, but not represented so 
efficiently as, in the opinion of many, the needs 
of a great commercial community demand. 

The reform of the British consular system has 
been advocated for many years by chambers of 
commerce, traders' associations, trade experts, and 
private traders. Something has been done by late 
Governments, both in improving the efficiency of 
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the commercial service rendered by consuls and 
the personnel of th«i consular service itself. There 
are still, however, areas of industrial country far 
too great to be adequately represented by the 
official nominally responsible. The call of economy 
still leaves some of the most important stations in 
the hands of foreigners, who obviously cannot for 
the occasional fees they earn be expected to put 
their best efforts into the furtherance of British 
trade, evep if they understand its interests. That 
the greater number of our consuls and vice-consuls 
should still be unsalaried officials is, after all ex- 4 
planations, a surprising thing. 

It is urged by some that the time has arrived 
when the Consular Service should be separated 
from the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and that it should be placed directly under 
the Board of Trade or a Ministry of Commerce 
with a s})ecial foreign department. It is un- 
deniable that the country needs more consuls; 
consuls of British nationality; better or better- 
paid consuls, and more speedy and direct com- 
munication between consuls and traders through 
the commercial Government Dcihvrtment. The 
example of the consular re])orts issued from 
vVashington is constantly held up as showing 
h(tw a Government can assist in the dissemina- 
tion of trade information. Occasionally excellent 
service has been performed to British trade by 
a ‘'special commissioner” sent out by a trade 
])a]>er or organization on its own account, and 
in this way the larger possibilities hav(* been 
clearly demonstrated. It must not be overlc^oked 
that the Bedard of Trade has sometimes appointed 
a special commissioner. 

Duties of Consuls 

The office of consul is an old one, and is well 
known to international la^v. A consul is entitled 
to privileges, not so extensive by any means 
as those enjoyed by ambassadors, ministers, and 
charges d’affaires, but still considerable.. 

Consuls are not strictly representatives of the 
State to which they belong, nor are they accredited 
to the State in which they act, unless they are 
also charges d’affaires. Their duties are performed 
under a commission from their own State, which 
requires the permission and confirmation (by exe- 
quatur, as it is called) of the State in which their 
duties lie. 

The necessity for consular representation was 
appreciated in the Middle Ages, to provide for the 
safe deposit of merchandise, and a jurisdiction, 
within the limits of a foreign territory, indepen- 
dent of that country. The Italian settlements in 
Turkey and Greece were the first examples. 


Consuls watch over the commercial rights and 
privileges of their own nations. Ordinarily they 
have no contentious jurisdiction ; but their status 
in Christian coj^ntries is somew’hat different from 
that in Turkey and other Jlohamrnedan or un- 
civilized countries. In the latter they have, 
under various treaties or “capitulations”, juris- 
diction by International Courts of a civil and 
criminal character in respect to the residents of 
their own nationality in the district. In addidon 
to their commercial duties consuls may be called 
upon to assist in securing intelligence and sup- 
plies for their country’s w^arships, for relieving 
distressed seamen and -wrecks, recovering mariiit? 
stores, tracing deserters, and for performing mar- 
riages of their compatriots, or undertaking the 
administration of the estates of any of these dying 
vrithin the territory. 

As a general rule consuls are amenable to the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the country in 
which they reside. They are entitled to safe con- 
duct and exemi)tion from x^ersoiial taxes and ob- 
ligations, including jury and other public duties, 
military service, and from having soldiers billeted 
on their quarters. They are also exempt from 
excise and customs duties upon liquors and other 
articles of consumption for themselves and their 
families, and the inviolability of the i3aj)ers and 
muniments of the consulate is guaranteed. They 
have no claim to any marks of ceremonial respect, 
no right of i>recedence except amongst themselves, 
but they have a right to place the arms of their 
country over the door of their residence; and the 
display of the national flag is also frequently 
allowed by courtesy. In the absence of a diplo- 
matic re])resentation they have also the right of 
access to the authorities of the country. In the 
ordinary course they communicate only through 
the diplomatic reiiresentative. Consuls are gene- 
rally allowed to issue passports to those of their 
o-wn nationality. 

The rights and privileges of consuls engaged in 
trade, or those who owm real estate in the country, 
are j^robably limited to freedom of arrest for any- 
thing less than a crime. 

That the British Consular Service^is still largely 
in the hands of those who are not specially paid 
and who are even subjects of a foreign power, 
has, as we have seen, been often criticized by 
the commercial world, and it may be taken for 
granted that the system will have to be very 
largely replaced. It is, of course, a question of 
ways and means. Specially retained and remuner- 
ated officials would entail a large additional out- 
lay, and in many cases the representation of the 
country is safe in the hands of some merchant, or 
other person permitted to trade, wffio is content 
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and glad to act in an honourable capacity without 
special remuneration other than fees. 

The Consular Carps 

I 

The British Consular Corps is in three divi- 
sions : — 

1. The General Service. 

2. The Service throughout the Ottoman Do- 
minions, Abyssinia, Morocco, and Persia. 

3 . The Service throughout China, Japan and 
Korea, and Siam. 

In the General Service there are, at Cairo 
tiiicl Zanzibar, Agents and Consuls-General, who 
are high officials, wielding powers far more im- 
portant than might be gathered from their titles 
— as may be best illustrated by the work of Lord 
Cromer in Egyi)t. 

1. The ordinary division of the Consular Ser- 
vice is into that of : Consuls-General, Consuls 
(salaried and unsalaried), Vice-Consuls (salaried 
and unsalaried), and Consular Agents. 

2. Throughout the Ottoman Dominions (which 
include Egypt, Tripoli, and Crete), Abyssinia, 
Bulgiiria, Morocco, and Persia, there are Consuls- 
General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, Salaried Assis- 
tants, Student Interpreters, Vice-Consuls (un- 
salaried), and Consular Agents. 

3. In China, Jai)an and Korea, and Siam, there 
may be Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
First-class Assistants, Second-class Assistants, 
Student Interpreters ; and the ^linister at Bang- 
kok is also Consul-General under the title of 
Envoy and Consul-General. 

In Classes 1 and 2 Pro-Consuls may be aj)- 
pointed for the purposes of administering Oaths, 
and performing other powers of like character. 

Commercial attaches are officers appointed to 
assist British traders, and further the interests 
of British commerce in various countries. Their 
field of work is noticed elsewhere. 

Qualification and Examination 

Candidates for the Consular Service must be 
n-itural-bom ^iritish subjects. Persons not actu- 
.illy bcjrn within the United Kingdom, or born 
there of parents not bom therein, are only allow^ed 
to compete by special permission of the Foreign 
St'crotary, to whom they must be personally re- 
( jirnnended by private letter. 

It is to the advantage of candidates applying 
i ' -r nomination that they should possess one of the 
loi lowing qualifications: To have been called to 
tht Bar, or enrolled as a .^^olicitor ; to have taken 
a Utu versify degree ; or to have served three years 
in a commercial house. 
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Candidates must be unmarried, and be not under 
22 or over 27 years of age at the date of examina- 
tion; but a period of service in the Territorial 
Army or service in the Regular Army may be 
taken from the actual age. 

The examination which is held before the Civil 
Service Commissioners comprises: The English 
language, French, and one other language, to be 
written and spoken correctly and fluently* a 
sufficient knowledge of the principles, of British 
Mercantile and Commercial Law relating to: (1) 
Shipping; (2) Negotiable Instruments, Bills of 
Exchange, and Promissory Notes; (3) Contracts 
for the Carriage of Goods ; (4) Contracts of 
Marine Insurance, Bottomry, and Respondentia; 
a sufficient knowledge of Arithmetic for the 
nature of the duties which consuls are required 
to })erform in drawing up Commercial Tables and 
Reijorts, including a thorough knowledge of the 
metric system ; Commercial Geography ; and a 
knowdedge of : (a) the general principles of 
j)olitical economy; (/>) their special application to 
currency, the money market, foreign exchanges, 
and taxation. ^ 

After }>assi»ig the examination the candidate 
wdll, in order to become acquainted with the 
forms of business, be required, as far as practi- 
cable, to work for at least three months in the 
Foreign Office and in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade, before pro- 
ceeding to his post. Such a consular appoint- 
ment is subject to a probation of two years. A 
year after arrival at the post, a sufficient know- 
ledge of the local language as far as commerce 
is concerne<l must have been acquired. It does 
not follow that ap})ointments to the Consular 
Service may not still be made, without this 
examination test, of tjiose who possess qualifica- 
tions or claims. Consuls can be, and are still 
perhaj>s, appointed on other, and not always first- 
class commercial, qualifications. 

Promotion in the Consular Service is according 
to merit. Marriage during the first three years 
is considered as a hindrance to advancement. 
There is now compulsory retirement, at the age 
of 65 for those recently appointed, and at 70 
for those older in the Service, with a pension 
varying with the length of service. 

Student Interpreters are appointed to supply 
H.M.^s Missions and Consulates in the East with 
officers versed in the languages and competent 
to discharge the duties of Interpreters and Con- 
sular Officers. Admission is by open competitive 
examination amongst candidates qualified as for 
the Consular Service, unmarried, age 18-24. The 
examination is a general one and in special lan- 
guages, and for two years after passing it the 
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. candidate may be sent to a University for special 
studies, receiving a ccmditional salary. Retention 
and advancement in the service then depend on 
conduct and efficiency. On appointment as Assis- 
tant, the salary is £300 per annum. 

Student Interpreters are also appointed, under 
Rightly different conditions, for China, Japan, and 
Siam; and Consular^ssistants in China, Korea, 
and Siam, with special training and examination 
in Law. • 

Consular Salaries and Fees 

The salary of a consul varies considerably with 
the importance of the j)lace. There is often an 
allowance for house rent, for office, and in some 
cases a personal and fee allowance. The Consul- 
General at Antwerp, for example, may receive as 
much as £1200 salary, £100 personal allowance, 
and £140C^ office allowance ; or the Consul- 
General at Hankow £1200 and £100, with house 
provided. The Consuls at Rouen and Lyons re- 
ceive £600 salary, and office allowance. The Con- 
sul-General at Du^seldorf only receives £350 office 
allowance. The Vice-Consul at Bergen receives 
£300- £500 salary, and £150 office allowance. 

Fees are payable in res})ect of matters in which 
the interposition of a consular officer is required 
by Law, in connection with Merchant Shipping 
and Marriac(‘; and fees may also be i)ayable in 
resj)ect of matters in which tin* consular officer is 
required to act by parties interested, as in giving 
certificates, or administc'ring oaths. The fee is 
.generally 5.s'. to lOs., rarely more than £1, except 
in regai’fJ to jicrsonal attendance, as, for exainjde, 
to assist or advise as to salvage after shipwTeck 
— £3 j.K;r day^ 

There are certain duties v’hich a consular officer 
may perform for fees at his discretion, as the pre- 
paration or translation of documents, making of 
wills, (kc. A consul may perform all acts of a notary 
public. 

Consular Rank 

The rank of Agent and Consul-General entitles 
the bearer to precedence immediately after Major- 
Generals and Rear-Admirals ; that of Consul- 
General after Brigadiers and Commodores; Con- 
suls rank after Colonels and Captains of the R.N. 
of three years^ standing, and before all other 
Captains; Vice-Consuls after Majors and Lieu- 
tenants in the R.N. of eight years^ standing. 
Consular Agents rank after Captains in the Army, 
and Lieutenants in the R.N. of less than eight 
years’ standing. Amongst themselves, Consular 
Officers take precedence according to their grade 
and time of appointment. 


In Chapter VII of this Part, under the head- 
ing of the various countries, it is shown when 
the British Government is represented by, and 
by what, Consu]|Lr officials. In Chapter VI a 
similar indication is given of ^ Trade Representa- 
tion in the British Empire. 

Commercial Functions 

It is when something more than “representa- 
tion” is required, when active pursuit of the in- 
terests of British trade is considered, that the 
inadequacy of the consular system is felt. 

The ordinary commercial duties of consuls, ^ 
a})art from those in connection with the Navy 
and official or legal acts which they perform in 
connection with the Board of Trade rather than 
with the Foreign Office, are most important. 
These duties include the furnishing of informa- 
tion with regard to the commerce of their dis- 
trict. Special emphasis is attached to changes 
in trade and credit, openings for trade and ten- 
ders invited, contemplated contracts, &c., the 
answ^ering of questions of British traders and the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, the keeping of 
classified lists of the principal local traders, and 
the special reports and annual reports on the 
trade of the district. 

In respect of the furnishing of information and 
the answ^ering of trade questions, there has been 
a marked develo])ment in the consular usefulness 
in recent years, l)ut it is advisable before an in- 
dividual trader addresses a consul that he should 
first ascertain if the information is already avail- 
able at home. He should therefore make a pre- 
liminary enquiry at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade. (See also Part I. 
Chapter IX.) In addressing a consul, the official 
should not be addressed by name, but as H.B.M. 
Consul or Consul-General at . 

Enquiries of every description, wuth regard to 
commercial intelligence, are made of consuls ; but 
if as to the credit of any particular firm, a reply 
wull naturally be one of a non-committal char- 
acter. 

The ordinary information sent hoi»e by consuls 
on their owm initiative is puVJishcd in the Board 
of Trade Journal^ and disseminated through the 
press or amongst those firms who have made 
arrangements with the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch to have the information especially noti- 
fied to them. 

That the intimation with regard to tenders 
open abroad should not be received too late to be 
of any practical service, consuls are authorized to 
use the telegraph in cases of necessity; and also 
to incur a small expense in procuring samples of 
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foreign articles with which it is thought British 
traders could successfully compete. This is, of 
course, a very small concession, but it must be 
accepted as an indication. ^ 

I 

Consular Reports 

The annual consular report is of si)ecial interest, 
but often too little regarded by the commercial 
world. It is also a document which has been 
greatly improved in itself and in its prompt ac- 
cessibility to the public. Reports are generally 
available some few months after the year with 
which they deal. The report of the consular 
district includes the vice-consul’s report, if any. 
It is edited on receipt at the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Trade, and published at a nominal 
price of about a farthing a page. It is circulated 


to the press and public institutions, libraries, &c., 
and can be bought by any inember of the general 
public so minded. 

Such a return may deal with and contain the 
following ordinary matters, as well as any special ' 
information: Currency, weights and measures, a 
general introduction to the trade of the year, 
finance, revenue from cust<^ns, a^'iculture, popu- 
lation, factory statistics and industries,* com- 
merce, shipping, legislation, labour /)rganization, 
navigation, limited liability companies, foreign 
competition in the country, home and foreign 
trade exhibitions, emigration, the various indus- 
tries of the country in detail, the foreign trade, 
imports and exports, and particularly the share 
which the country of the consul has in that trade. 
The value of the report must, of course, largely de- 
pend upon the ability and enterprise of the official. 


TRADE REPRESENTATION IN THE OVERSEA DOMINIONS 


By means of the consular service, trade represen- 
tation is secured in foreign countries. A system 
has grown up or been developed in recent years to 
aid British trade in the Dominions and Colonies. 
Documents of a similar character to the consular 
reports are sent home by Colonial officers, and 
issued as Government papers from the Colonial 
Office. Much more exhaustive information is, of 
course, obtainable as to the commerce of the lead- 
ing Colonies. 

Special arrangements in the interests of British 
trade have been made with regard to the four 
Dominions by means of Trade Commissioners. 
Under the name of His Majesty’s Trade Commis- 
sioner, an expert has been appointed to look after 
British interests in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. The office of the Trade 
Commissioner for Canada is in Montreal, and the 
telegraphic address is “Britcom”; that of the 
Commissioner for Australia in Melbourne, tele- 
graphic address, “ Combrit ” ; that of the Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand in Wellington, telegraphic 
address, “Advantage”; and that of the Commis- 
sioner for South Africa in Cape Town, telegraphic 
address, “Austere”. 

These special Commissioners thoroughly ac- 
quaint themselves with the Colonial and the 
hornet markets for the purpose of seeing how 
British industries may be pushed in their spheres 
of influence. For example, the Trade Commis- 
sioner has established a Bureau of Commercial 
liiformation at Cax>e Town, where British firms 
ai‘ invited to send particulars, price lists and 
catalogues, but not samples. It is the duty of 


the Trade Commissioner to gqt in touch with all 
centres of industry, and to establish correspon- 
dents in all likely ])laccs ; to advise the Board of 
Trade upon possible openings for trade, tenders 
invited or contracts open, in which the British 
manufacturer may be sui)posed to be interested ; 
as well as to notify changes in customs duties 
and regulations and other commercial matters. 
Introductions can also be furnished to British 
manufacturers visiting the Colony, and experi- 
ence has shown that wdiere particular require- 
ments and specifications are strictly heeded, and 
promx)t shipments are made, there is a strong 
desire to do business with British firms. The 
Commissioners are authorized to rejAy, as far as 
possible, to enquiries from British traders; but 
it is desirable to address these enquiries in the 
first instance to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch. 

In addition to these representatives, the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade 
has Correspondents throughout the Dominions. 
In many cases Government officials act in this 
capacity. These Correspondents are in — 

Canada 

British Columbia: Vancouver and Victoria. 

Manitoba: Winni|)eg. 

New Brunswick: St.John. 

Nova Scotia : Halifax. 

Ontario : Toronto and Ottawa. 

Quebec: H.M. Trade Commissioner, Montreal; 
and Correspondent at Quebec. 

Newfoundland : St. John’s. 
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Australia 

The Commonwealth : The Comptroller-General 
of Trade and Customs, Melbourne. 

Victoria: H.M. Trade Commissioner, Melbourne. 
New South Wales: Sydney. 

Queensland: Brisbane. 

South Australia : Adelaide. 

West Australia: Perth. 

Tasmania: HobarA 


There are also Tracie Correspondents in British 
India and in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. 
These are indicated ih Chapter VI, where the par- 
ticular Colonies are dealt with. Enquiry should 
be made at the tftne as to the official, firm, or 
private person acting in this capacity. In some 
cases the Colonial Secretary or Chief of Customs 
is the correspondent, but not in all cases is the 
correspondent otherwise an officiStl person. 


• New Zealand 

H.M. Trade Commissioner, Wellington; Corre- 
spondents also at Dunedin and Auckland. 

South Africa 

Cape Colony: Cape Town and Port Elizabeth (and 
for East London). 

Orange Free State: Bloemfontein. 

Natal: Durban. 

Transvaal: Pretoria and Johannesburg. 

Rhodesia: Bulawayo. 


Colonial Representatives in London • 

*The self-governing Dominions have their own 
representatives in London, and trade enquiry offices 
have been established for Canada, the Comvion- 
wcalth of Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. For the smaller Colonies 
and De})endencies the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies in Whitehall act. (See Part I, Chapter IX.) 


PASSPORTS 


British subjects who travel abroad on business 
vire recommended to secure passports from the 
British Foreign Office in all cases. In those 
countries -where they are no longer obligatory 
they are often useful as a ready means of identifi- 
cation. Tlie special regulations relating to various 
countries aie given in oonnectic'U with the infor- 
mation in Chapter VII. It will be understood 
that in ordinary cases, subject to the above 
caution, iio special requirement is in force. 

Application for i)assports must be made on a 
X>rintcu form as follows; — 

{A) • 

DECLARATION TO BE MADE BY APPLICANT 
FOR PASSPORT 


. 19 


I, the undersigned aged T years, 

profession at present residing at 

hereby declare that I am 

[For a married woman or widow (to be struck out 
in other cases). Particulars of husband’s birth to 
follow.] 


the 


wife 

widow 


day of. 


of and that 

having been born at.... 


husband is 

my . 

husband was 

on the ., 


[For persons Ixim abroad, who derive British nation- 
ality from a lather or paternal grandfather bom 
within His Majesty’s Dominions. (To be struck 
out in other cases)]. 


my (his) father ^ having been bora within 

paternal grandfather 

His Majesty’s Dominions at on the 

day of and not having lost the status of a British 

Subject thus acquired, and I hereby apply for a passport 

for the purpose of travelling to 

I further declare that I have no Passport already in 

my possession (other than which I annex hereto 

those 

for cancellation). 


Signed., 


And I, the undersigned of hereby 

declare that to the best of my knowledge and belief the 

Mr, 

above- made Declaration of the said Mrs is 

Miss 


he 

true, and that is a fit and proper person to receive a 
she 


Passport. 


Signed 


[In the case of children under the age of 14 years 
requiring a separate Passport, the Declaration 
must be made by the child’s parent or guardian 
in a form (B) to be obtained upon application to 
the Foreign Office.] 


Specimen signature of appli- 
cant, wdiich will be detached 
and affixed to the Passport 
when issued. 


This form should be filled up and put in an 
envelope addressed: The Passport Department, 
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Foreign OflSce, London, S.W. The form must 
reach the Foreign Office befo,”e 5 p.m. on the day 
prior to that on which the passport is to be issued. 
The charge for each passport i| 2s, 

There is a Foreign Office Passport agent at Hull. 

Personal application should be made between 
11 and 4 (on all ordinary business days) on the 
day following tkat on 'which the application has 
been received. If the applicant does not live in 
London, the passport may be sent by post, in 
which case a postal order (not stamps) for 2s, 
should be sent with the application. « 

Passports are granted : — 

(1) To natural-born British subjects, i.e. persons 
born within His Majesty’s Dominions, and those 
born abroad who derive British nationality from 
a father or paternal grandfather born within His 
Majesty’s Dominions, and who are, according to 
the law, adjudged and taken to be natural-born 
British ^subjects; 

(2) To the wives and widows of such persons ; 
and 

(3) To persons naturalized in the United King- 
dom, the British Colonics, or India. 

A married woman takes the nationality of her 
husband. 

Passports are granted to persons either knowm 
to the Secretary of State or recoTiimended to him 
by some person w^ho is knowm to him ; or : — 

(1) In the case of natural-born British subjects 
and persons naturalized in the United Kingdom, 
upon the production of a Declaration by the a]>- 
licant in the form given above, verified by a De- 
claration made by any Banking Finn established 


in the United Kingdom, or by any Mayor, Magis- 
trate, J ustice of the Peaces Minister of Religion, 
Barrister-at-law, Physician, Surgeon, Solicitor, or 
Notary, resident in the United Kingdom. The 
applicant’s Certificate of Birth may also be re- 
quired in certain cases; 

(2) In the case of children under the age of 14 
years requiring a separate j^xssport, upon produc- 
tion of a Declaration made by the child’s parent 
or guardian, in a special form, to be obtained uj^on 
application to the Foreign Office ; 

(3) In the case of persons naturalized in any of 
the British Colonies, upon j)roduction of a Letter 
of Recommendation from the Colonial Office ; and 
in the case of natives of British India, and persons 
naturalized therein, upon production of a Letter 
of Recommendation from the India Office. 

In the case of a naturalized British subject, the 
Certificate of Naturalization must be forwarded 
with the Declaration or Letter of Recommendatif)n. 

A Passport is available for 5 years. A Passport 
cannot be issued on behalf of a person already 
abroad; such person should ajqfiy for one lo the 
nearest British Mission or Co^^sulate. 

In certain cases the Passport must be taken to 
the Consulate in London, or any other place in 
the United Kingdom, of the country about to be 
visited, before leaving, in order that such Pass))ort 
may be r/se. This is necessary in the ca.se <»f‘ the 
Russian Empire, the Turkish Dominions, the Kintr- 
doni of Roumania, Persia, ('olombia, Venezuela, 
Hayti, and Eritrea. See the S])ecial regulations 
affecting Passports in the various countries of the 
world noted in Chapter VII. 


EMIGRATION INFORMATION 


The Emigrants’ Information Office is in Broad- 
way, Westminster, and under the control of the 
Colonial Office. The Committee of Management 
is appointed by the Colonial Secretary. It is 
supported hy Government grant and, in addition 
to information as to the Colonies, now gives par- 
ticulars of the conditions obtaining in certain 
foreign coumtries wKere emigrants may be ex- 
pected to go. 

The Office issues various publications including: 
A Quarterly Poster exhibited in all the jiost 
o!life.s; Quarterly Circulars on Canada and the 
A ' "tralasian and South African Colonies (with 
III 'nthly suj)]dements), and Circulars on the Emi- 
gr.iunn of Women (all free); Penny Handbooks 
with maps on Canada, each of the Australian 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Cape Colony, 


Natal, Transvaal, and Orange River Colony; a 
Professional Handbook stating the neces.sary quali- 
fications for the various professions, civil servants, 
commercial travellers, police, raihvay em])loyees, 
(kc., in the Colonics (3d.); Emigration Statutes 
and general Handbook (3d.); Pamphlets on West 
Indies (6 g?.), Newfoundland (Id), Malay States 
(fkZ.), Ceylon (IcZ.), East African Protectorate, 
Uganda, Nyassaland Protectorate, and West Afri- 
can Colonies (fid); and occasional pamphlets on 
foreign countries. The Office also publishes a 
column in the Board of Trade monthly Labour 
Gazette. 

Products of the various countries can be seen at 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington. 

Most of the enquiries dealt with are from the 
poorer classes. 



chapter IV 

BRITISH OVERSEA TRADE 


Methods of Foreign Trading — The Foreign or Colonial Representative — The Colonial and Foreign Markets — 

British Trading Methods — The Imjiort Trade. 


A business may he confined to the liome trade; 
and with tlic home trade, in its various asiiects, 
we have dealt fully in l^art I of this work The 
foreign trade undertaken by a British firm may be 
a develojiment of^ts home trade; or. a firm may 
be entirely occu])ied with ovt‘r.s(‘a trade, exjioil or 
im])ort as the case may be. The export and import 
trades introduce problems that are unknown in 
domestic trade, and in the export trad(‘ es]>ecially 
much energy and money may be wasted thi’ough 
ignorance of the conditions jirevailing in the over- 
S('-a markets wliere business is attemiited. The 
closest study of the special rerpiirt ments of local 
markets is the key to the extension of fiversea trade. 

There may come a time in the development of 


a business when its projirietors find the home 
market too limited for their output and enterprise. 
They have reached the i)oint wlitu'e expansion of 
the selling field is necessary. It may be that they 
have capturiul the liome trade almost to tlie limits 
of its absoibing powders, although such cases are 
rare. It may be that foreign or domestic coni- 
])(‘tition is reducing outimt or curtailing profits, so 
that the foimer measure of prosjierity can be main- 
tained or regained only by seeking purchasers 
farther afield. It is decided to taj) an oversea 
market — colonial or foreign. But it is perhaps 
uncertain wdiich oversea market is best worth ex- 
ploiting. The problem is not only where to find an 
outlet for trade, but w here to find the best outlet. 


METHODS OF FOREIGN TRADING 


The first method, viz. that of doing cxjiort trade 
exclusively through special export houses in the 
United Kingdom, is less adopted than was formerly 
the case ; the tendency is for the extension of the 
second method — direct relations between itfoducer 
and importer. The foreign customer endeavours 
more and more to get into direct touch with the 
producer, as he naturally thinks that by avoiding 
all intermediaries he is more likely to purchase on 
favourable terms, and to receive better attention. 
But all the leading importers in British colonies 
and foreign countries have buying agents in Bri- 
tain, acting on instructions for a commission. 

The third method of working oversea trade 
demands much more extensive selling machinery, 
and a much greater outlay of capital. It consists 
of opening relations, not with the large importers, 
but with the smaller distributors. This is the 


method that offers the greatest prospects of find- 
ing a footing. It recpiires more capital, because 
the .smaller buyer is h\ss likely to be willing to 
pay tor goods upon receiiit of the ship})ing docu- 
ments. He wall probably ask for credit; and it 
may be long credit. 

What we may call the fourth method is that the 
manufacturer or exi)orter should hoM local stocks 
in the market that he intends to cultivate. This 
method is the most expensive of all, requiring the 
sinking of much capital. But for some classes of 
business it is the most desirable. For instance, 
the largest firm of tube manufacturers pursues this 
policy extensively. This method suits many local 
buyers better than any other because they do not 
require to anticipate' their W’ants so far ahead. It 
is, however, against the interests of the large im- 
porting houses, whose business it is to hold stocks 
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for the smaller distributor# and the consumers. 
But there is no doubt that, given a sufficiency of 
capital, it is the method that is most remunerative 
to the manufacturer. It faces the competition of 
those who do not adopt a similar method with a 
deadly weapon. , 

Opinions differ considerably, but it may be said 
that for the smaller house the system of appoint- 
ing special agenfe in different parts of the world 
is less costly and more satisfactory; whereas for 
i^ie large manufacturer or merchant the method 
of dealing direct will, in the long run, probably 
j)rove more profitable. In appointing an agent 
one gets the use of his connection and his special- 
^ ized knowledge of local conditions ; although this 
carries with it the unavoidable drawback, to a 
large extent, of dei)endenco upon a single in- 
dividual, w’hosc interests may not ahvays be 
identical with those of his ] principals. 

The easiest way to seek an entrance into the 
direct export trade, as we have seen, though not 
always the most effective way, is to introduce the 
goods to the merchant shippers in this country. 
There are large merchant shippers in the cities of 
Britain, but chiefly in London. It is easy to get into 
touch w’ith these houses, and the methods of ap- 
I>roach are the usual ones — letters, catalogues, and 
personal visits. The last method is the best one. 
It has this advantage, that even if it should prove 
unsuccessful from the order-yielding point of view, 
it takes the ^vould-be exporter some little w^ay on 
the road to a knowledge of w^hat is lacking in the 
goods offered, in their j prices or in the terms of 
credit, so that the seller is able to decide if he can 
modify his wares or terms to meet the demands of 
the buyers. 

But an exporter cannot obtain proper command 
of a market merely by working the merchant ship- 
I)ers. He can secure all that an oversea market 
can yield him only by j>ersonal contact with the 
field of consumption, by having a resident agent 
c»r traveller, or by sending out a representative 
periodically. Thereby he is able to know’ the com- 
petition that he' has to face in the market he is ex- 
]ploiting, and to learn what policy is likely to yield 
him the best return. Different merchant shij>pers 
serve differerfe markets, and amid the wide variety 
of markets the manufacturer is })erhaps uncertain 
where is the most jpromising opening for him. He 
witle-^ to know as much as can easily be learned 
rtigai • i ing the different importing territories, that he 
may de the ]probable value of each for himself. 

The Value of Official Statistics 

A gof.d -leal about the value of an OA^'rsea 
market ma> be i^‘arned from official statistics, and 


these should be consulted by any manufacturer 
surveying the general export field. Few manu-. 
facturers know how much ilfformation may be got 
from official figures— British, Colonial, and foreign. 
An object lesson in the use of statistics from the 
practical point of view may be given with advan- 
tage. 

Let us assume that a British manufacturer of 
boots and shoes wishes some information ^bout 
the markets worth attacking. By consulting the 
British Board of Trade returns — the*precise vol- 
ume being the Annvxil Statement of the Trade of 
tlie United Kingdom^ which is issued every spring 
— ho can find that the quantity of boots and shoes 
exported annually is about 800,000 dozens of pairs, 
and that the total value of these at the port of 
shipment from this country is about £2,000,000. 
He will also find that three-quarters of the total 
value goes to British Colonies, and only one quar- 
ter to foreign countries. Other facts that will 
be apparent if he looks for them will be that 
foreign countries i)urchase on the average boots 
and shoes of a better quality than British 
Colonies, the respective average prices per dozen 
pairs being 735. and 475.; that* France is by far 
the most important foreign market for British 
boots and shoes, purchasing one-third of the total 
to all foreign countries ; that South Africa is 
by far the most important Colonial market, pur- 
chasing more than half the total value exported 
to all Colonies ; and that New' Zealand and 
Australia are the next most important Colonial 
markets. Now let us assume that our manufac- 
turer is attracted to the Australian market because 
he believes that another manufacturer, whose goods 
resemble his own in material, style, and price, has 
developed a fair trade there. He finds that the 
Australian market purchases about £150,000 worth 
of British- made shoe» annually, and that the Aus- 
tralian State buying the greatest quantity is New 
South Wales, but that the price of shoes going to 
that State is very low, being about 25. per pair, 
an indication that the trade is principally in 
slipper*. 

The annual Bluebook cannot carry the manu- 
facturer much furtlier in his quest, but if he con- 
sults the OfficM Year Book of Australia he will 
learn that the domestic manufacture of boots and 
shoes is assuming great proportions in the Com- 
monw'ealth. There are about 330 boot and shoe 
factories in the territory, of which 180 use power- 
driven machinery, the w^hole employing about 
14,000 hands, of whom one-third are female. He 
can also see what wages are paid in the aggregate, 
and if he knows his own trade thoroughly he will 
be able to estimate how the wages in Australia 
compare with the wages in his own town. The 
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output of Australian boot and shoe factories is 
10,000,000 pairs per annum, and of slippers 800,000 
pairs per annum, tht former providing more than 
two pairs per inhabitant. 

The expansion of the boot and shoe trade in 
Australia will be apparent from the statement 
that in three years the value of plant and ma- 
chinery sunk in the industry increased by 30 per 
cent. Thus it will evident that the Australians 
are flie strongest competitors for the trade in their 
own market, and are rapidly qualifying themselves 
to supply that trade. The knowledge gained by 
an examination of these figures may convince a 
manufacturer that seed sown in the Australian 
market is not likely to produce a bountiful har- 
vest, and that he had better try to exploit another 
field. An enquiry into the section relating to 
Boots and Shoes in the current volume of 
Colonial Duties will reveal the fact that 

British boots and shoes entering the Common- 
wealth must pay a 30-per-ceiit ad valcn'em duty, 
w'liile the same goods from other countries pay 
35 per cent. The high duty will provide a suffi- 
cient reason why the Australian manufacturer is 
capturing his owr market, and why the Australian 
market is not inviting to a stranger. If tin* home 
manufacturer cares to carry his research further he 
can ascertain what quantities and values of boots 
and shoes are sent to Australia by foreign coun- 
tries, with tin* average price j)aid to each country; 
but before he has gone so far he has probably 
decided that ho had better devote his time to 


investigating the c<lnditions in another field, Co- 
lonial or foreign. . 

We have carriel our hypothetical boot manu- 
facturer along on his quest solely to illustrate the 
possibility of glifening valuable information from 
the dry tables of figures of wlych trade returns for 
the most part consist. The subject might have 
been candles or clothing, wire or w^oollens; but 
any manufacturer or exporter ni4y, if he chooses to 
investigate official figures, gather much informa- 
tion of a practical nature regarding his own trq^e 
in the oversea markets. 

* Merchants and manufacturers who are desirous 
of doing an export business should certainly avail^ 
themselves of Government information and statis- 
tics, especially vhen simplified as such material 
is in the Board of Trade Journal, The Board of 
Trade Jmirnal is well worth the annual subscrip- 
tion, but it should be recognized that such a pub- 
lication’s services can be really successful only 
through the co-operation of British traders. Ap- 
parently the number of firms desirous of receiv- 
ing special and confidential information as to 
tenders and o})enings for trade abroad is consider- 
able. Admission to the register, kei)t for this 
l)urj)ose by the Commercial Intelligence Board, 
is now^ subject to the payment of a fee of one 
guinea, which includes the supply of the Journal, 
As this special class of information is of little ser- 
vice unless it is available immediately it is made 
known in this country, it is obviously advantageous 
to 1)0 placed on this list. 


THE FOREIGN OR COLONIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The manufacturer or merchant who deals direct 
with his foreign customers by sending out travel- 
lers, <.)!“, if circumstances justify it, by opening 
branches in the foreign centres, incurs great ex- 
I)en&e, but gains compensating advantages in that 
his trade connections do not depend so much 
upon single individuals having other interests. 
Furthermore, being in direct touch on the spot 
with the consumers, he is more likely to know 
the exact requirements of the market and is better 
able to introduce new articles satisfying the ever- 
varying demands of taste and needs — a thing 
which will oftentimes give him a great advantage 
over competitors. It is perfectly true that a good 
agent with his local knowledge is also in touch 
with the requirements of his market ; but he does 
not study the market from the single standpoint 
of the manufacturer. 

It is impossible to name with precision the con- 
ditions under which agents abroad are appointed, 
for the very good reason that these conditions 
VOL. n. 


vary, not only in every country and in every 
trade., but also according to the characteristics 
and even idiosyncrasies of the individuals con- 
cerned; good selling agents are so rare and valu- 
able that they can command exceptional terms. 

The Preliminary Visit 

Although goods offered may not be sufficient to 
employ the exclusive services of a traveller, the 
buyers in the oversea market shoufd be visited 
by a special representative of the house before its 
interests have been committed to the charge of a 
commission traveller. The visit of such a repre- 
sentative may not be directly and immediately 
remunerative, but a good footing can be obtained 
only by understanding exactly what the market 
requires, and there is only one way to such an 
understanding. Then, if the employment of a 
commission agent carrying the cards of several 
firms is seen to be the only economical way of 

20 
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working the field, the choice oi' such a representa- 
tive is likely to be more wisely directed with a 
knowledge of the market. ^ 

The special representative of the manufacturer 
who visits the Colony or foreigil country should 
have wide discretionary powers. It is bad to tie 
him up to rigid rules and conditions. Both his 
firm and he shoujd be adaptable to the require- 
ments of the buyer. He should be a good prac- 
tical man, so that when he receives suggestions 
regarding modifications of design and form, finish 
and packing details, he may understand what is 
said to him. A man who knows the goods he sells 
fOnly from the catalogue he carries cannot appre- 
ciate such points when they are raised, and is 
unable to transmit them to headquarters to have 
them carried into effect. Having sent a man such 
as we have described to spy out the land and report 
upon its requirements, the house ought to back 
him up and give effect to his recommendations. 
It is as much an act of folly to ignore the counsels 
of the commercial as of the army scout. 

The Permanent Representative 

When the permanent traveller to work the terri- 
tory is an exclusive representative he should be 
a man of qualities similar to those mentioned for 
a special commissioner. But when a commission 
agent wdth the representation of several houses is 
the man chosen, he cannot well be armed with 
powers so wide. None the less his recommenda- 
tions should have full consideration. The man on 
the spot know’s best what is required on the spot, 
and his advice, within reason, should be taken. It 
is bad to have as a representative a man with too 
many agencies. Travellers have gone abroad re- 
presenting over twenty houses. No man can do 
justice to so many, and the manufacturer should 
insist upon a reasonable maximum, the number 
allowable, of course, being fitted to the circum- 
stance of each case. A point of controversy be- 
tween commission travellers and the houses they 
represent concerns, as it does with home travellers, 
the payment of x>art exi)enses as well as commis- 
sion. The traveller invariably wants exjjenses, 
and manufacturers wish to pay upon commission 
only. On which side lies justice and policy'? As 
usual, midway, and as usual each case must be 
judged individually. The manufacturers" stand 
of “no result, no pay” is good from his point 
of vrjw. The travellers’ contention, “why should 
I spci d money and time talking up goods unless 
I get omething for it whether business results 
or notr' puts his case in a reasonable light. 
As we have stated, the individual case must be 
decided Oii the merits, particularly upon those 


of the man to whom the appointment is to be 
given. The manufacturer is not on the lookout 
for someone who will pocket an expense allow- 
ance and then do nothing for it. At the same 
time it is not always remunerative to make a con- 
nection, and it is unfair that the poor traveller 
should carry all the expense of the work of doing 
so, seeing that the connection once made will 
remain to some extent the property of the n^nu- 
facturer even if he should change his traveller (see 
also Part I, Chapter XII ; Part III, Chapter II). 

The manufacturer may solve the expense prob- 
lems in several ways. He may say: “If within 
twelve months you send me orders to the value of, 
say, £1000, I shall give you £100 in addition to 
the commission earned. That will pay you for 
your spadework in making a connection for me.” 
Again he may say : “ I shall pay you £50 for pre- 
liminary expenses, but nothing else except upon a 
commission basis”. Either of these relieves him 
from a X)ermament dead charge for expenses, and 
it meets the traveller’s objections to work for 
nothing. It is reasonable that spadework should 
be remunerated. It should be regarded as adver- 
tising. The manufacturer who^ advertises in a 
trade paper pays the rate whether business results 
or not. An agent travelling round and talking 
about his products, leaving catalogues and prices, 
is in the same category. The employer should see 
that he gets value for his money, but that value 
cannot always take the form of immediate orders. 

The Interests of the Employer 

It is almost needless to say that an agency 
should not be given to anyone representing a com- 
peting firm. An unscrujjulous traveller will take 
an agency simply to kill it if he can. It does not 
suit his interest to have opposition, so he may send 
a few orders to keep the manufacturer quiet, work- 
ing for the house that pays him best or whose 
goods sell most easily. 

Manufacturers should try to appreciate the over- 
sea traveller’s position. The expenses are heavy. 
Business centres may be very far apart and rail- 
way journeys expensive ; there may be a commer- 
cial travellers’ tax; and entertaining may be a 
necessary charge. Men have visited the British 
Colonies with a few agencies on a commission basis, 
and found the expenses so great that they have 
had to sell their samples to provide themselves 
with the price of a return ticket. Only men of 
some financial resources can hope to succeed on 
a commission basis in the foreign and Colonial 
market. 

A first-hand knowledge of the field will prevent 
a manufacturer from giving a representative too 
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wide an area. A manufacturer may be approached 
with a request for his representation for South 
Africa, for instance. But the whole of South 
Africa is seldom covered by one man. Most re- 
presentatives cover only a part of it, leaving the 
rest alone. This means that for the manufacturer 
some of the ground is allowed to lie fallow, and 
cannot be given to another man. Therefore pro- 
vision should be Aade in any agreement with a 
representative that the agency is conditional on 
a proper working of a well-defined ground. (See 
Part III, Chapter II.) 

The manufacturer with a small connection al- 
ready established often tries to give his agent 
commission only on new accounts. This is nearly 
always unwise, being both unfair to the traveller 
and bad policy for the employer. The traveller 
should have the whole field in which he operates', 
and his commission should be paid on all business, 
whether he sends the orders or not. Indenting 
does not always immediately follow the efforts of 
a traveller, although his work may be responsible 
for business sent direct. In exceptional circum- 
stances it may be fair to pay a lower commission 
on large accouiiuS already opened, but fairness and 
policy both plead for the recognition of the re))re- 
sentative in every order coining from his territory. 

Thus far we have written more regarding the 
protection of the agent than of the manufacturer 
or merchant. Led away by the desire to obtain as 
much coiPinipsion as ]^ossible, some agents might 
be ept to book all sorts of orders without paying 
due regard to the standing of the customer ; it is 
sometimes found desirable, therelore., to have an 
arrangement with the agent tluit he is to partici- 
j)ate to a certain extent in any bad debts incurred 
on ord'.M’s secured by liim. 

Holding Stocks Overseas 

The method of dealing through an agent at once 
falls under two heads, according to whether he 
keeps stock or not, and this is often a determin- 
ing factor as to the amount of fixed rcmtxneration 


to be paid apart from commission; for if much 
stock is to be car Ad, it is, of course, but fair that 
the principals sh#uld contribute towards the cost 
of the necessary^ccommodation. Where the agent 
holds stock he usually renders invoices direct to 
the customer and receives payment, accounting to 
his principals for everything received. 

Where the agent does not sppply from stock he 
usually sends orders to his principals, who ship 
the goods to the customer, and it is generally found 
satisfactory for payment to be effected direct ; liiat 
is to say, the customer either remits to the sup- 
plier, or the latter draws upon the customer, ac- 
cording to the custom of the trade. It is th^ 
general practice, however, even in such cases, for 
the invoice made out in the name of the customer 
to be forwarded to the agent, who notes the 
amounts and particulars, and forwards it on to 
the customer. This is done by the best houses, 
and has a double purj>ose, first to satisfy the agent 
as to the actual amount on which commission is 
chargeable; secondly, as a definite advice to the 
agent as to when his order was executed, and to 
what extent, whether in full or only partially — 
very imj)ortant points for him to know in his 
further treatment of his customer. 

There is no restriction upon the functions of a 
commercial traveller in Britain, but the unsophis- 
ticated commercial agent who goes abroad will 
find many regulations restraining his freedom of 
action, demanding payment of si)ecific taxes and 
stij)ulating formalities regarding his conveyance 
of samples. These regulations vary in different 
countries. They may include the demand for a 
passport or certificate issued by a consulate or 
Chamber of Commerce, payment of duty on 
samples, registration at the j)olice station, and 
payment of a commercial traveller’s tax. What- 
ever regulations may apply in the country visited, 
they cannot be ignored without serious risk of 
j)enalty. The details of the regulations specially 
affecting commercial travellers in every British 
Colony and foreign country are specified in each 
case in Chapters VI and VII of this Part. 


THE COLONIAL AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


The first markets worth the attention of the 
British exporter are the Colonial markets where 
there is a preference upon British goods. These 
markets are Canada, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The duty upon British goods is 
very little lower than the duty upon foreign goods 
in the South ALican and Australasian Colonies. 
But in Canada the preference is considerable. 
Hence the Canadian market is the first that should 


be considered. The conditions of Canadian trade 
are considered at length in Chapter VI of this 
Part. 

Two other reasons may be recorded in favour of 
the British Colonies as export markets for British 
goods. The fact that English is spoken in the 
Colonies enables the exporter to conduct his busi- 
ness communications in the native tongue of both 
the importer and himself. The second reason is 
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sentiment, which even in these mercenary days 
counts for a good deal. The Cofc^nial is as keen to 
buy British goods as the exports* is to sell them, 
and generally strains a point int* favour of the 
British article. There are Colonial houses whose 
instructions to the buyers of departments are to 
buy British goods even if the warehouse cost, in- 
cluding duty, is 5 per cent higher than the cost of 
foreign goods of the same class. Importers who 
allow their imperial sentiment to carry them thus 
far ‘are rather the exception, it is true, but there 
are few Colonial houses who will not buy British 
goods in preference to foreign goods if they can 
do so without hurt to their own interests. 

In contrast with this sentimental factor in the 
Colonial trade the British exporter has often to 
combat another and a somewhat hostile element in 
the foreign market. There, all things being equal, 
the verdict may go in favour of his adversary, so 
that he must be prepared to do more than merely 
sell as cheaply as foreign exporters in markets 
which both are attacking. The best evidence of 
this is found in the South American trade. Britain 
has, of course, first place in the import trade of 
South America, but large quantities of goods from 
the continent of Europe go to South America only, 
or mainly, on account of the inherited sym];)athy 
of the Latin races of the southern continent with 
the Latin races in the countries whence they trace 
their descent. 

Competition in Neutral Markets 

There are two forms of competition met with in 
nearly all oversea markets by the British manu- 
facturer — domestic production and foreign com- 
petition. Domestic production is the most serious 
of the two forms because it is usually assisted by 
a customs tariff, and, where fiscal protection is 
scientifically adjusted, it is a very effective instru- 
ment. Take Australia and Canada, the United 
States, Germany, and France as typical markets 
where Britain sells her products. In all these 
territories duties are high, and, w^henever local 
manufacturing interests are threatened by British 
or other outside competition, there is no scruple 
about raising the tariff w*all by adding a few rows 
of bricks. These countries specialize in manufac- 
turing. and the importing trade in them is small 
compared with the total consumi)tion. Thus the 
articlt ^ imported can only be such as local pro- 
ductioi assisted by protective duties, is unable to 
provide The British manufacturer entering such 
markets must specialize if he is going to gain a 
foothold. 

Theie i.^. more likelihood of freedom from 
domestic competition in a market with a small 


population, such as Canada, Australia, Norway, 
and the South American Republics, than in 
markets with large populations, such as France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. Con- 
sumption in a sparsely populated market is com- 
paratively small, and for very many manufactured 
articles production cannot be conducted upon a 
scale calculated to compete against the much 
greater output of older manufacturing countries 
such as Great Britain. For manufactured food 
products and most articles of clothing a market 
, need not be large to make production easily pos- 
sible, because the per capita consumption of such 
articles is great, and very large output is not neces- 
sary to low manufacturing cost. But, take such 
things as wallpaper, tubes, wire, steel, many chemi- 
cals, and watches. For these things and for many 
others large capital expenditure upon plant and 
machinery is necessary, and manufacturing on a 
large scale gives very much lower cost than pro- 
duction on a small scale. Hence such things can 
be i>rofitably made only in countries that provide 
a large domestic market, and they are among the 
last things to be manufactured in the industrial 
development of a territory. Butf sometimes the 
hea'vy cost of transit compared with the value of 
the article makes it profitable to manufacture for 
a small market even at a very high manufacturing 
cost. Perhaps the best example of such goods is 
cement. A cask of cement worth about 5s. in 
Liverpool or London is w^orth about 12s. in Dur- 
ban and 50s. or more at the Victoria Falls. Al- 
most the whole difference is made up in the cost 
of transport. If the consumption of the Rhodesian 
market could enable cement to be made locally at 
25s. a cask — more than five times the cost at Liver- 
pool — its manufacture would naturally be a very 
profitable enterprise. 

The manufacturer locking for a field for export^ 
and seeking to gauge the likelihood of competition 
by domestic producers shielded by a tariff jjrotec- 
tion, will take cognizance of these natural economic 
tendencies. If he is looking for a field where his 
surplus otitput can find an outlet for a few years 
only, the prospect of future domestic competition 
does not matter much; but if the establishment 
of business agencies would be unwise unless under 
prospect of a fair permanency, be is discreet who 
looks ahead. 

The second force of which the would-be exporter 
desires to test the strength is foreign competition 
in a neutral market. If a British manufacturer 
finds that in a given market the greater part of 
the imports in the class of goods in which he is 
directly interested comes from Britain, it is evident 
to him that his countrymen are able to meet 
foreign competition in that specific field. If also 
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he knows himself to be as qualified as any other 
British manufacturer to sell in the market con- 
cerned, there is no reason why a proportion of the 
trade should not be secured by himself. If, on 
the other hand, he finds that the foreigner, say the 
German or American, supplies most of the goods, 
then he knows that his chief competitors are not 
his own countrymen, and before he can estimate 
his powers to c(#npete he must obtain a know- 
ledge of the reasons for the foreign predominance. 
The British manufacturer has less to learn than 
his foreign rival regarding the powers of foreigr^ 
competitors. The Free Trade policy of Britain 
brings foreign competition to his home market, 
and he knows that if he can give a satisfactory 
account of the home trade, he is qualified to 
dispute any neutral market with the foreigner. 
One, however, who holds his own domes! ic 
market with the help of protective duties, may 
be quite unable to compete in a neutral market, 
for he cannot estimate the relative strength from 
his own country as the British manufacturer can. 

Even if a British manufacturer is hard beset 
by foreign coinjietition at home, he may be able 
to beat the same competitor in the neutral field 
through the incidence of higher customs duties 
upon foreign goods than ui)On British goods. For 
instance, although the British manufacturer of 
machine tools may find American competition 
severe in the British Islands, he has the advantage 
over the. American when he ofiers goods in France, 
because France places much higher duties upon 
American machines than she does upon British 
machines, which receive the benefit of most- 
favoured-nation treatment. In a similar manner 
the preference to British goods in the great British 
Coluj ’L\s may give the British manufacturer an 
advantage calculated to bring him business, even 
if in his own market he aS feeling the encroach- 
ments of foreign competition. (See Chapter II of 
this Part.) 

Terms of Trading 

The most satisfactory method of doing business, 
from the exporter’s point of view, is cash before 
shipment of the goods or cash in exchange for the 
bills of lading. Large London shippers of first- 
class standing follow such terms, but if the ex- 
porter confines his dealings to such buyers he will 
miss much sound and remunerative business. 

The system of credit in the export trade has 
grown up, and is as sound as it is in the home 
trade. This is no advocacy of indiscriminate 
credit, but the credit customary in a market may 
be taken to repr*-sent the credit which that market 
deserves. From the importer’s point of view the 
desirability of credit is sufficiently obvious. He 


sells upon crediu so that he has always floating 
assets in the ictm of ledger debts. He has to 
hold large stoc^ on account of his distance from 
the sources of fiipply. If he paid for goods before 
they left the port of shipment he would be with- 
out the use of the goods of the money during the 
time consignments take to reach his warehouses. 
Even if he made arrangemerts with his bankers 
to pay cash, the interest that he pays is usually 
very high, sometimes 12 per cent per annum or 
more in the case of South America, and this i^uld 
increase the cost of the goods very much, whereas 
interest on money in Britain is usually less than 
half that rate. Thus credit in the export fieid 
has come to be almost an economic necessity, and 
certainly has become fixed in practice. 

When a foreign or colonial importing house has 
a buying office or a buying agent in London, the 
terms of credit are generally the same as when 
selling to a home buyer. The exporter sends the 
goods to the ship according to instructions given 
him by the buying agent, and then hands to the 
buyer the ship’s receipt for the consignment. 
Accounts are then payable at a stated time there- 
after, usually daring the month following delivery 
of the goods, or at thirty days after invoice date. 
Under such conditions there is a cash discount 
of 2^ per cent, perhaps 5 per cent. Each trade 
has its own practice on this point, and different 
practices may prevail for different markets. For 
prompt payments — say 7 days after receipt of in- 
voice — the discount is generally a little more than 
the discount for 30 days’ accounts, say 3 or 3| per 
cent in place of 2h per cent. The exporter soon 
finds out the discount prevailing in any specific 
market for which he sells; and it is always un- 
wise to attempt to set up discounts different from 
those generally prevailing in the trade or field of 
operations. To attempt to do so is to introduce 
an irritating factor that disturbs the even flow of 
business relations. The buyer can compare prices 
easily only when the discounts, credit, and general 
terms of delivery are the same among the several 
people competing for business. 

The credit terms in colonial and foreign business 
have been gradually lengthening.^ It is easy to 
see how this process has taken place. New com- 
j^etitors for trade invading the field had to offer 
an inducement, and 30 days’ bills took the place 
of cash payments; then 60 days’ bills superseded 
30 days’ bills, and now for many markets 90 
and 1 20 days’ bills are the rule. In other markets, 
such as the South American, the usual credit is six 
months, and even nine months is not unknown. 
It is almost impossible to do business on shorter 
terms of credit than those generally prevailing in 
the market and still sell at a fairly remunerative 
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price. Some large and wealth^ buyers may pay 
cash if the price is sufficiently low to v trrant 
them in doing so, thereby actn g as their own 
bankers, but for the average impA'ter lower price 


cannot compensate for the shortening of credit. 
It is quite idle for the Britisih manufacturer to 
think that he can capture a market unless he is 
willing to give the usual credit terms. 


BRITISH TRADING METHODS 


The indictment brought against the British 
manufacturer in the colonial and foreign trade is 
a hfeavy one. If everything alleged to his discredit 
were true, his trade would have gone from him 
years ago. It is clearly not all true, and even 
f/hat may be true of one manufacturer is not so 
of aU British manufacturers. Thus in repeating 
some of his oft-cited sins of omission and com- 
mission it must not be assumed that we bring a 
general charge against a class. We merely refer 
to the shortcomings of some individuals in a class. 

Study of the Market 

The most general complaint urged is that the 
British manufacturer is unwilling to provide the 
goods wanted by the market wffien the market 
asks for goods dilfferent in some details from those 
the manufacturer is in the habit of making. Many 
illustrations of this obstinacy can be adduced. One 
is sufficient. Australia buys a good cpiantity of 
ready-made clothing. The freer life of the aver- 
age Australian and his different environment have 
had their effect upon the race. The average Aus- 
tralian is longer of limb and slimmer of body 
than the average Englishman. This demanded a 
modification in the relative measurements of the 
ready-made suits supplied ; but the British manu- 
facturers who had the principal share of the trade 
ignored repeated requests for the revision of sizes. 
Meanwhile the German had come to the door 
of the Australian importer. Australia’s require- 
ments, disregarded by the British manufacturer, 
vrere promptly met by the German, and a con- 
siderable share of British trade passed to the 
latter. That the man wffio sells the goods knows 
better what his customers require than the man 
who makes tl^e goods might be supposed to be 
obvious, but unless this is frankly recognized by 
the manufacturer he himself wall be the sufferer. 
I' here is too much competition for world trade to 
all' W any manufacturer to pursue wdth impunity 
a that seeks to force the consumer to accept 
what he does not want. 

Packing 

There i > justice in the complaint freqi ently 
levelled against the British exporter, that he is 


given to making charges for packages and packing 
which are not made by exporters in the chief com- 
peting foreign countries. The earthenware and 
china trade, and some departments of the hard- 
Avare trade, are instances where this practice pre- 
vails to the injury of British exporters. A charge 
for the labour of packing goods cannot be defended. 
Packing is an absolute essential of the operation 
of dispatch, and the price of the articles themselves 
should be framed uj>on a scale to cover it. There 
is a little more excuse for the charge made for the 
case or cask, crate, or wrapping in which goods 
are sent, but from the point of view of policy it 
is a mistake. The American or German shipper 
makes no such charge as a rule, and the importer 
appreciates the freedom from extra charges which 
he must take into account Avhen reckoning up the 
gross costs of goods. Taking the case of earthen- 
ware and china already referred to, the foreign 
manufacturer has the goods packed by dozens or 
half-dozens in paper or straw, so that when un- 
packed and put into stock they can be handled 
with ease and speed. The British manufacturer, 
on the other hand, is wont to have the articles 
packed individually, and they must therefore be 
unpacked and stocked individually. The excuse 
given for this is that labour is much cheaper in 
the Continental countries, where much of that 
merchandise is made, so that what is possible 
there is not possible in Britain. But a bad excuse 
is never a good reason. Labour is much more 
expensive in America, where the practice we com- 
mend is folloAved. But the chief reason for the 
dozen or half-dozen packing is the fact that the 
buyers prefer it, and are willing to pay for it. 
One has' only to hear the importer abroad talk 
on this subject to be surprised that a custom 
which cannot be defended can survive as it does. 
In special trades or markets custom may prescribe 
whether or not the price includes packing. En- 
quiries should be made as to this, where special 
packing, e.g. tin lining, is required in the export 
trade which would be unnecessary in the home 
trade; and quotations made accordingly. 

If a catalogue price or a quotation does not in- 
clude delivery to destination, the Aveight and bulk 
of the packages should be stated. If an importer 
knows that a consignment will w§igh so many 
hundredweights gross, and will measure so many 
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cubic feet, he has the data to enable him to 
calculate the cost transport. Without such 
information he may be quite at sea regarding an 
important factor in the gross cost price upon 
which he bases his own selling price. 

Packing cases used for the export trade should 
fit their contents. They should not be too large 
for the goods, with the spare room filled by straw 
or <sther packing Material. Such a recommenda- 
tion may seem almost too elementary to require 
recording in an article on the export trade, but 
experience teaches us that many British exporters 
are sinners in this rcwspect. Importers in other 
lands sometimes express themselves with warmth 
upon this point. Long ocean freights are high 
enough without being increased by the inclusion 
of so many cubic feet of quite unnecessary straw ; 
and although straw may not weigh much, the size 
of the case in excess of that absolutely necessary 
adds a weight that must be i)aid for in inland 
railway freight if the goods require railway trans- 
port after reaching the quay of the importing 
country. 

Foreign exporters are more given to selling 
goods in origirilil i)ackages, charging nothing for 
the .■oiitainer, than British exporters are, and the 
bitter can afford to take a lesson by example on 
this point. !Many British exporters not only 
charge for packages, but take a handsome profit 
on the cost luice of these. Tliis practice is in- 
excusable. For the home trade, where the rail- 
way companies charge a nominal sum for returned 
empties, the buyer has little to complain about 
if lit* is charged a high price for casks or crates, 
b' -cause li ■ can return them to the .seller at little 
expense ; but the importer cannot do so. 

Skill in the art of i)ackiiig is as im])ortant as 
the utlier ])oints regarding jiacking that we have 
touched ui)on. Breakable goods require much 
more careful packing for export than they do for 
the home market. Some cast-iron stoves once 
arrived in Kimberley, and of these sixteen out 
of the total consignment of eighteen were de- 
livered broken. And this was not by any means 
exceptional. South African hardware dealers 
sometimes refuse to handle stoves simply because 
the excessive breakage connected with the trade 
makes it result in a loss every year. From the 
sixteen stoves mentioned it was found possible, 
by taking parts from .some and fitting them to 
other parts of others, to construct three perfect 
stoves, but even then the loss was thirteen out 
of eighteen. It was impossible to make a profit 
on the five good stoves. They cost almost four 
times what the^ ought to have cost, and even in 
a land of high profits it was not possible to sell 
at 300 per cent over invoice cost, plus carriage. 


Better packing wAld not perhaps have carried 
every one of the eighteen unbroken from Glasgow 
to Kimberley, bu^ it would have obviated a great 
deal of the brafcage. Packing is an art. It 
consists, not in the use of much packing material, 
but in its employment in the places where strain 
is to be felt. In the trade we have mentioned 
— that of cast-iron stoves — the Americans are 
adepts at packing, and, although their castings 
are thinner than the British, and their packing 
material not so generous in quantity, their br^k- 
^ ages are on the average much smaller. This is 
the chief reason why the American cast-iron cook- 
ing stove has won a firm hold on the South 
African market. ^ 

Delivery 

Reasonable promptness of delivery is urgently 
required by importers. As a rule they have to 
imrchase far ahead, and it is difficult to gauge 
forward wants accurately. It may happen that 
a consignment may be delivered before there is 
urgent need for it, but the reverse is more prob- 
able. In many importing markets local price 
is decided not by cost price but by the condition 
of local supplies. If one importer finds that no- 
body but he has a stock of three-furrow gang 
ploughs he puts up the price of these implements 
by a sovereign. In a week several consignments 
may have reached the market, and at once the 
price goes back. When the market is far from 
the source of supply the barometer of price rises 
and falls suddenly to a degree that the British 
trader can scarcely appreciate. These facts will 
.show the high service rendered to the importer 
by i)rompt shipment of his orders. Cable orders 
should, of course, have precedence of all other busi 
ness. A stock order is t o replace probable wants. 
A cable order is to provide against present or 
imminent shortage of stock. 

Catalogues 

It goes without saying that a traveller in a 
foreign country should be familiar with the lan- 
guage of the country where he Solicits business. 
He cannot expect good results otherwise. But 
in addition to this, catalogues should be in the 
language of the purchaser also, and this is a rule 
that is still too frequently ignored. More than 
this — the design of catalogue work, when there 
are designs introduced into the display of typed 
description, ought not to be calculated to offend 
the prejudices and tastes of the purchasers. 
Buyers in Britain purchase American and German 
I goods, but they rather resent Stars and Stripes, 
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or the German Eagle, when Runted before them 
too conspicuously. So it isVvith other foreign 
nations. A judicious use mlv be made of a 
national or imperial emblem or legend when seek- 
ing trade in the Colonies, but when offering goods 
in foreign countries,, to introduce these distinctive 
marks into the catalogues and other trade litera- 
ture is apt to create the reverse of the impression 
desired. 

(Currency, Weights, and Measures 

The trade literature and catalogues for the 
export market should be specially designed to 
ai)peal to the market attacked. The currency 
and weights and measures used should be those 
of the importing market, not those of the exj)ort- 
ing market. The reason for this recommendation 
is too obvious to need detailed statement ; and yet 
it has been said that a quarter of the British foreign 
trade has been lost simply because weights and 
measures in accordance with the country of pur- 
chase have not been adopted. Some large im- 
porters in the Colonies and foreign countries may 
tell the enquirer that they prefer to buy in British 
standards and currency and have no wish to pur- 
chase according to the standards by which they 
sell. They have become specialists in importing, 
and it is to their interest to prevent importing 
being made easy for other traders w'ho at present 
purchase from them. The interest of the ex- 
porter, however, lies in following a policy that 
will convenience the greater number of importers 
or possible importers, not in i)laying into the 
hands of those w^ho have a qualified monopoly 
in the import trade of a specific territory. Thus 
attention should be paid to local standards wdicre 
such a course is calculated to swell returns, which 
is nearly always. 

Quotations 

Quotations for the export market are usually 
made f.o.b. a British port, that is to say, the price 
quoted includes carriage to the port of shipment 
and the expense of conveyance on board the ship, 
or the terms m^y be free alongside the ship (f.a.s,), 
from which point the goods belong to the con- 
signee, who takes all risks thereafter. Large im- 
poiters in oversea markets usually purchase on 
f.o.l t(Tms, as they make their owti shipping 
arrangements. But the representative working 
an importing country may solicit business from 
tradeTb who are not so familiar with shipping pro- 
cedure and rates as the large importers and who 
may wish a price c.i.f., that is, including cost of 
the goods, insurance, and freight. It is always 


well to be able to give the price at the other end, 
although there are many caseij, where such a price 
is not wanted. 

In one of the suburbs of Paris a person wished 
to purchase a sewing machine. Knowing a little 
of sewing machines and their makers — both 
German and British — a friend who had relations 
with foreign houses wrote to a British manufac- 
turer and to a German manufacturer for catalogues 
and prices. The British manufacturer quoted 
a price delivered at any British port. To know 
the total cost required a calculation of freight, 
insurance, delivery charges, and duty, all of these 
being uncertain quantities, the specific amounts 
of which even could not be guessed. The German 
manufacturer quoted a price inclusive, delivered 
on the doorstep. Need it be said which offer was 
accepted] It is not always possible to give such 
a comprehensive quotation as the German manu- 
facturer did in this case. His business relations 
in France enabled him to include all these extra 
charges. But the incident shows how orders may 
be more readily secured when the seller is able to 
quote a price for the goods delivered. 

Especially when appealing to ^he buyer who 
has not been used to do an import trade, as com- 
prehensive a price as possible should be given. 
If he knows the total cost he can compare the 
quotation \vith the price he has formerly paid for 
similar goods. Another advantage is that a com- 
petitor who does not put himself to the trouble 
of quoting on this basis has little chance of oust- 
ing one who does. There may ever be a good 
profit in the freight. The sender can often take 
advantage of the opportunity of a cut in freight 
rates, and the saving may mean so iTluch i)rofit 
to himself. Where the importing market is 
served only by a shipping combine this possibility 
does not, of course, exist. 

Every man engaged in the export trade ought 
to use a cable code — for preference one of the 
well-known codes — and he should intimate the 
fact upon his business stationery. (See Part I, 
Cha})ter VII.) He should also have each article 
in his catalogue coded, because in sending a cable 
an importer always gives preference to a firm 
who make provision for economical use of the 
telegraph service. 

Certificates of Origin 

Most of the Colonies and foreign countries de- 
mand that the invoices of goods imported should 
be accompanied by properly executed certificates 
of origin. It is always so when the territory is 
a British Colony that gives preferential duties to 
British goods instead of higher duties charged 
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upon goods from foreign countries, and it is gene- 
rally so in the cas^. of a foreign country where 
there are different scales of duties — one for those 
countries treated to the “most-favoured-nation” 
terms, and another, or several others, upon higher 
scales. All the regulations prescribed by any 
country or Colony must be complied with. Non- 
compliance may cause the importer at the receiv- 
ing '^nd a deal of trouble, and may even hold up 
the goods sent him until the regulations have been 
obeyed. There is a strong temptation, especially 
for those inexperienced in the export trade, to 
disregard the explicit conditions put forward as 
necessary by the importing country, but rigid com- 
pliance is the only policy that is satisfactory in the 
long run. The Board of Trade publishes periodi- 
cally a return showing the different certificates of 
origin that are necessary in the various countries 
and Colonies. Those required in British Colonies 
where a British i)refereritial tariff prevails are given 
elsev'here. (See Chapter VI of this Part, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa.) 

Shipment of Goods 

The procedure for shipping goods abroad is 
si injfie, but we may glance at the routine followed 
when an oversea order is being executed. Let us 
assume that a manufacturer of wf)ollen goods has 
received an order from a German firm for a parcel 
of his specialities. Th(‘< l)nyer may have instructed 
him as to the route by which he wishes the goods 
to be sent. If so, the exporter simi)ly follov’s 
the^e instructions. If no specific instructions re- 
gai'iing route have been given, the exporter’s best 
course is t*- entrust the forwarding to a firm of 
Contin^'Tital carriers, of whom there arc many, 
especially in London. This course obviates any 
risk of error in transit, as such carriers are natu- 
rally familiar with the regulations of the railway 
and shipping companies, the customs declarations, 
&c. LTpon application the carriers will send to 
the exporter a form of consignment note, which 
the latter wnll fill in with the details for tvdiich it 
calls, i.e. the nature and quantity of the contents, 
the value, the weight (net and gross), and a few 
other j>articulars. The carriers’ carman will call 
for the package if within their radius of collection, 
and will sign a receipt for it. If outside that radius 
they will instruct the seller how to send the goods 
to the port or terminal station where the consign- 
ment will begin its actual journey to its German 
destination. The responsibility for delivering the 
goods to the consignee falls upon the carriers, and 
if the exporter has received the signature of the 
carman who took possession of the package, he 
need trouble no more about the carriage of the 


package unless he fliould hear from the consignee 
that delivery has lOt been made. In the latter 
event he will, of Jburse, hold the carriers respon- 
sible. f 

The only other point that concerns the exporter 
is that he should receive payment for the goods 
sold. What were the terms of payment upon 
which the goods were soldi If ordinary trade 
credit is given — say one or three months’ account 
— the account will be rendered in the usual way 
for payment. But, especially if the customei* is 
little known to the seller, the terms may be cash 
upon delivery. The carriers will undertake the 
collection of the amount, and will, if instructed^ 
hand over the package only on payment of the 
account. When a transaction is upon this basis 
its terms should be clearly understood by the 
customer; as, if the iiurchaser should, through a 
misunderstanding of the terms of sale, refuse ta 
])ay on delivery, the package wdll be left in the 
hands of the carriers in a foreign city at the 
charge of the exporter. The risk of such a de- 
velopment requires that the conditions of payment 
should be clearly known to the buyer and accepted 
by him in writing before the goods are dispatched. 
Before an order from abroad is accepted it may 
be w^ell to ask for two references from exporters 
with whom the buyer has been doing business. 
The ability to furnish such references is some 
guarantee that the importer is familiar with im- 
port terms of payment, and if the terms given are 
the usual credit terms, the references will be able 
to say if the buyer is in the habit of meeting his 
obligations on their due dates. (See Part I,, 
Chapter VI.) 

This is a fitting place to give a word of caution 
regarding the practices of so called “long firms”* 
oyierating in some Ckmtinental cities. A few years 
ago Holland was a nest of such firms, and although 
their activities have been less open for some years, 
they are still laying traps for the unwary, and are 
liable to develop their systems in fresh spots. A 
“long firm” (not unknown also in home trans- 
actions, but then more easily amenable to the law) 
is a gang that buys goods with no intention of 
paying for them, but simply that th^ may be sold 
at once for as much as they will fetch — alw'ays 
under actual value. The warnings of the trade 
press gave a set back to long-firm practice, but it 
is apt to reappear in other forms. 

Shipments by Ocean Routes 

Let us suppose that the buyer is farther away 
than in Germany, and that the goods must make 
a long ocean voyage. Many foreign countries, as 
we have already seen, require certificates of origin 
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to accompany all goods imported. Often the cer- 
tificate of origin must be attested before the con- 
sular agent of the importing cdtntry, a proceeding 
that entails a stipulated fee, XftifFering in many 
countries. Goods that are to benefit under the 
preferential tariffs Of Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand must have special certifi- 
cates in approved form. We shall assume that 
the exi)orter has made himself familiar with the 
regulations of the country whither his goods are 
biing sent; and that the purchaser has agreed to 
pay for the goods on presentation of the shipping 
documents, accompanied by the bill of lading. The 
“documents” comprise the invoice for the goods 
(perhaps in duplicate or triplicate), the certificate 
of insurance, the consular certificate (if one is 
necessary), and the Bill of Exchange for the 
amount stated in the invoice. 

The first proceeding of the exporter is to decide 
by what route the goods are to be sent. If the 
customer has given no instructions as to route, 
quotations may be obtained from the various ship- 
ping companies serving the ports of the country of 
destination. If the point ot destination is inland, 
it is always wise to obtain a through rate, w-hich 
should include transhipment charges, primage, 
dock dues, and all charges to destination. Such 
a rate will probably quote ocean freight at so 
much per cubic ton (40 cubic feet) for ordinary 
merchandise, and the rail portion of the transport 
will be quoted by weight. If the goods are of a 
heavy nature, the ocean freight wnll be by weight 
also, not by measurement. Insurance can be 
effected through the shipping companies also. 
The risks covered should be carefully noted. For 
instance, breakage does not apply to glassware, 
except when insured at very high rates, and it 
may prove unremunerative to insure such a risk. 

When the shipping company has been selected, 
the bill of lading must be made out. The forms 
may be obtained from the shipping company or 
from their authorized agents. Several copies of 
the bill of lading — perhaps four — may be neces- 
sary, and two of them \vill require a stamp. One 
unstamped copy is retained by the exporter as 
evidence of^the nature of the contract, one is 
given to the shipping company, and the stamped 
coint‘s are attached to the other documents — 
invoice, insurance certificate, consul’s certificate 
•'A any), and bill of exchange. 

I'h* shipping company provides special consign- 
rnf ' : notes wherein arc recorded the details re- 
quiT^ 1 by the customs — weights, descriptions, 
marl:. . <tc. — and such details must be properly 
filled .a. Then the goods are sent off to the 
steamer that to take them, and the carman who 
collects tnem signs for their receipt. The bills of 


lading are given to the shipping company, and in 
a few days they are given J)ack to the exporter 
signed and with the company’s charges filled in, 
these being in accordance with quotations given. 
The company retains one unstamped copy for its 
own purposes and the exporter retains one copy. 
The other two, which are stamped, are put with 
the other shipping documents already mentioned, 
all of which are handed to the banker of ^ke ex- 
porter in time to go by the given Trail to the 
banker’s agent at the place where the goods are 
being sent. The banker’s agent presents the bill of 
exchange to the purchaser of the goods, w^ho will 
pay the amount stated thereon, and then receive 
the bills of lading entitling him to possession of 
the goods as soon as they reach their destination. 
The exporter thus receives payment for his goods 
from his bank. The proceeding detailed has 
assumed that the transaction is for cash on re- 
ceipt of documents. The terms may be for bills at 
30, 60, 90, or 120 days, in which case the purchaser 
gives a bill at the proper period and receives the 
bills of lading in return for it, or on taking it 
up at a bank. For some cargoes — notably coal — 
a ship is chartered, on time or voyage charter. 
The document of title is then the charter party. 
Such is the process of dispatching gc>ods to an 
oversea buyer. Although it may seem a little 
complicated, in reality it is very simple, and 
trading to the ends of the earth is, through the 
joint agencies of the shipping companies and the 
banks, as secure as trading in the same city. (See 
further. Part VI.) 

British Representatives Abroad 

Criticisms of British methods have not ended 
with the manufacturer. We have spoken in other 
places of conservat*ive methods in respect to 
foreign correspondence (Part I, Chapter VI) ; and 
of the advisability of men of business acquainting 
themselves by foreign and colonial travel with 
foreign languages and business customs. Too 
often the young member of the firm sent abroad 
to represent the house, either on a special voyage 
or as resident manager, has had no preparation for 
the control he is supposed to exercise; nor has 
he necessarily been trained in such a way as will 
lead him readily to acquire the knowledge and 
adapt himself to the local conditions. If sent 
to a new district, he will carry there only home 
methods; if to an established centre, he may 
merely associate with his own people and intro- 
duce no new blood or system into the business 
life. British traders abroad are still too aristo- 
cratic, keeping to themselves, carrying the devo- 
tion to sports and pastimes of the mother country 
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into the foreign settlements, but often failing to 
compete in the indi^strial life with the more 
energetic Continental and American settler. The 
British pride of race and language makes them 
reluctant to engage in commercial competition in 
places where they were once unchallenged, but 
where they are now often severely handicapped 


in their struggle witf better equipped and more 
hard-working rivals. Of this criticism we hear 
much from our speoal representatives sent abroad 
and from our corsuls, and as to the deficiency 
of the latter organization itself much also has 
been heard in recent years. -(See Chapter III 
of this Part.) 


THE IMPORT TRADE 


So far we have spoken of the oversea trade 
from the exporter’s standpoint, but the large houses 
of export are often the media through which the 
imports from the Colonies and foreign countries 
reach the home market. 

Produce 

Merchants who ex})ort Manchester and Glasgow 
goods to the East also import tin or s})ice from 
tlie Straits; and, in fact, general merchants im- 
])ort the proclu(j(i of the various countries which 
acce])t our exiK)ry; in return. Trade i.‘ seen to 
be very literally an exchange, often by the ex- 
ample of the transactions of one firm. Import 
trade inctliods are the exact counterj^art of those 
olitaining in thc‘ exjKirt trade. 

The ocean cable has revolutionized the old 
system under Avhich vess(,*ls discharged their 
cargf)es of staides on the home market Now 
the market pric.es are cabled from day to day 
from the ends of the earth, and sales are made 
for fixed forward shi])inent or delivery at these 
jirices. The sales are in accordance with the rules 
of tlic London or other’ Exchanges, and are made 
througlj tile lookers going on ’change. Terms of 
sah’, as in the case of export orders, may vary. 
Tot example, the rpiotation for Straits Tin may 
be a price c.i.f. shij)ment in given months from 
Singapore ; or cost and freight, the buyer insuring. 
When the shipment takes place, the name of the 
vessel is telegraphed home, and the particular 
lot is declared against the sale. The bill of lading, 
accompanied by a draft at so many days’ sight, is 
handed to the branch bank in the East, and trans- 
mitted by them to their office in London. The 
bill is presented for acceptance to the London 
firm or the buyer, and taken up on arrival of the 
ship in return for the bill of lading. 

i\fore rarely a cargo may arrive in London or 
other docks sold on “landed terms” or unsold, 
in which case the goods will be landed at the 
docks or wharf at the consignor’s expense, and 
in exchange for tue bill of lading, dock warrants 
in lots, or a delivery order on the wharf, will be- 
come the title to possession. 


^ If the goods are sold, the presentation of the 
warrants to the buyer will then entitle the seller 
to payment. If the goods are unsold, they can 
be placed upon the market for immediate de- 
livery. The liability for the landing and dock 
charges will be upon the seller until the buyer 
lias taken up the document of title. A know- 
ledge therefore of dock and wharf charges may 
save considerably in handling goods on arrival. 
(See Part V.) 

Manufactures 

These remarks ajiply to produce and raw 
materials, such as copper, tin, wool, and cotton. 
They do not ap])ly to ordinary merchandise, such 
as wearing apparel, and household goods such as 
are sold by our retailers and stores. The import 
trade for such articles is principally in the hands 
of large houses — American merchants, Continental 
merchants, and others — in our great commercial 
centres. Buyers of fair quantities of manufac- 
tured merchandise may, however, often do much 
better by trying to get into direct touch wuth 
foreign manufacturers. Supposing that a firm 
l)uys fair qiiantitics of German cutlery or cheap 
jewellery, American lawn mowers, French wines, 
French gloves, American roll-top desks, African 
ostrich feathers, or Japanese silks, and that they 
have been jiurchasing these from a large London 
importing house; they may save a good deal 
of the importers’ profit lor their own benefit by 
getting into direct touch with the foreign manu- 
facturers of these goods. At the first attempt 
they may probably find that the manufacturers 
to whom they apply refer them to 1;he importers 
from whom they have been purcliasing in the past. 
That need not be a final discouragement. There 
are many makers of German cutlery in Solingen, 
many wine-growers in France, many makers of 
lawn mowers in America. All are not fixed in 
their relations in this country, and some are to 
be found willing to open trade with any buyer 
when payment is prompt. It is not difficult to 
get the names of manufacturers. There are 
foreign directories in many of our public libraries. 
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and in the Commercial Intelligence Department 
of the Board of Trade, that may be consulted. 
An elementary knowledge oi French or German 
will enable an importer to «tract’ many names 
that may w'ell be worth the cost and trouble of 
a letter of enquiry. The replies may be in a 
foreign language, the sizes in foreign standards, 
the prices in foreign currency. What of that? 
To render them into their English equivalents 
is not a hard task, and then it can be seen if any 
(advantage is offered by importing direct. If buy- 
ing can be done and money saved, it is well worl^h 
the trouble. The importer will become able to 
compete better with his rivals trading through 
other houses, and to sell at the same price but 
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with a larger profit. He will probably have to 
pay cash for his purchases, but the saving will 
more than compensate for his prompter disburse- 
ments. The carriage charge of a journey direct 
from the foreign producer to his warehouse will' 
be less than the carriage from the producer to the 
big importer and from the latter to him. The 
profit of the big importer ^wiU also be saved by 
the trader who secures direct relations. ^ i* 

The best method is, of course, visit the 
countries where there is likelihood of advan- 
tageous buying. A holiday in France or Ger- 
many with a business quest as an ulterior object 
may then be made to pay its own exi)cnses and 
something more. 



CHAPTER V 


THE RESOURCES AND TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Introductory — Shipping — Forests — Agriculture — Food Importation — Fisheries — Minerals — The Cotton 
Manufacture — Woollen and Worsted Manufacture — Linen and Jute Manufacture — Minor Textile 
Industries — Leather Industnes — Minor Industries — British Exports and Imports — Minor British Islands, 

INTRODUCTORY 


Tlie iioxt throe ^iiapters aim at being a resume 
rif facts bearing upon the trade and commerce of 
the United Kingdom f(.-reigri countries, ^vitll 
t'K Jiritisli Dominions and Colonies, and 
India and the Dependencies. It will be sufficient 
Tr- attempt to elucidate the mass of statistical in- 
ti innation witliout entering into any argument, 
or discussing any theory as to the state ol trade 
between the United Kingdom and these countries. 
Tlie general effect of tariffs lias been already dis- 
cusst'rl, jind wliether or not the im])ositiori of a 
tarid’ would have a beneficial effect upon those 
industries which, on the one side, are said to be 
decaying, and, on the other to be flourishing, need 
not enter into our calculation. What is attempted 
is ti> compare the commercial conditions of the 
British Empire with regard to the trade wdiich is 
(lone between Britain and foreign countries and 
the CV">lonics, and betweem foreign countries and 
the Colonies; and out of this comparison, this 
statement of fact, deduciblc from Government or 
official statistics which arc not alw’ays easy read- 
ing to the busy man, it is hoped to do something 
to stimulate the volume of that trade. The burden 
of many of our consular reports is the lack of 
kn(>wledge and appreciation of facts which, rightly 
understood and heeded, would lead to the increase 
of that trade. 

The resources of the United Kingdom itself call 
for our first attention, and would naturally absorb 
considerable space; but as these are better known, 
and receive full attention at the hands of British 
traders, a greater service will be rendered by pay- 


ing more attention to the possibilities of the over- 
sea trade. 

Area and Population 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland has a total area estimated at 121,391 sq. 
miles, made up as follows : England, 50 , 948 ; Wales, 
7376 ; Scotland, 30 , 405 ; Ireland, 32 , 360 ; Isle of 
Man, 227 ; Channel Islands, 75 . The population 
exceeds 45 , 000 , 000 , of whom about 36 , 000,000 are 
in England and Wales, almost 5 , 000,000 in Scot- 
land, 4 , 400,000 in Ireland, 55,000 in the Isle of 
Man, and 96,000 in the Channel Islands. The 
United Kingdom has an area equal to about one- 
ninety-fourth part of the entire British Empire 
and a population equal to about one-niuth that of 
the Empire. 

London and other Cities 

The political and commercial capital of the 
United Kingdom and of the British Empire is 
London, which has a population of about 5 , 000 , 000 , 
or for “ Greater London ” about 7 , 500 , 000 . 

A few words must be devoted to London as 
unlike all other places in the world: at once the 
entrepot, the shipping centre, a manufacturing 
centre, but above all the chief trading centre ot 
the commerce of the world. As a city of transport, 
and of exchange and barter, London is known best 
of all, but it is also a leading manufacturing city. 
Its port and docks came in for much criticism, 
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and, better to face the rivalry of Continental 
neighbours, have now been constituted under one 
port authority. (See Part V.) 

If London is not the headqu^irters of every lead- 
ing British firm, every firm of any size in the 
United Kingdom has its London office or ware- 
house, and the commercial houses of the world 
have their branches or agencies there. That is 
why London is' not merely a larger Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Hamburg, Montreal, 
or Sydney, but a composite city made up of all 
t'hat lives and thrives by commercial activity 
throughout the Empire and the world. Constant^ 
recruited in its population, as it must be, from all 
parts, it owes its commercial strength and energy 
to the regularity with which it draws upon every- 
body and everything, from its own suburbs to the 
ends of the earth. 

Provincial success blossoms out in London; 
those who have made moderate fortunes in the 
provinces seek larger ones in London or through 
London connections; the successful business or 
professional man comes up to London from the 
country to put the crown upon his success; the 
very height of every business is reached in London, 
which has specialized in every trade and profes- 
sion, and has reduced every aspect of modern life 
to business. London stands quite alone — with its 
historic commercial atmosphere ; its buildings that 
speak of the mercantile genius of the past and 
which still resound with the commerce of the age ; 
its medieval guilds surviving in its archaic form 
of government; its trading associations rightly 
modernized under the control of exchanges and 
chambers of commerce; its privileged courts of 
law and justice, conformed, though somewhat in- 
directly, to the ordinary courts of the land; its 
broad streets the knowm highways of the world; 
its narrow courts and alleys the busiest hives of 
industry that man has ever known. 

This is London City ; but outside the City, Lon- 
don is also the retail shop of the world, the metro- 
polis of the largest emporiums and the greatest 
number of colnj)eting and varied marts ; the seat 
of Government, the Court, the Judiciary'— the 
ultimate head, ministerial and judicial, of the 
Empire. ^ 

If not exactly a health resort, London is, at 
least, the greatest resort of visitors, some of whom 
re ay be on business, and others on the business of 
pk a mre. 

Tlr manufactures which are still peculiar to 
Lond >n and to different localities of London tend 
to be pushed farther out, but their maintenance 
in the T^ondon area employs and supports an 
eiiormon ]»opulation on the borders of the ad- 
joining equities. 
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While London, therefore, derives the great mea- 
sure of its strength from its contributories by land 
and sea, no other city in thft United Kingdom, in 
the British Empire, or in the world, can for a 
moment dispute its commercial pre-eminence. 

In Greater London there are more than 35,000 
factories and workshops, employing about 700,000 
hands. About 6000 of these establishments are 
outside the County of Londfm proper. The Lon- 
don boroughs, besides the City, conte^.iing the 
greatest number of factories and w'ofkshoj)s are 
Stepney, Westminster, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Is- 
lington, Lambeth, Hackney, Camberwell, Bethnal 
Green, Southwark, Bermondsey, Marylebone, and 
St. Pancras. By far the greatest number of em- 
ployees are engaged in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, and the next most important departments of 
manufacture are paper and printing; metals and 
machinery; woodworking; food, drink, and to- 
bacco; laundries; fine instruments; chemicals and 
drugs; gas and electricity; skins and leather; and 
stone, brick, and glass. 

Almost every manufacturing industry is fol- 
lowed in London, although the metropolis is 
primarily a commercial, not a ipaniifacturing city. 
Certain industries have become identified with 
certain districts. Clerkenw'ell is the seat of watch- 
making and jewellery manufacture ; Bermondsey 
and Bethnal Green have imj)ortant tanneries ; 
Lambeth, Millwall, and Deptford have large en- 
gineering works; Lambeth has important ])otUuies; 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green manufacture silk ; 
Whitechapel and Stepney are seats of the tailor- 
ing industries employing many foreigners; soap 
boiling and candlemaking are industries of South - 
w'ark, Bermondsey, and Bow; matches are made 
at Bow, and furniture in Finsbury and Hoxton. 
There are nine principal markets in London : 
(1) Billingsgate, the^fish market; (2) the London 
Central Market, or Smithfield, the headquarters 
of the dead-meat trade; (3) Leadenhall Market, 
for meat, fish, and poultry; (4) Covent Garden, 
the vegetable, fruit, and flower market; (5) the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, at Holloway, the 
market for live cattle, sheep, and pigs; (6) the 
Foreign Cattle Market at Deptford, for the sale 
of imported cattle; (7) Spitalfields Market, the 
vegetable market for East London : (8) the Strat- 
ford or Eastern Railway Market, for fish and 
vegetables; and (9) Borough Market, also for fruit 
and vegetables. These are the important channels 
through which the food for London reaches the 
traders and the consumers. 

The next largest cities, with their estimated 
populations, are Liverpool, 760,000; Manchester, 
655,000 ; Birmingham, 560,000 ; L^ds, 485,000 ; 
Sheffield, 470,000; and Bristol, 375,000. Bradford 
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k touches 300,000, and other towns or cities with 
\wpulations in excess of 200,000 are Newcastle, 
Hull, Nottingham, 'Salford, Leicester, Ports- 
mouth, and Cardiff. Below 200,000, but over or 
^ about 100,000, are Bolton, Sunderland, Oldham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Derby, Gateshead, Birken- 
head, Norwich, Plymouth, Southampton, Preston, 
South Shields, Wolverhampton, Stockport, Hali- 
fax, Burnley, Huddelsfield, and Northampton. 

In SliHdand the largest cities and towns are 
Edinburgh" the capital, 350,000 ; Glasgow, the 
second city of the kingdom, 860,000; Dundee, 
170,000; Aberdeen, 180,000; Paisley, 90,000; 
Leith, 85,000; and Greenock, 72,000. 

In Ireland the chief cities and towns are Dublin, 
the capital, 400,000 ; Belfast, 386,000 ; Cork, 
76,000; Limerick, 38,000; Londonderry, 40,000; 
and Waterford, 27,000. 

The chief town in the Isle of Man is Douglas, 
1 9, (XX) ; and in the Channel Islands the towns are 
St. Helier, 14,000, in Jersey, and St. Peter’s Port, 
6r)(X), in Guernsey. 

The most important port is London, the annual 
tonnage entered and cleared being aljout 20,000,0(X). 


Liverpool has quite three-quarters as much, and 
the other principal ports are Cardiff, Newcastle, 
Hull, Dover, Glasgow, Southampton, Newport, 
Blyth, Middlesbrough, Sunderland, Leith, Grimsby, 
Swansea, and Manchester. 

Railways and Waterways 

The railway mileage of the United Kingdom is 
over 23,000, and of this 16,000 miles are in Eng- 
land and Wales, almost 4000 in Scotland, and 
over 3000 in Ireland. The total navigable mile- 
age of the canals of the United Kingdom is 
4673, of which 3641 miles are in England, 184 
miles in Scotland, and 848 miles in Ireland, the 
whole representing a capital value expenditure of 
£47,500,000. Nearly 30 per cent of the canal mile- 
age is owned or controlled by the railway companies. 
British trade does not take full advantage of the 
canal system of the country, and the improvement 
of canals and waterways was the subject of a Royal 
Commission, appointed in 1906, which recom- 
mended that a Waterways Board should take over 
and manage the waterways in the public interest. 


SHIPPING 


Forty-five per cent of the world’s shipping is 
I‘.ritish. Shi}»ping is Britain’s greatest industry. 
A conservative estimate, made by the Board of 
’Frnde, jdaces the (warnings of British shipping 
In nil tin* international cargo trade alone at 
£90,000, (K)0 annually. If I lie earnings of tin 
l)as.sL*nger and mail services of British shi])s and 
<»f (('asting v(*sseLs operating in home and foreign 
waters, and owned by British subjects, are added 
to t]u‘ Miin mentioned, the total figure is at least 
£ 1 1 ( /,0( M i,o( )0 annual! y. Tljis sum is equal to 
the. ('iitire export value from Britain’s greatest 
manufacturing industry, that of cotton. From 
another ])oint of view shipping is more im- 
portant to the country than it looks even from 
the figures given. It is essentially natipnal in 
its consumption of materials and in its em- 
ployment of men. The ships and their ma- 
chinery arc made in British yards and work- 
shoyjs w'ith British material and by British 
labour; they consume British coal even when 


abroad; their repair and provisioning is done 
chiefly in Britain ; more than 80 per cent of the 
men employed on the ships in active service 
are British subjects. From this point of view 
shi])ping, even relative to earnings, is more im- 
]»c>rtant than any manufacturing industry that 
draws its materials from foreign sources of 
supply. 

Of the other countries of the world the United 
States and Germany come next to Britain in the 
tonnage of their shiiiping, but each of these has 
only about one-fourth as much tonnage. 

Over 60 per cent of the merchant steamships 
launched in the world enter the water from the 
slips of British shijiyards, and aim )st one-third 
of this proportion is for foreign owners; and 
the proportions of warships made and fitted in 
Britain for foreign powers is the same. Thus 
Britain not only owns 45 per cent ®f the world’s 
shipping, hut also makes about 20 per cent of 
the merchant ships of foreign countries. 


FORESTS 

The woodland surface of the United Kingdom European state, and is evidence of the poverty 
has an area of about 3,000,0CK) acres, which is of the country in timber, or the want of care in 
only 4 per cent of the total area. This is a national forestry. Tlie fact is made more telling 
smaller proportion than is found in any other when we know that 25 per cent of Germany, 18 
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per cent of France, 36 per cent of Russia, and 44 
per cent of Sweden is woodland. The long time 
that elai)ses before interest is returned from capital 
-expenditure in afforestation explains the reluc- 
tance of private enterprise in this field, and con- 
stitutes a reason why the replenishment of timber 
areas should be th^ care of the State. The Govern- 
ment of Britain was long in waking to the eco- 
nomic importance of the subject, but now some 
steps have been taken in the direction of State 
control of woodland areas. The State-owned 
forest land is just a little over 4 per cent of the 
total forest area in this country, while in Ger*" 
many tlie State-owned proportion is 32 per cent, 
in Russia 60 per cent, and in Finland 71 per cent. 
Government has made a beginning in the matter 
of afforestation, and an estate in Argyllshire has 
been purchased in order to make it a State forest. 
The Royal Commission on Afforestation reported 
that 21,000,000 acres of waste land in this country 
should be converted into forest land; that is, an 
area seven times as large as the existing woodland 
in the United Kingdom. The world is threatened 
with a shortage in its supply of coniferous timber, 
and over four-fifths of BriUiin’s timber imports 
consist of such timber, for which the soil and 
climate of this country are quite suited. 

Timber Imports 

The total timber imports of the United King- 
dom have a value of about £27,000,000 annually, 
not including joinery, furniture, and other wooden 
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ware. Of this quantity only about 19 per cent 
comes from British Colonies, and over 80 per cent 
from foreign countries. Mole than half the total 
value is represented by sawn or split, planed or 
dressed fir. The principal source is Russia, with 
about £6,000,000 w^orth annually, and then come 
Sweden and Canada, with about £4,000,000 each ; 
the United States and Norway, which approach 
£2,000,000 each; and Germanf with about £250,000. 
Pit props aggregate £3,000,000 annually, t)w sources 
being Russia, France, Sweden, Norway, ^.nd Portu- 
gal. Hewn fir to the value of about £1,5CK),(X)0 
comes principally from Russia, Germany, Canada, 
and the United States. Timber in the form of 
staves is bought to the value of aboilt £7(X),000 
annually, and comes chiefly from Russia, the 
United States, and Norway. The chief source of 
oak is the United States, with Russia, Germany, 
and Austria important sources of the total inqjort 
value, which is over £1, OCX), 000 annually. Teak 
is just under £1,000,000, the contributors being 
Burma, Siam, and Java. The priiicii)al furni- 
ture wood is mahogany, of which our annual 
purchases approach £1,000,0CX), principally from 
the British West African Coloi^ies, British Hon- 
duras, and French West Africa. Colonial sui>i)lies 
are two- thirds of the total. Other furniture 
woods have an aggregate annual value of about 
£1,500,000, and the principal sources are the 
United States and Australia. These figures give 
the main facts in connection with the British 
import trade in timber, of which quite t\vf»-thirds 
is suitable for our waste and rough pasture land. 


AGRICULTURE 


The cultivated area of the United Kingdom is 
about 48,000,orxj acres, and of this quite one-sixth 
is under corn crops, almost one-tenth under green 
crops, and almost 60 per cent under jiernianent 
pasture. The principal corn crop is oats, which 
claims about one-half of the entire corn-crop area ; 
barley has half as much as oats, and wheat just 
a little less. The less-important crops classed as 
corn cTops are beans, peas, and rye. Of the green- 
crop area alrrv^st half is under turnips, so that the 
turnip area is larger than the W’heat area. About 
30 per cent c>f the area is held by potatoes, over 
10 ]*er r‘ent by mangolds, over 5 i)cr cent by cab- 
bagt. k'»lil-njbi, and rape, and 3 per cent by 
vetch* ^ Smaller areas are covered by flax, hops, 
and fru’ 

The r* - r-t tendency of agriculture has been to- 
\\ard> an j icrcased acreage under wheat, although 
the days (•' the late eighteenth century, when 
the United Kiugd'-^m not only provided all :be 


wheat consumed in its own market, but was the 
granary of Euro])e, Jiave gone for ever. British 
farming is intensive. British farmers were the 
first to realize the value of a rotation of crops, 
and of the range of fertilizers which science jdaced 
at the service of agriculture. The first policy of 
successive British Governments in the early part 
of last century was to stimulate agriculture so as 
to make these islands self-contained and inde- 
pendent of foreign grain food, an objective which 
they attained. The average yield of British wheat- 
fields is high, touching 31 bushels per acre, while 
Canada gives under 21 bushels, France under 20, 
the United States 13^, Russia, llj, and Australia 
under 11. 

But if Britain has fallen from her place among 
the grain-producing countries of the Vorld, she 
maintains her position as the first stockbreed- 
ing country. British breeds of cattle and sheep 
have become the standard breeds the world over. 
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The Leicester, Shorthorn, Southdown, and Lin- 
cohi breeds of sheep, and the Hereford, Devon, 
and A^^crdeeii-An^us breeds of cattle are used in 
all countries to iini)rove domestic breeds. Pedi- 
^Tee stock-breeding continues to be the most 
lucrative de])artnient of Pritish agricultural in- 
dustries. 

01 British live stock, the most important nu- 
merically IS sheep, fff which the number exceeds 
31 , 0 () 0 , 0 (K,>. The marked tendency to decline that 
IS seen in regard to shee]) in almost every Enro- 
j>ean country is not at)])arent in Britain. There 
is no s])ecial merit to be claimed for the fact. Jn 
(ontinental Eurojie more returns can be got from 
tile land by tillage tlian hy jiasturage, whereas in 
iliis country tillage is not so remunerative, and we 
iiiiAc nevi‘r cultivated the sugai beet as continental 
nations df). Alter shee]» come cattle, with herds 
aggregating about 1'2,1)00 ,(m)o head, the numbers 
lienig \Aell niaintaineal through succet'ding years, 
riieii tags, numbering o\er 4 ,(KX),(K)(), and horses 
^.\pr g,oi) 0 ,(HK). 

Tlie agridiltural condition of the kingdom 
^^Ill be b(‘tter under.'^to().l by a brief survey of 
the (liti'eicnt znifL.*.. The south -eastern countu's 
-I Ihiglaiid-- Kent, hiirrey, Suss(‘X, and Hani])- 
aif supM'iiio in market gardening, fruit 

r\' ing, .Old the eultivatu si ol ho])s The best 
oii.irib 11. Ihi eounti\ at-' situ.iled in eastern 

111. Tin- j»imei])al Irmts in the district are 
o r.i when K'.“ '-herries, jihiins, a]i])les, curi’ants, and 
nut.- Tli<‘ distrnt is ia\ouied by its })i*.Mmity 
o. tilt* gu*ai cnuMiming mario't of Bnndou, and 
tlii'v lai't, joined to Its iiatuial advantages ol sr»il 
.Old (limati, ui.ike^ it \\li.it it is Tht' most valii- 
,ibi. -lock ' ’cods ill tlu* tli-.triet are the Bomney 
Mai-b didcjt ot Kent and tlit_ Sonthd(»\\ ns of 
v">u-sex Tlie next zone that may be eonsidere<l 
a- an eiiii’y comjirises WilisUre, Iiorset, Somcisel, 
peMu., and C'ornwall, where stock predominates, 
aim vhere arable land thins as one goes west. 
This is a milk and cheest* eountry, also ]»ro- 
dncnie a])])les and eidt'r. 'while farther west the 
t idt i\ritioii of eaily gri'tMi ^egetables and potatoes j 
is made ]>ossible by the extremely mild climate. | 
'Pile jinneipal bu-eds of cattle in this zone are j 
Sliorthoi ns, l)evons, and South Hams, ^^hile J)or- j 
.set slice] > are a brt'ed s])eeially valn.ible for their j 
early lambs. The west Midlands eoiipirise the coun- 
lics of Gloucester, lleretord, and Worcester, and 
])roduee ho]»s and haidy fruit, ])articularl> ap))les 
that give a high yield of excellent eider. The 
cattle in this district aix* the world-famous Her(‘- 
ford breeds. The Midland counties of England 
form tht‘ groat ino'd-, milk-, and cheese-] iroviding 
district of tlie country. There is little tillage, tlu 
VOL. II. 


land being mostly under })ermancnt grass. The 
chief breeds ot cattle arc Shorthorns, Herefords, 
Galloways, and Welsh black cattle. In the eastern 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln 
we come again to wide tracts of fertile, tilled fields, 
the generous soil ot Liiieoliisliire yielding chiefly 
})otatoes, that of XoiIVilk giving excellent malting 
barley, Suffolk giving liarley and heat, and Essex 
chiefly wdieat. These* counties breed good horses, 
and the fen district of Lmcoliishii e is the home of 
the Shire horse, the most ]»owertul drauglit horse 
' in the world. The Norfolk Bed Polled cattle ami 
■ Mie famous Lincoln sheej), ])articularly the latter, 

! have im}»rovt‘d stock strains in many oversea 
I lands. In ^birkshire, agricultural }>r,ictiee takes 
; many forms, of Avhicli none is highly iiromiiient 
I over all tlie f)tlu‘rs. Stock-raising and dairy farm- 
! mg are imjmrtant, but the brc‘eds do not stand out 
I as 111 the otlu'r dislru'ts reviewed. In the northern 
' counties, iiom east to west, f.irming jiraetice is 
carried to a degree* ol j>erfeelioii, particularly in 
i the following of cro]» rotation. The chief erojis 
are harley, oats, and turni])s. The jirineijial brt‘ed 
I ol cattle is the Shorthorn, and the sheej) are 
Cdicviots and an excellent crossbr(‘ed out of 
CJh'MoIs and Leicesters. 

Tlu* land of Wales is chiefly under grass, with 
stock raising and dairy farming as the pniicpial 
agricultural industries. The ])riricii)al cattk* bn‘ed 
IS the Black Welsh, and tlu* sliee]) are mostly 
Sfirojiftliircs. Ponie‘s are* also bred. 

The* south-weste*rn and the northern counties of 
Scotland are grazing lands which ha,ve given to 
i the world some famous breeds of cattle — the Ayr- 
, shire, sui)re'me‘ in milk -giving ])ro})erties ; the 
Galloways, yielding/ be'cf of higli ejUality; and, 
in the north, the Aberdeen-Angus j)rovidcs good 
i bemf and goes into all lands t(» im])ress its e]ua- 
, lities u})o]i otliei' bre'e'ds. From the Bive*r Twee*d 
j to Perthshire*, ])articular 1 y the Lothians, agri- 
, e*ultural ])ractu‘e‘ se*r\es as a model for all eoun- 
! trie--. Intensive culture aud scientifu* farming are 
imm* liighly deve*ln]»ed than anywhere else* in the 
world. Ge'iieral ceieals are grown, but i)C)tatoes 
are* tlie best-])ayiug y)roduce. 

Farming in Ireland is largely in the hands of 
])eMs,int ])roj)rie‘tr)rs, who, hel])ed systems of 
CO - oj)erative' .tgeiicies, ])articub'rly a])])lied to 
cre‘ameries, ha^L extende'd theii oy)cratie)iis and im- 
])rove‘d their ])ra(‘t ue* eluring recent } e‘ars. The chie-f 
re'siilt of the im])rovenient has been an increase in 
(piantity ami rise in epiality of the Irish butter 
])ut u]>oii the British marke't. "With the })easant- 
ow’iieel farms are large grazing farms that su])]>ly 
ShorthoTu cattle and excellent horses lor th** 
sister island. 
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FOOD IMPORTATION 


The agriculture of the L^nited Kingdom is quite 
inade(iuale to supply the demands of the British 
market. Of the \yliole value of British imports, 
wliich, roughly, aggregate £600,000,000 annually, 
grain and Hour constitute over £70,000,000, and 
£50,000,000 worth of that value is for wheat and 
wheat Hour. The great contributing fields of wheat 
a;’e the Argentine Republic, the United States, 
India, Canada, and Russia, while smaller ciuan- 
tities come from Australasia, Chile, Rumania* 
and other I'ountries. British Colonies sujqHy about 
40 per cent and foreign countries about 60 per (^ent 
of the value iini)orted. Wheat Hour accounts for a 
value of about £7,000,000 annually, chicHy from 
tlie United States and Canada, the other markets 
mentioned sending us their whole supplies in the 
form of unmilled grain. The barley imported by 
Britain has a value of about £7,000, CKX) annually, 
nearly the whole supi)ly coming from foreign 
countries, of whom the chief are Russia, the United 
States, Rumania, Turkey, .and Morocco. Oats 
claim fully £5,000,000 of the annual import bill, 
only 12 per f;eiit of which comes from British 
Colonies, chiefly Canada, while the chief foreign 
su})i)ly markets are Russia, the Argentine, and 
Germany. We import maize to the value of 
about £12,000,000 annually, less than 10 per cent 
being from British Colonies (Canada and South 
Africa), the great foreign })roviders being the 
Argentine, the United States, Rumania, and 
Russia. The major portion of the rice imported, 
tile valiie being under £3,000,000 annually, reaches 
us from India, but Siam and Holland are also 
res])onsible for large quantities. These are cuir 
sta])le grain foods. The less important are rye, 
chieHy from Russia; j)eas, chiefly from Holland; 
beans, chiefly from Turkey; and lentils, chiefly 
from India. 

In the department of fruits a notable tendency 
of recent years has been the increased quantities 
sent to the Brifish market by British Colonies. 
In a}>])les, for instance, of which we i)urchase over 
£2,rMX),000 annually, the Colonies have sujiplied 
the greatei sliare of our orders. Canada has sui>- 
])ljinTed the United States as the chief source, and 
(a.'V So |>( r cent of the whole sup])ly comes fnan 
lla* •n hard'- of tliese countries, while Australia, 
and ])HrTicularly Tasmania, has been increjis- 

ing ii 5i])njr/its materially. The banana trade 
has ati s ^rcat ])romiriencc in our market, the 
annual % .Sm uiqiorted being aV)out £2,0rHj,00('), 
exceedeti , D- nci Irnil^ only by a]:)])l(‘s and oranges. 
,v*ven-e’;iJ' li- tin* bananas l<»r IJrilain '-onie 
iUantaeCai i ■'iands, Colombia, and Costa idea 


while the only colonial supplies come from the 
West Indies. Soft fruits, such as a])ricots and 
])eaches, cherries, gooseberries, grapes, i)lums, and 
strawberries naturally reach us from European 
countries more favoured by climate, the chief 
supply markets being France'for apricots, peaches, 
l)ears, cherries, plums, and strawberries, Greece for 
currants, Turkey and Spain for raisins, Spain for 
gra})es, Holland for gooseberries, and Italy for 
lemons. The only Colonics in this trade are South 
Africa, whence we get small quantities of t>eaclies 
and gra])es, and Australia (some i)ears). But the 
fruit farmers of Cai)e Colony are striving to in- 
crease their trade, and are giving close attention 
to growing and t)acking for this market. Tliey 
have the advantage of an exceedingly swift trans- 
port service, and of having soft fruit in season 
'when the same fruit from cHUintrie.^ in the northern 
hemisphere is out of reason. Almonds come judn- 
cipally from S])ain, Morocco, and Italy, and other 
nuts chiefly trom France, Spain, and Brazil. 

Britain consumes oranges to the value of about 
£2,500,000 annually, four-fifths ot the whole valut' 
coming from Spain, with x\siatic Turkey ies})on- 
sible for the greater part of the remaindei, .uid 
the British West Indies being the only im])ortfLnt 
colonial sup])!}". When we liave nu'iitioned d.ites, 
whicli come to us chiefly from Turkey, we liava^ 
completed the list of the imi)ortant fruits. Canned 
and bottled fruits are not a very imiiortant class. 

With such great im})ortation of cereals and fruits 
it is natural to find that the British export trade 
in such goods is small, and consists chiefly in })ro- 
prietary brands and prei)aratious. The total value 
exceeds £1,000,000, the principal items being wlieat 
flour and rice. 

The ]>astures of the United Kingdom, while 
they su]>p]y a great portion of the meat re(iuire- 
ments of the domestic market, leave a (hfliciency 
which must be tilled by inq)ortation. Tlie total 
value of meat im])Orted comes to about £50,000,000 
annually. The value of live oxen imiiorted has 
been over £10,0<X),(XX) annually, but it is now 
several millions below that figure, and is decreas- 
ing, cold-storage facilities having made it more 
economical to import dead meat. W(* may antici- 
pate the extinction of the live -meat trade as a 
natural consequence of dead-meat conqHflition. The 
only Nourc(;s efl live bullocks ar(‘ tlie Ignited States 
and Canada. The greatest value in dead meal is for 
bacon and hams, whi(di we purcliaso* to the value 
I of about £18,000,000 annually. The great sources 
i aro the United States, Denmark, and Canada. 

I Recent movement.s in the trade show great in- 
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creases in Canadian contributions and a decline 
ii> purchases from r America, although the latter 
country is still the principal market. Fresh beef, 
nearly all frozen, luis a total value exceeding 
£10,000,000 every year, the chief sources being 
the Argentine Ke])ublic and the United States. 
Only about 8 per cent of the total comes from 
British Colonies, a^d New Zealand has the bulk 
of th(^ trade. Queensland supplies used to be im- 
portant, !)ut they are now only a small proportion 
of what they were. (See Chajiter VI, “Aus- 
tralia”.") Ill the dead -mutton trade, however, 
coloni.il s()nr(‘cs are by far the most im]>ortant. 
New Zealand alone, with an annual contribution 
of about £4,000,000, sending us about half the 
total su])}»ly from all sources, while considerable 
su])})lies come from Australia. The Argentine is 
the most im])ortant foreign source, but the (pian- 
tily (ioc\s not incHM^e year by year, so that the 
j)i’op()ition of the total shrinks. The only other 
inijiorUmt foivign .source is Holland, which also 
sends the gr(‘atiT part of our suj)])lies of fresh 
pork. {Salted jiork come.s almost entire! 3^ trom 


Denmark and the United States, with Canada avS 
the only colonial contributor. 

Preserved and tinned beef, the annual import 
value of which is about £1,000,000, comes chiefly 
from Belgium, the United States, and the Argen- 
tine, with small (luantities from Australasia; vN’hile 
tinned mutton, the trade in which is not large, is 
brought from Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Argentine. Three-f[uarters of the rabbits for the 
British market are imirorted from British Colonies, 
])rinci])ally’ Australia, and Belgium is the ogly 
^foreign country sending considerable contribu- 
tions. The total value of rabbits imported is 
usually a little under £l,(X)0,(XX). Of the total* 
meat supply for the British market the Colonies 
jirovide over one -fourth and foreign countrie.s 
almost three- fourths. Colonial particijiation in 
the poultiy we im])ort is almost negligiblt% the 
total valu(‘ of about £1,000,000 being provid('d by 
Russia, France, the United States, Italy, and Aus- 
tria, in ])ro]>ortions approximately equal. Game, the 
value of which is only one-eighth that of poultry, 
comes chiefly from Egypt, Russia, and Holland. 


FISHERIES 


The fisheries of the United Kingdom provide 
(v'cnjiat’. '' for about 108,(KX) ii.sht‘rmcn, ol whom 
two-thirds d(‘pend entirely U]»on fisliing for a 
liveliliood, t!u nunaindi'r combining fishing with 
oliier (‘inployments The figures do not include 
those indirectly dependent iqMm the fishing in- 
dustiy, .sind) a-- j)a(‘kc-r.s ,ind v urers, net makers, 
anc' nnikor^ .»t }>arrel.s and lisliing boats. There 
are o\'er e. juarlt'r of a millnni earning a living 
dirc.c1l\ and indinr.tly from the fishing industry'’, 
an I, liiclntLiig those dependent on these bread- 
winner.s, th(‘ grand total cannot be far short of a 
million 

Tht‘ value of the tishcTies to the nation consists 
not only in the siip]ilies ot lood which they' ])laee 
n])()i' the market, l)Ut also in the training .scdiool 
and rt\serve for seamen allbrded, which ts of first 
imjiortance for an island nation. 

Steam trawling has been gradually' displacing 
sailing boats in tlu‘ fishing fleet, and the results 
of llie movement haw been im])ortant, for thi.s 
made it possible to jiursne the industry much 
farther afield. Th(3 seas off Iceland aiu^ the Faroe 
Islands, the Bay of Biscay', the w'aters off Portugal 
and Mor(>ceo, are now worked by British fishing 
trawlers. Steam was first introduced for trawlers, 
but it is being adopted in drift-net and long-line 
fishing, and its u is extending annually'. The 
principal English ports from w'hich fishing is ])ro 
secuted are Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Griinsbyg 


and the principal Scottish ports are Aberdeen, 
Lerwick, Leith, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, AVick, 
and Buckie. 

The total fishing fleet of the United Kingdom 
numbers about 26,000 vessels of all classes, over 
6(XX) belonging to Irciland, about 9000 to Scotland, 
and under 10,000 to England. The English fisli- 
iiig vessels arc* generally larger than the Scottish, 
and a larger ])roi)ortion ot them are propelled by 
steam. For this reason England greatly surpasses 
Scotland in the total tonnage of its fishing fleet. 
The total weight of fish landed in the United King- 
dom eveiy year is al )out 20,000,000 cwt., ^ylth a value 
fluctuating bc'tw'ecn £10,000,000 and -211,000,000, 
over two-thirds coming into England, over one- 
fourth into Scotland, and less than one-tw'crilic'th 
into Ireland. These figures do not include shell- Hsh, 
of w'hicli the total annual value is about £400,0t)0, 
or salmon, of wdiich there are no sti^tistics. 

Half the total w'eight of catch, or aliout one- 
sixth <>f the total value, is for iicrrings, and this 
catch is secured principally by the Scottish fleet. 
The other fish mostly caught by trawling an‘ 
mackerel and pilchard. The Scottish mackerel 
catch is very small, being only about 7 ])er cent 
that of England or of Ireland. Pilchards aie 
caught only in the w’est and south-west of Eng- 
land, and find their chief market in Italy Othei* 
fish captured by trawl and line are divided tecbni- 
I caily into two classes — round fish and fiat fish, the 
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former class including haddock, cod, ling, and 
whiting, and the latter class including plaice, sole, 
halibut, brill, turbot, and tiounders. Round fish 
are the more iini)ortant in weight of catch and in 
value, but the returns for England and Ireland do 
not specify the relative catches. 

tV’hile the records available show the quantity 
and value of the«sea fish landed in the United 
Kingdom, they do not show the total results of 
the actnities of our fishing fleets. Fishing boats 
ai|,d trawlers may land their catches' at foreign 
ports and return again to the fishing grounds, in 
which case the trade that they have done, which 
^ i.s virtually so much British export trade, appears 
in no British returns. A good deal of the annual 
catch is disposed of in this fashion, particularly 
since our steam trawlers have sought fi.shing 
grcninds farther away than formerly. 

Salmon fishing is jirosecuted chiefly in inland 
waters and estuaries, but the total value of the 
catch is not kiiow’ii. The great London fish market 
of Billingsgate receives annually about 18,C)0() to 
20,000 boxes of British salmon, each box contain- 
ing about 1 cwt. The KScjottish fisheries contribute 
over two-thirds of the total, and Irish fisheries 
over 20 per cent, leaving only about 8 }>cr cent 
for English fiblicries. 

The export trade in fish has grown to great pro- 
portions, and it is sup})lied chiefly by the agency 
of the fish-curing establishments set u}) round our 
coasts. We have noted the unrecorded exports of 
fish caught by British boats and trawlers, but in 
addition to that the exports of fresh fish have a 


value of over £600,000 annually, about half being 
for herring, which go nearly p 11 to Germany, and 
the i)rincipal other varieties are salmon, haddocks, 
cod, and mackerel. But the export trade in cured 
or salted fish is very much greater than that in 
fresh fish. Cured herrings are sent abroad to the 
value of almost £4,000,000 annually, four-fifths of 
the total going to Germany and Russia. Most go 
to Germany, but a very large proportion of the 
supplies for Germany cross the Russian frontier 
ultimately. The United States, Italy, and Belgium 
are the other principal markets for the cured 
herrings exported. Cured pilchards find their 
consuming market in Italy, the annual value be- 
ing about £60,000. 8i>ain is tht' principal market 
for the cured cod exported, quite half the total 
value of £200, OIK) going thither. Preserved 
mackerel and haddocks are less irniiortant, and 
find a widely distributed market. 

The value of the fish inqiorted by Britain is 
more than half the value exi»orted, coming to 
about £3,000,000 yearly. Fresh fi.^h, tirincijially 
herrings, reach us (chiefly from Norway) {a the 
value of about £700,000 annually, and we inqiort 
about £100,000 worth of shellfislP(chiefiy oysters) 
from the United fStates and Holland. The rest 
of our imported fish fof>d consists of canned .sar- 
dines from Portugal, Norway, France, and S])ain, 
canned .salmon from C.'anad.i ,ind th'- 'I’nited 
States, and canned lob.sters, chiefly from Canada. 
Of the ini]>orted fi.sh more than one-third is re- 
ceived from British Colonies, and alniObt two- 
thirds from foreign countries. 


MINERALS 


The supreme natural re.source.s of Britain lie 
in her minerals. They have been ])rimarily re- 
s})on.sible for the high jilace which the country 
holds as a manufacturing nation, and no other 
equal area on the face of the globe has been so 
richly dowered. Of British mineral resources coal 
remains the greatest asset. The steam engine ap- 
j)lied to manufacturing industry made Britain the 
workshij) of the world ; but she could not have 
used the .steam engine as she lia.s done in her 
develo]»ment but for her cheap and abundant 
biel 

Eo!i to-day, in .sj>itc of the va.st enter] )rises 
worki 1 ' nn mineral dejiosits in other countrie.s, 
the ni, ' ber of Britain’s ]) 0 ])ulation engaged in 
the mil' .'l and quarrying industries is greater 
than tha‘ of any other country. The number of 
employee- ui British mineral working exceeds 
«-(ie milbor, whi'fli is more than in th(‘ entire 
empi. ' oversea, 20 per cent more than in 


Germany, and 33 ])cr cent more than in the 
United 8late.s. But \he United Statch has wide 
areas of undeveloi)ed mineral lands, and it i.s not 
to be cx])ected that Britain can maintain inde- 
finitely her ])lace in re.qiect of the number of 
people engaged in the mineral industries. 

Coal 

Coal far exceeds all other minerals in value. 
The grand total value of all minerals worked in 
Britain is about £140,000,000 annually, and of 
that value about £120,000,000 is reiire.sented 
by coal. The quantity of coal raised is over 
2r)0,CKK),rKKj tons every year. Britain had for 
long the largest output of coal in tlu* world, but 
is now eclipsed by the United State.s, where the 
f Hit put is about a half more. Germany is third 
among the countries of the world, her output 
being about four-fifths that of Britain All other 
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countries are small by comparison, none having an 
output as high as Dne-fifth that of Britain. The 
quantity of coal exjiorted is rather more than 
one -fourth of the quantity raised, being over 
60,000,000 tons, with a value of about £40,000,0(X). 
Anthracite coal is obtained almost exclusively 
in Carmarthenshire, and the annual outjmt is 
about 3,000,000 t%us. Glamorganshire provides 
the famous smokeless steam coal used by the 
British and other navies. Northumberland, Fife- 
shire, and, to a smaller extent, Lancashire, York- 
shire, and North Staffordshire also provide good < 
st(‘ain coal. The other coalhelds provide chiefly 
household, gas, coking, and furnace coal. England 
raises 70 per cent of the coal of the kingdom, and 
Wales and Scotland each about 15 j)er cent, the coal 
production of Ireland being negligible. The ])rin- 
cipal coal county is Durham, the output of which 
a])])roaches 40,000,000 tons annually. Yorkshire, 
Glamorganshire, and Lancashire are the counties 
with the next largest out))uts. The average ]»rice 
of coal fluctuates from about 7.s. to 9.s. per ton at 
the mines. Tlu‘ gre^at coal-exporting j)orts are 
Cardiff and Newcastle, the former j‘ort hand- 
ling o\er one -fourth of the entire (piantity ex- 
])ortid, and tin* latter over one-sixth. The next 
I'lOst ini])ortant coal ex]>orting ])orts are New- 
port, S\\<insea, Blyth, Sunderland, Hull, and 
Methil*' 

T1h‘ ])rincipal evjiort markets for British coal 
are Franei, Italy, and Geniiany, these three coun- 
tiie> taking almost one-halt of tlie tfital quantity 
ex])oited. TIumi c.ome, i’l ordm' of importance, ! 
Sweden, S}),Lin, tlie Argeiitiiu' Bejmbhc, Egy]>t, ! 
Bn-'ia, It iiniark, and Holland, tliese countries I 
being till )]dy fines to whicfi the coal exports : 
excec'i .n WL’.iie {;i,000,(K)0 annually. The imports 
of coal iuU> Britain are piactically nil. 

Iron 

After coal in iinjiortance — a long way after — 
come the iron-ore de])osits of the United King- 
dom. The iron ore raised annually *is about 
15,(K)0.00C) tons, and its value almo.st £4,fX>0,()00. ! 
The famous red hematite ores of Cumberland j 
and North Lancasliire are the richest in tlu^ 
country, yielding aii average of 50 jier cent of 
metal. The largest producing district is that of 
Cleveland in North Yorkshirt', where 40 per cent 
of the total iron ore of the country is recovered. 
The form is (;lay ironstone, which contains about 
30 per cent of the metal. The counties of Lin- 
colnshire, Northampton, and Leicester have o])en 
workings of brow a iron ore averaging in yield of 
metal about 33 ]»er cent. The united yield of 
these counties is less than that of Cleveland, but 


more than that of Cumberland and Lancashire. In 
►Scotland and North Staffordshire the ore is chietiy 
blackband ironstone found in conjunction with 
coal, and varying much in metallic content. The 
iron ore raised in tlie country represents only 
two-thirds of the consumptioA of British furnaces. 
The im])ortation of iron ore is about 7,C)00,000 
tons annually, with a value of' about £5,000,000. 
Seventy per cent of it comes from Si)ain, and tlie 
other prin(;ipal sources are Algeria, Greece, Sweden, 
and Norway. Sw^eden would be next in im/lt)r- 
tance to Spain if pig iron w^ere taken into account, 
because the famous Swedish iron, unapproached 
for steel manufacture, reaches us chiefly in the* 
form of pigs. British exports of iron ore are 
infinitesimal. 

The annual export value of all iron and 
steel goods, not including machinery, is about 
£40,000,000, w’hich represents more than 10 
per cent of the total t‘X])orts of the country. 
The ])rincip,il de])artmeiits are: pig iron, about 
£4,(X)0,0()0, galvanized sheets, about £7,000,000: 
tinplates, about £6,000,0CK); steel sections, about 
£3,000,000; rails, al)Out £3,000,000; wdre, plates, 
and WTOught tui.es, about £2,000,000 each; and 
the Other classes with a value of about or over 
£1, OCX), 000 are iron secticais, cast j)i})es, and steel 
girders. The machinery exports liave an annual 
ex))ort value of about £30,000,000, and the.^e 
might properly be classed as manufactures of 
iron and steel. The principal classes are textile 
machinery, about £8, OCX), 000 ; steam engines, about 
£8, 000, OCX), including locomotives, about £3,000,000; 
sewdiig machines, about £2, 000, OCX); agricultural 
machines and electrical machinery, each about 
£1,000,000. Every country in the world helps 
to ab.'%orb this huge output, and it is impos- 
sible to indicate the many destinations specific- 
ally. 

The iron and steel manufactures imported have 
a total value of about £8,0(X),000 annually, the 
princij^al classes being steel — ingots and bars — 
girders, w^ire, nails, iron sections, pig iron, i)lates, 
and tubes. The chief sources are Germany, l^el- 
gium, and the UniU‘d States. The annual value 
of the macliinery iinj)orted is abctfit £5,CXX),000, 
the princ]])al classes being agricultural machinery, 
electrical machiiKTy, and sewdng-niachines, and 
the principal source by far being the I7nited 
States. 

The iron-smelting industries are naturally in 
the districts of the iron ore. The chief centres 
are the north of Yorkshire and the south of Dur- 
ham, with Middlesbrough as the hub; in South 
Wales in and around Merthyr Tydvil and New- 
})ort ; in Staffordshire; in North Lancashire and 
Cumberland, wdth Barrow-in-Furness as the prin- 
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■cipal point; in West Yorkshire; and in the West 
of Scotland with Motherwell and Coatbridge as 
centres. The manufacture of iron and steel goods 
from the smelted metal is widely distributed, the 
chief centres being Birmingham for engines, tools, 
hardware, bedsteads, and brassfounding ; Wolver- 
hampton and Willeshall for locks ; Bromsgrove 
and Tii)ton for nails; W^ednesbury and Walsall 
for tubes; Sheffield for steel armour-plate, ord- 
nance, cutlery, forgings, tools, and silver and 
electroplate ; Bradford, Manchester, Oldham, Bol- 
ton, and Keighley for textile machinery; Coventry 
and Wolverhampton for bicycles; Middlesbrough 
and Barrow for steel rails and girders ; Warrington 
for wire; Glasgow, Newcastle, and Darlington 
for steam engines; Ip^swieh, Grantham, Lincoln, 
and Norwich for agricultural machinery; Glas- 
gow, Dumbarton, Hartlepool, the Tyne ports, and 
Belfast for shipbuilding; Falkirk and Larbert for 
east-iron goods; South Wales for tinplates; Bed- 
ditch for needles. These are the principal dis- 
tricts which are closely and specially identified 
with specific trades, but most of the classes of 
goods mentioned have a much wider area than 
can be indicated in any short catalogue of the 
industrial activities of the greatest manufacturing 
nation in the world. 

Tin 

The other metallic ores of importance are tin, 
lead, and zinc. Cornivall has, from the time of 
^hc Phoenicians, been noted for its tin deposits, 
and for centuries it constituted the workF.s chief 
source of supply. Now, however, it is only fifth 
in importance, and provides less than 5 per cent 
of the world’s output, being excelled by the 
Federated Malay States, Bolivia, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Australia. The outjmt of British tin 
fluctuates very much, but has shown considerable 
increase during recent years, and exceeds 7000 
tons per annum, with a value of about £600,000. 
Much imported, tin ore — about three times the 
domestic production — is refined in Britain, and 
over 90 yier cent of thi^ is Bolivian tin shippied 
lioiii the ports of Chile. Smaller quantities of 
tin ore for reduction in Britain come from Por- 
tiiL'ne.>e East Africa, Germany, British South 
France, and the Dutch Ea.st Indies via 
Boj- nil Tlie great tinplate and tinning indus- 
tru'> Wales deyiend, however, chiefly upon tin 
inqioi’O . in the hnaii of ingots, which are recovered 
trom tlj ore where it is mined or quarried. The 
value oi nniorted ingot tin is abfiut £6,000,000 
annually, -x\n\ over 80 jkt cent of it comes from 
Ffderjiv^d M,Jay States via Singayiore, and 
ot the reiiiaming 20 jier cent comes from 


Australia. Britain is able to hold its own in 
the tinplate trade chiefly because the United 
States possesses no known deposits of tin. ' 

Lead 

The lead ore raised in Britain annually exceeds 
30,000 tons, and its value £P^)0,000. But lead 
mining is not one of the yirofitable mining enter- 
prises of the country, although it shows signs of 
revival. The principal dejiosits are in Shropsliire, 
North Wales, Cornwall, the Pennine Mountains, 
and the Isle of Man, but the lead ores of S})ain 
and Australia can be worked far more profit- 
ably. Britain is seventh among the world’s ])ro- 
ducers of lead. A few thousands of tons of lead 
ore are imported into Britain from widely dis- 
tributed sources, but without any individual field 
being a conspicuously prominent contributor. The 
importation of lead in the semi - manufactured 
forms of pigs and sheets totals over 200,000 tons 
annually, with a value of about £3,000,(KK), the 
chief sources being Spain, Australia, the United 
States, and Mexico. Our exports^ of lead and its 
manufactures jire below £1,000,000 annually, tla* 
principal form being as pigs, for which the lead- 
ing markets are Russia, Canada, the United States, 
France, and China. 

« I 

Copper 

As a source of copper Britain now takes a very 
low place — an insignificant one, indeed— among 
the countries of the world, and will recede still 
farther when Siberia and West Africa ha^e taken 
their proper j daces as source^ of tla- metal. But 
if the coj)per supplies r)f (Jorinvall and Devon 
have ceased to have? their former iiii}K)rtaiK‘e, the 
refining of coj)per continues to be an ini]>ortant 
industry, wdth Swansea as its ]iriijciy)al (*entn‘. The 
im})ortation oi raw' copper — co])p(‘r ore, ngulus, 
and precipitate — has a value of about £3,tK)(),06() 
annually, tlie principal sources being Sy)ain, Mexico, 
South Africa, Australia, and ( 'lide. Beiined cop- 
j>er, unwrought, in the form of bars and ingots, 
is imported to the value oi r)ver £7,(K)0,0(X) annu- 
ally, the princi])al source being the United States. 
Manufactures of coi)per have a total annual im- 
}>ort value of abf>ut, £HCK),000. The ex])orts of 
unwrought copper have an annual value of under 
£1,000,000, but of wrought and manufactur(,‘d 
copi)er there is an export to the value of £2,000,000. 
The exports of both are widely distributed, foreign 
countries taking much more than British posses- 
sions. Manufactured articles, particularly brass 
goods, in which copyjer is an important element, 
swell the total very much. 
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Other Minerals 

• i 

The .output of gold and silver mined in the 
X'^nited Kingdom is so small as to be negligible, 
and no otlier ])recioiis metal is known to exist. 
Ihit the mining of })etroleum shale and its dis- 
tillation into illuminating and lubricating oils 
Avitli the recovery o^ its by-])roducts, parattin wax 
nnd sul])hate of ammonia, is a highly flourishing 
industry in the Scottish lowlands, where the shale- 
oil industry was born and develojied. The quan- 
tity ot t)il shale mined i^ about 3,000,000 tons jier 
annum, and its value ap])roaches £1,000,000. In 
si)ite of this iiroduction, the supply is unable to 
satisfy the domestic; market, and burning and 
lubi'icating ]»etroleum oils are imported to the 
valu(‘ of alcout £f),000,000, chiefly from the 
I"n]t(‘d States, with Russia as the next important 
mai'ket. Tin* ])eti-oleum wells of these countries 
yield th(' crude oil that in Rriiain is recovered 
cnily by nUorting the oil shale. There are ])racti- 
cally no exports of petroleum or iiarafhii oils. 

Rauxite, the source of aluminium, is found in 
Antrim, and is reduced at Foyers, in Tnverucss- 
shiie, the tamous falls suj>])I}ing th(' jiower neces- 
sary !ni’ the rtaluction. This industry was saved 
the ] iM ol the inoloi-cai industry. 

'Die -alt mines of Brit<iin are located at North- 
vacli, in dhc‘snin\ at Drratwich, in Worcestershire, 


at Middlesbrough, and in different places in Lanca- 
shire. The quantity of rock salt raised annually 
is about 2,000,000 tons, with a value of over 
£500,(X)0. Rock salt is also imported to a small 
value annually, about £20,000, and the exports of 
salt have a value of about £50,0,000 annually, the 
great share going to British Colonies, chiefly India 
and Canada. 

The slate (juarried in the United Kingdom has 
a value of over £1,000,000 annually, the chief 
(‘entre of tlfe industry being North Wales, in the 
district around Bangor, where are found the Pen- 
rhyn slate (piarries, the largest in the world. 
Ballachulish, in Argyllshire, also yields important 
supidies ()f slates. The imiiortation of roofing 
slates, es],)ecially from the United 8tates and 
France, was rather considerable in the early years 
of this century, and was made possible by labour 
troubles among British slate quarrymen. The 
quantity now imported is only about £100,000 
worth ])er annum, and the exports have a value 
nearly as great as this, the chief markets being 
Germany, Denmark, and Australia. 

The other principal minerals of the United 
Kingdom are recovered by quarrying, and they 
include jiotters’ clay, chalk, limestone, gypsum, 
sandstone, and granite. Most of these are widely 
distributed, but chalk is (juarried chiefly in the 
South of England, and granite in Aberdeenshire. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE 


Among Rie gr('al manufacturing industries that 
faV. naturi''Iy into groui>s the textile industry is 
by far ih( mo.st im])oiiant in Britain. It is 
ratiier irprising that it is so, as in the textile 
inJu'.iM('> the raw mater, ds are chiefly tlK»se that 
cannot be grown oi- j)rc)dnc(M in this eoiintiy, and 
inn^t he imjiorted, chiefly from the other hemi- 
s] >her(‘. 

As one looks into ilie (viiises of the imiiortance 
of tlie textih' industries, they soon become aj)- 
])arent. Iiivmition had a good deal to doWth it — 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, Croiiqiton, and Cartwright 
with the s] aiming jenny, the mule, and the ]K>wer 
loom, noulton and Watt with the steam engine 
— hut (piite as essential factors wen' the national 
wealth in coal fuel and the large merchant fleet 
to draw the raw sui>])lies direct to our shores, and 
to distribute the manufactured products to the 
corners of the world. Tlu'se things caused the 
rise and growth of the textile industries, and the 
skill tlien acquired kept the lead ffir us when other 
nations were serving their apprenticeships to the 
arts and practice of power spinning and weaving. 
The several departments of the textile industry 


jirovide employment for more than 1,000,000 em- 
})loyees, nearly 00 i»er cent of whom are females. 
More than half the total nuinl >er of enqiloyees are 
engaged in the cotton industries, and half the re- 
mainder in the woollen mills and factories. Then 
flax, jute, and hemp einjiViy quite half what re- 
mains, and the residue is distributed among the 
wcukers in silk, hosiery, lace, fibre, and horse hair. 
The immense importaiiee of the textih' industries 
is best evidenced by the great part they play in 
Britain^s ex])orl trade; of the total value of the 
})roducecind manufactures of the United Kingdom 
exjiorted, the products of the textile industries are 
responsible for more than one-thircT— £140,000,000 
out ol the total of about £400,000,000. 

The Cotton Manufacture 

Cotton is, as has been already stated, the most 
important textile department. 

Lancashire is the head centre of the cotton 
manufacturing trade of Britain and of the world. 
In England there are about 2400 cotton factories 
1 with about 700,000 power looms; in Scotland tbe 
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cotton factories number under a liimdred and in 
Ireland under a dozen. The importation of raw 
cotton is al)Out 1,000,000 tons annually, and the 
value over £60,(K)0,000. Almost 70 per cent of 
the value comes from the United States, where, in 
s})ite of phenomenal increase of domestic spinning 
and weaving, the crop has been increasing so as 
to ])rovide ever'- increasing su])plies to Britain. 
The next most important source of cotton is 
Egypt, whose cotton has a value that yommands a 
iVJieh higher market price than American cotton, 
and whose contribution to Britain comes to about 
£16,000,000 annually. British India suj)plies over 
£1,000,000 worth, and less important sources are 
Brazil, Peru, Mexico, British West Africa, and 
the West Indies. British Colonies su})})ly only 
about 5 j)er cent of the total quantity imported. 

Specialization is the secret of British success 
in the cotton industry. Cotton yarns are spun 
principally in South Lancashire and North Che- 
shire, the fine yarns, which are largely used for 
sewing thread, being spun i)rincii)ally in and 
around ^Manchester and Bf)lton, while coarser 
yarns, used princijjally for weaving, have their 
centres of production at Oldham and other toAvns 
in South Lancashire. Northern Lancashire is the 
chief district for cotton-weaving, the finer fabrics 
coming from the looms of Preston and Chorley ; 
fancy dress goods from Bolton ; cloth, dyed in the 
yarn, from Nelson and Colne ; and shirtings from 
Blackburn, Accrington, and Darwen. Notting- 
ham i.'s the headquarters of cotton ho.^iery, lace 
and net manufacture, and Pai^ley, which produces 
cotton sewing thread in great quantity, is the 
cotton centre of Scotland. The cotton fabrics 
I)roduced on Scotch looms are ])rincii)ally mmslins, 
fine lawns, and coloured and figured dress good.s. 

The grand total value of cotton goods— -includ- 
ing yarns and manufactures — exj)orted annually 
from Britain is about £100,0)(J,(X>0, quite 25 per 
cent of the total value of all exports. About 
£12,000,000 of the total re])resent> cotton yariLS, 
mostly unbleached. More than 70 per cent of 
the total consists of cotton j)iece good>, the value 
of thi^ proportion being about £70,000,000. This 
value i.- divihij^le roughly into four clas.ses, rather 
more than 25 per cent being found in each of 
tin* three great divisions — unbleached grey cloth, 
vvliio bleached calico, and dyed either in the 
yapi '.r in the piece — while printed goods, 'in- 
clud' ^ bawls and handkerchiefs, come to less 
than j ]»er cent. Apart from jnece goods the 
princip. ' iorms of our cotton exports are sew- 


ing thread, almost £5,000,000 annually; lace and 
patent net about the same "figure ; and hosiery, 
about £500,000 annually. Britain’s chief com- 
lietitor in cotton goods for the neutral markets 
of the world is Germany, yet Britain ex])orts 
cotton piece goods to four times tlu* value of 
Germany, over six times the vahu‘ of Prance, 
and sixteen times the vaCtie of the United 
States. 

A purpose may be served in indicating tlie 
principal ])urchasing countries of the -various 
classes of cotton goods. Nearly all the grey 
cotton yarns go to foreign countries, the most 
1 important markets being Germany (with more 
than one-third of the total) lind Holland, with 
France, the United States, Belgium, Austria, and 
Russia the chief of the less important ]>urcha^eI\s. 
British India is the only very ini])ortant colonial 
customer for grey cotton yarns. The Colonies 
purchase the greater quantity of the bleached and 
dyed yarn, mo.st of it going to India, and tlie chief 
foreign buyers are the United States, France, and 
Turkey. In grey ])iec(‘ goods, of which tlu' annual 
value exj)orted is over £22,000,Q1)0, the Colonies 
buy almost two-thirds, the sujireme market ixMiig 
! India, whither over £12,000,0CK) worth are c-arru'd 
i annually. The jirincijial foreign market.'': an' China, 

1 P>elgium, Turkey, Japan, Germany, and Pgvpt. 
Bleached cotton piece goods are .sent ^to foreign 
countries to rather greater value than to Briti-h 
Colonies, the chief iiiark(‘ts being India, Cfiina, 
Egypt, and Turkey. Printed cotton ])iece good.s 
have an annual ex})ort value of about £15,000,(MK), 
about 60 jier cent going to foreign countries, of 
wliich the jirincijial are Turkey, Egy])t, Dutch 
Ea.st Indies, the Argentine, l>razil, China, and 
Japan; and 40 per cent to British Colonies, chiefly 
India, Canada, British West Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. Of dyed cottons foreign countries take 
70 per cent of the total £21,0(X),()0(J expc)rted an- 
nually, the be.st markets being China, tlie United 
States, Brazil, and tlie Argentine Rejaiblic, and 
of Colonies and British iiossessions the cli u'f 
markets are India, Hong Kong, Australia. Canada, 
and We.st Africa. Four-fifths of the lace and 
patent net find markets in foreign countries — 
the United States, Germany, Belgium, and Prance 
being the chief— while the only important colonial 
markets are Canada and Australia. Most of the 
hosiery exjiorted has a colonial market, but most 
of the sewing thread goes to foreign consumers, 
and in both classes the distribution is wide among 
the many markets of the world. 
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WOOLLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURE 


The woollen and worsted industries are rather 
more widely distributed than the cotton indus- 
tries. The West Riding of Yorkshire is the great 
seat of these industries, with Leeds as the prin- 
cij)al centre. In Lteds are manufactured chiefly 
woollen suitings, meltons, beavers, ladies’ woollens, 
and tweeds and worsteds. Bradford and its im- 
mediate surroundings manufacture high - class 
goods such as dress goods for ladies, worsted coat- 
ings and trouserings, and ujiholsterers’ materials ; 
Huddersfield and Halifax have an output of 
trouserings and suitings (jf high quality. Dews- 
bury and Batley manufacture chiefly blankets, 
rug.s, and shoddy. 

The west of England is renowned for its broad- 
cloth, the chief district of the industry being Stroud 
and the Stroud yalle}^ and the west of Wilt- 
shire, ])articularly the towns of Bradford-on-Avon 
and Trowbridge. Important but detached seats 
of the w’oollen industry are Leicester for woollen 
hosiery, and Kidtlerminster and Wilton fcr carpets. 
It is w'orthy of note that Kidderminster carpets, 
S('» called, are made hi Scotland and Yorkshire, 
whih‘ l!ie caipet ()Ut])Ut of Kidderminster is of 
the variety kn(»wm as Brussels. In Scotland the 
‘ mauLdacturing district li(;s along the 
Liver Tweed and us tri])utaries, the centres being 
11.1 w'uk, (hilashiels, Selkirk, Jedburgh, .and Inner- 
leithen, th(' iiniu'ijial ])roduct being tweeds. Diim- 
fiie.', makes hosiery, and in Ayr, Kilmarnock, Dar- 
\el. and other towns in the western lowJands, 
car]>eis and other woollen goods are made. The 
name tweea, as ap])li»‘d to a distinct w^ave of 
cl(*th, t.LPie by accident, the proi)cr name being 
‘‘twill ’ in England and “ tweql ” in Scotland; but 
a Jiondon dealer in tli(‘ early history ol this fabric 
rei.eivt^d a bliirri'd invoice which he misread as 
tweed, tlu‘ mistake being made- the more easy by 
the lo(‘ality wdiere the goods were manufactured. 
There art' jiractically no woollen manufactures in 
Ireland, owdng to restrictions im})osed upon Ire- 
laml towards the close t)f the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the foiindatitins of English and Scotch 
woollen manufacture w’ere laid. 

Ts early all the raw material for our woollen 
industries is imported, and the total value of 
the raw wool imported annually is in excess of 
£30,000,000, over 90 per cent of the value being 
for sheep and lambs’ w^ool, five-sixths of wdiich 
comes from British Colonies — Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and India, with the 


Antipodean Colonies predominating. Of the 
foreign countries the principal sources are the 
Argentine Reiiublic, France, Und Chile. About 
£2,000,000 worth of imported angora hair is used 
ill our woollen mills annually, over half coming 
from South Africa. Eurojiean Turkey is the only 
other impoijtant source. We also purchase about 
£1,000,000 w^orth of w^oollen rags, principally frcfli 
•the countries of continental Europe, and over 
£2,000,000 worth of woollen and w'orsted yarnr>, 
})rinci])ally from Belgium and Fraiu-e. The Brit- 
ish importation of manufactured w'oollens has an 
annual value of about £8,000,000, two-thirds of 
it being for w^oollen stufls which come principally 
from France, wdth Belgium, Germany, and Holland 
much less important contributors. Woollen car- 
])ets and rugs, which are imported to the value 
of about £600,000 annually, come j}rincipally from 
Turkey. 

The total annual value of all w^oollens and wT)r- 
sted manufactures exported is over £20,000, (XX), 
and of woollen yo-rns about £7,000,CX)0. The 
total value of woollen tissues exported is over 
£10, 000, (XX) annually, more than 40 jier cent being 
for heavy broad all-w^ool tissues, with light broad 
all-w^ool varieties responsible for almost 20 per 
cent. In tissues of mixed materials, wool pre- 
dominating, the value is less than half the all- 
w'ool in heavy, and more than half the all-wool 
in light, qualities. Almost three-quarters of the 
total is ])urchased by foreign countries, the cliief 
markets being Germany and France, follow'ed by 
the Argentine Reqmblic, Japan, Belgium, United 
States, Chile, Turkey, Austria, Italy, and China. 
The order of importance of the chief colonial 
markets is Canada, Australia, India, and Africa. 

The exports of worsted tissues have a total 
value of more than £7,(X)0,(X)0 annually, two- 
thirds going to foreign countries, the principal 
markets being the United States, Japan, Ger- 
many, France, China, and the Argentine Re- 
public, the order of importance of the colonial 
markets being the same as for woollen tissues. 
The chief w^oollen exports apart from tissues are 
woollen hosiery, carpets, rugs and coverlets, blan- 
kets, and flannels. The total export value of non- 
tissue woollen goods is about £4, 900, (XX). 

Britain imports about £7,500,000 worth of 
woollen manufactures annually, more than half of 
the total being woollen stuffs from France, and 
one-third being mixed yarns, chiefly from Belgium. 
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LINEN AND JUTE MANUFACTURE 


Linen manufacture is of less importance than 
the great industries of cotton and wool, but it is 
still of high impoctance, and is centred chiefly in 
the north of Ireland — Belfast, Lisburn, and a few 
adjacent towns - - and in the east of Scotland 
north of the Forth. The success of the Belfast 
linen trade is largely attributable to the same 
rause as the success of her mineral- water manu- 
Idcture — the purity of the spring water, so that 
tine linen yarns spun in Continental countries are 
trequcntly sent to Belfast for bleaching. In Scot- 
land the principal linen towns are Dundee, Ar- 
broath, Brechin, Forfar, Dunfermline, Kirkcaldj^ 
and some less- important towns in the same dis- 
trict. English centres of the linen trade are 
Barnsley and Canterbury. Linen sailcloth is 
made at Dundee, Sunderland, Stockton, and a few 
other towns. Imported flax, the raw material of 
the linen industry, has a value of over £3,000,000 
annually, and the chief sources are Russia and 
Belgium. Linen yarn is imported to the value 
of about £1,000,000, chiefly from Belgium and 
France, and linen manufactures are imported to 
almost an equal value. The exports of linen 
reach the high total of over £8,000,000 annually, 
of Avliich about £6,000,000 worth is for plain piece 
goods, and about £2,000,000 for yarn. Quite three- 
quarters of the total value is taken by foreign 
countries, and the United States takes more than 
half the total. To low-grade markets, such as 
India, the exports of linen are of small value, as 


cotton serves the purpose for which linen is pur- 
chased by wealthier countries. The only depart- 
ment of the linen trade where British Colonies 
purchase more than foreign countries is that of 
sailcloth, which is largely fought by Australia 
and India. The importation in linen is small, 
only about £1,500,000 annually, most of it being 
from Belgium, largely in the form of yarn. 

The principal home of the jute industry is 
Dundee, the only considerable seat of its manu- 
facture in this country. The jute trade of Dundee 
has suffered from competition with the looms of 
India through the cheap labour there available. 
As far as jute manufacturing is concerned, India 
might be described as a branch establishment of 
Dundee. (See Chapter VI of this Part.) The raw 
jute used in this country is all imported, the value 
sometimes exceeding £8,000,000 annually, and prac- 
tically all comes from India. A little jute yarn 
comes from PVance and Belgium, and jute manu- 
factures to the value of about £2,000,000 annu- 
ally come from India. The total annual value 
of the exports of jute and its manufactures ex- 
ceeds £3,000,000, almost one-third re])resenting 
yarn, for which the chief market is Brazil. Piece 
goods of jute are exported to the value")! abc)Ut 
£2,500,000 annually, half the value going to the 
United States, and the Argentine being the onl> 
other foreign market of importance. The only 
considerable colonial market for manufactures of 
jute is Canada. 


MINOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


VTiile the other textile industries of Britain 
have flourished and expanded, the silk industry 
has suffered decline. The silk districts of Eng- 
land are in Derbyshire, and the eastern parts 
of Cheshire and Staffordshire. The }>rincipal 
towns where the industry is prosecuted are Derby, 
Chesterfield, Ilkeston, Macclesfield, Congleton, and 
Leek. Macclesfield is the most noted centre of 
silk “throwing” or spinning. Leek makes sew- 
in^L thread and dyes silk. Other seats of silk 
Cf»veiitry (ribbons), Bradford (velvets and 
and Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, 
boti. di-trict^ in the East of London (umbrella 
silk>) It would be possible, but uneconomical, 
to br V d the silkworm in the United Kingdom, 
an<l all the raw silk for the British silk industries 
is imx)ort- 1, the chief source being China. Italy 
and I'\aTi< an* the chied European countries 
where sericulture is an imyjortant industry, but 


Euroj)e is dependeffr upon Asia for two-thirds of 
the raw silk consumed in its manufactories. The 
value of raw silk, knubs, husks, and waste, and 
silk yarn imported by Britain is about £3,000,000 
annually, but the imported manufactures of silk 
have a value of about £13,000,000 annually, the 
princiy)al forms being broadstufis and ribbons. 
The most im])ortant source of manufactured silk 
is France, the other i)rincipal sources being Swit- 
zerland and Germany. Ja])an is becoming a more 
important source of manufactured silk in the 
markets of the world. 

Beside the im))orts of silk goods the exports are 
small, Ixjing of the value of only about £2,000,000. 
Broadstufis, chiefly of pure silk, are the j)rincipal 
form of the exports, and the chief market is France. 

The manufacture of floorcloth and linoleum 
may be reckoned a department of the textile in- 
dustry. The principal centre of the floorcloth 
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manufacture is Lancaster, and of linoleum manu- 
facture. Kirkcaldy, iri Fifeshire, and Staines, in 
Middlesex. Britain is the pioneer country in 
this industry, which is j^rosecuted in several coun- 
tries of continental Euroi)e and in America, 
under capital largely British, but more particu- 


larly Scotch, and under British direction. The 
annual export value in this group of industries 
exceeds £2,000,000, and the output is widely 
distributed, foreign countries purchasing the 
major share. There are practically no imports 
of these floor coverings. 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES 


In leather manufacture Britain does not take 
the high place of Germany and France either 
in the extent of her manufactures or in fineness 
of j)rf)duct. Leather manufacture is not localized 
a.s the textile industries are. Tanning is carried 
on all over the country, but the most imiiortant 
leather-producing centre is in Bermondsey in 
London. The ])rincij)al l) 00 t and shoe centres 
are Leicester, Northamjiton, and Stafford, and 
the i)rinc*i])al ceiitn's for saddlciy and harness are 
AValsall and Birmingham. Gloves are inaniifac- 
nired at Worcester, Hereford, Woodstock, Yeovil, 
jiiid Taunton, among other ])lace.s. The annual im- 
jKirtation ot hides, has a value of about £3/)00,CKX). 
'idi(‘ ])rinci])al sources are Italy, India, Germany, 
Russia, Fiance, and Australia, lii addition to 
thiN, dresa-d and undress(‘d h'ather is im])orted 
to the vilue oi about £.9,()00,0(.KJ annually, in 


roughly equal proportions. Quite one -third of^ 
tie total comes from the United States, and more 
than one-quarter from India. The value of boots 
and shoes and of gloves imiiorted conies to about 
£2, 000, (XX), princijially for the latter. In neither 
department do the British Colonies compete, the 
])rincipal source of imjiorted boots and shoes 
being the United States, and tlie i)riiicipal source 
of gloves being France. The exiiortation of 
leather is of much less value than the importa- 
tion, ])eing only about £2,5(X),000 annually. The 
exj)orts of boots and shoes are worth about 
twic(* the value of the imiiorts, the most im- 
portant market by far being South Africa. The 
ex])orts of gloves have only half the value of 
the glove imports, and the United States is the 
]>rincipal customer, purchasing about half the 
total. 


LIINOR INDUSTRIES 


Cement manufacture is industry that ha.s 
assumed large ]»ro])ortions, although German out- 
])Ul is twice as great as British outimt, and that 
<»t the United States is more than equal to the 
combined output of Germany and Britain. Cement 
is one ot tlu first things maiiufactured in a develop- 
ing country, l)t‘c;iuse its cost is Ioav conqjared with 
carj lage charges it has to bear when imported. A 
little cement is imported, chiefly from Belgium. 
Th(‘ ex])()rts of British cement have a value of 
over £1,(XK),00(), and its destinations are widely 
distributed. Tlie trade is subject to great* fluctu- 
ations in different markets, and the building of 
a work, such as a new harbour, may swell the 
exportation to a given market for a brief period. 
Fo]’ instance, after the San Francisco earthquake 
th(' im])orts of British cement by the LTnited States 
increased enormously. 

Th(‘ manufacture of glass and glassware is fre- 
quently cited as a decaying industry in Britain, 
and it is true that the lower wages paid in foreign 
countries have militated against the prosperity of 
British glass-manuiacturing industries. The im- 
ports of foreign glass and glassware have a value 
of about £3,000,000 annually, which is twice the 


value of the British glass exported. About 40 per 
cent of tlu; import value is for manufactures of 
flint glass, for which Germany and Belgium are 
the chief .sources. She(d. and plate gh'iss are also 
imported largely, chiefly from Belgium, and bottles 
cf)me from Germany, France, and Holland. The 
exports of glass liave a wide distribution. The 
principal seat of sheet-glass manufacture in this 
country is vSt. Helens, in Lancashire, and glass- 
ware i.s made in London, Birmingham Newcastle, 
York, Stourbridge, Dudley, South Shields, and 
Gla.sgow. Bottles are made at many jdaces, in- 
cluding London and many ])arts of Yorkshire. 

The centre of the British pottery trade is in the 
di.strict of North Staffordshire knowm as the Pot- 
teries, and comprising chiefly the towns of Burslem, 
Hanley, Stoke, Longton, Tunstall, and Fenton, 
now federated into the borough of Stoke-on- 
Trent, and Newcastle-under-Lyme. Worcester, 
Derby, and London are noted for their branded 
high-class pottery. Sanitary pottery is made in 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and many other towns, and 
there are local potteries in every county in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The importation of earthen- 
ware has a value of about £1,000,000 annually, 
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chiefly from Holland, Germany, and France. The 
exports are worth about £2,500,000 annually, the 
principal markets being the United States, Canada, 
the Argentine Republic, Australia, India, and 
New Zealand. 

Paper-making is an important British industry, 
and its ])rosecution is widely scattered. Its manu- 
facture is carried on in Kent, Derbyshire, at Dar- 
w’en and other ])lai‘es in Lancashire, in Berkshire, 
Buckinghaiikdiire, and in ^Midlothian. Paper- 
making materials are imi)orted — chiefly es])arto 
and w’ood ])ulp — to the value of over £4,000, O^p 
annually. Wood ]nilp is now of far greater im- 
portance than es])arto grass in the trade, and 
comes })rinci])ally from Sweden and Norway. 
Esparto grass, which is used as a paper-making 
material in Great Britain as nowhere else, comes 
from North Africa and from Spain. Domestic 
outjiut of paper is uncciual to supply local de- 
mand, and about £G, 000, 000 w'orth is imjiorted 
annually, principally from Northern EurojK‘. 
Printed and coated ]japers are imported largely 
from Germany. Newfoundland is now' a source 
of printing paper through the exiiloitation of its 


jiaper-making timber by English capital. The 
exports of paper have a ^otal annual yalue of 
about £2,500,000, the principal markets being 
France, Japan, South Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Among the less -important industries that are 
localized the following may be cited. Most other 
industries are wddely distiij\)uted, and it cannot 
be claimed that they art' s]K‘(‘ially identified with 
any particular districts or towns. 

Tobacco — Liverpool, Bristol, London, Dublin, 
Belfast, Glasgow. 

on expression — Hull. 

Jewellcrij — London and Biriiunghani. 

Candles — London and the shale-oil district of 
Scotland. 

Rubber — Silvertown, Manchester, Leyland, Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow. 

Distillinr/ — Dublin, the North of Ireland, and 
the Scottish Highlands. 

Brcvnnij — Burton - on - Trent, Canterbury and 
elsewhere in Kent, Edinburgh, GUsgc'w, 
Dublin. 

Chairs — H igh Wyconi be. 


BRITISH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Of the total value of the imports of Britain, 
which is over £600,000,000, about five-tw’elfths 
consist of food, drink, and tobacco ; about four- 
tw’elfths consist of raw' materials ; and about three- 
tw'elfths of manufactured goods. Of the total 
valiKi of the exjiorts, which is about £400,000,000 
annually, just a little over 5 jier cent is for food, 
drink, and toluicco ; about 15 per cent is for raw' 
materials, and about 80 ]jer cent is for manufac- 
tured articles. These facts testify to the economic 
position of Britain, a country deiiendent upon 
other markets for her chief supjjlies of food and 
raw material, and reveal a manufacturing activity 
that her ow’n natural resources are quite unable to 
feed w’ith the material ui)on w’hich to w ork. The 
export value is almost £9 pier head of the jiopula- 
tion. This is more than twdee that of the United 
States and about twice that of Germany. But a 
j)er capxia rate means little, and does not neces- 
sju ily indicate prosperity. It may denote a lack 
of balance in the economic condition of a country, 
and .“-how' only that in one main department — 
forn' ]iroducts, raw' materials, or manufactures — 
the I mtry concerned has to depend upon other 
mark* < m account of an inevitable or preventable 
defiriee >' in her owm abilities to supply all her 
owTi needs. Cayie Colon j' has a higher capita 
ex])ort t.''tide than Britain, simply because she has 
j^ractically n * maiiutactures. With Britain the 


reason for her high jirr cajnta trade » i/’that she 
is deficient in the ability to provide her own food 
suj)j)ly and raw’ materials. 

It is also worthy of note that tlu‘ foreign field 
is of highest value as a source of Bntl^h im])orl> ; 
foreign counlrie.s sell to the United Kingdom 
almost 50 jier cent more than they jnuclnise from 
her. In the colonial fi(‘ld the twc) de])artment> of 
trade preserve a rough balance on tlu‘ average, the 
greater value being sometimes on on(‘ sid(‘ and 
sometimes on the other Foreign countries take 
about 70 ])er cent of Britain’s (‘xjiorts, and British 
possessions absorb the remaining 30 jui cent. 
Foreign countries ])rovide from 75 to 80 per cent 
of Britain’s inqiorts, British jiossessions supj dying 
the reitlainder. These jiercentages var\ viTy little 
in the grand totals, although, of cour-e, in many 
departments of trade \ariation i> wide. 

The order of im]>ortan(e r)t the chief foreign 
countries in the British import trade is a.s 
follow's : — 


1. United States. 

2. Germany. 

3. France. 

4. Russia. 

5. Argentine Republic. 

6. Egypt. 

7. Denmark. 

8. Belgium. 


9. Holland. 

10. Spam. 

11. Brazil. 

12. Sweden. 

13. Switzerland. 

14. Austria-Hungary. 

15. Norway. 

16. Italy. 
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17. Chile. 

18. China. 

19. Asiatic Turkey. 

20. Japan. 
ill. Peru. 

22. Rumania. 


23. Portugal. 

24. Mexico. 

25. Java. 

26. Greece. 

27. Philippines. 

28. Canary Islands. 


The order of importance of British Colonies 
and possessions as soSrces of British imports is 


as follows. — 

1. India. 

2. Australia. 

3. Canada. 

4. New Zealand. 

5 Straits Settlements. 
6. South Africa. 

7- Ceylon. 

8. West Africa. 


9. West Indies. 

10. British Guiana. 

11. Hong Kong. 

12. East Africa. 

13. Newfoundland. 
1 4 Mauritius. 

15. Cyprus. 


Judged By the value of 
eXjiorts the ehiel foreign 
iiig order of iin])ortance : 
1. Germany. 

2 Ignited States. 

3 Fr.ince. 

4. Argentine Republic. 
Italy. 

6 T Holland. 

7 Itijssia. 

8. 11< Igiu^. 

9 1 ira/il. 

10 Cliina, 
n. .Tnpan 
V2. E-ypt. 

13. rswedeii. 

11 Dtrimark. 

15. S]).nr). 

10 Club 

Th“ ordei of imjiortanc 
J)OSf^f >si(iiis .IS jiurchaser.' 

folI(»vV> — 

1. Imlia. 

2. Australia. 

3. Canada. 

4. South Africa. 

,5 New Zealand. 

6. Str.aits Settlements. 

7. l^ritiMh W('.st Africa. 


their purchases of British 
markets take the follow- 

17. Asiatic Turkey. 

18. Austria-Hungar 3 \ 

19 Norwa3\ 

20. European Turkey. 

21. .lava. 

22. Switzerland, 

23. l^rniruay. 

24. T’ortugal. 

25. Mexu-o. 

26 Cuba, 

27. IBirtugnese East 

Africa. 

28. Rumania. 

29. Greece. 

30. TVri. 

31. Philippine Islands. 

■e British Colonies and 
^ of Br’^ish exjiorts is as 

8. Hong Kong. 

9. British West Indies. 

10. (b*3d<m. 

n. Malta. 

12. British Guiana. 

13. Newfoundland. 

14. Gibraltar. 


In surveying the o\ersea trade of the United 
Kingdom it is well to notice that the outward 
trade with a great many markets has a much 
higher annual aggregate than the inward trade; 
that is to .say, we sell to these markets far more 
than we iiurehase from them. Among foreign 
countries these mark(‘ts are OcTinan West Africa, 
Java and the Dutcu East Indies, French West 
Africa and West Indies, all Portuguese colonies, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Turkey, Congo State, Persia, 


Siam, China, Japan, Cuba, Hayti and San Do- 
mingo, Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Uruguay, and West Africa. Portugal, Greece, 
Mexico, and Morocco are roughly equal, the i)ur- 
chases from these countries being just about 
the same value as the sales to .these countries. 
The British Colonies and possessions to whom we 
sell more than we jmrehase from ’i.hem are Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Newfoundland, Bermudas, British 
West Indies, India, Malay States, Hong Kong, 
Mauritius, Aden, British East Africa, British 
Sc^jLitii Africa, and the British West African Colo- 
nies. In the ease of British Guiana British ex- 
ports and imi)orts are about equal. It will be 
observed that the imjiortant European States in 
this list are Italy and Turkey. In tlie trade 
relations with the other countries of the w'orld 
the imjiorts to Britain exceed in value the exjiorts 
from Britain. It must be borne in mind in com- 
jiaring values of imjiorts and exjiorts that ex]iorts 
are valued f.o.b., whilst imjjorts are valued c.i.f., 
that i.s including cost, insurance, and freight. 

Official records .show" that there ar(* many com- 
modities that are imjiorted into Britain, but that 
there is no exjiortation of the same kind of goods. 
Such goods are nearly all natural jiroducts, for 
which Britain must dejiend ujion oversea terri- 
tories for her sujijilies. 

TluMi there are many commodities in wliich 
there is both an exjiort and imjiort trade, but in 
wdiich the imjiort trade is much greater than the 
export trade. In .such things it may be considered 
that Britain, from the more favourable natural 
conditions obtaining in other countries, or for 
otlier reasons, is le.ss strong than some other 
supply market. These include many raw" manu- 
facturing Jiroducts, foods and chemicals, animals 
and animal jiroducts, and some manufactures. 

Tlie articles wdiich are exjiorted to a higher 
value than they are imported, rejiresent the classes 
of goods in w"hich Britain holds her own w"ith 
other markets, but for Avhich slie i.*^ indebted 
somewhat to other markets to meet lu^r own con- 
sum jitioii. The list of such goods includes : — 


Apparel. 

Arms and ammunition. 

Printed iKioks. 

Bricks. 

Candles. 

Rubber goods. 

Cycles. 

Cattle food. 

Cement. 

Coal-tar products, includ- 
ing aniline and coal - tar 
oils, carbolic acid, naphtha, 
naphthalene, &c. 


All soda comjDounds. 
Siiljihuric acia. 
Earthenv'are and china. 
Cordage. 

Malt. 

Bran and pollard. 

Cotton yarn and cotton 
manufactures. 

Cutlery. 

Electric wire and cables. 
Hardware. 

Hats and bonnets. 
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Implements and tools. 

Jute yam and manufac- 
tures. 

Boots and shoes. 

Linen yarn and manufac- 
tures. 

Machineiy. 

Machinery belting. 

Manufactures of brass, 
bronze, and copper. 

Pig iron. 

Iron castings, forgings, and 
sections. 

Rails and girders. 

Wire. 


Nearly all iron and steel 
manufactures. 

Cotton -seed oil. 

Linseed oil. 

Oil and floorcloths. 
Wallpaper. 

Perf umery { non -spirituous). 
Gold and silver plate. 

Salt. 

Soaps. 

Spirits. 

Stationery other than paper. 
Vinegar. 

Wool yarn and manufac- 
tures. 


Finally, there are some classes of goods which 
Britain exports, but of which she imports none, or 
next to none. They may be taken as rejiresenting 
the departments of trade in which she is supreme 
in her own market and in the neutral markets of 
the world. The list of such goods is as follows : — 


Aerated waters. 

Biscuits and cakes. 

Blue. 

Railway carriages and 
wagons. 

Aluminous sulphate. 

Clay. 

Coal, coke, and manufac- 
tured fuel. 

Cloth cuttings. 

Crucibles. 

Engine and boiler packing. 
Fishing tackle. 


Grease, tallow, and animal 
fat. 

Haberdashery. 

Hatters’ wares. 
Locomotives and steam 
engines. 

Sulphate of ammonia. 
Galvanized sheets. 
Tinplates. 

Anchors, chains, and cables. 
Rags, not for paper- making. 
Saddlery and harness. 
Ships and boats. 


The immense trade of Britain, the geographical 
position of the country, and the great mercantile 
marine which sails from and returns to British 
ports have raised the country to this high position 
as the chief entrej)6t of the world. The foreign 
and colonial goods impiorted into Britain, and 
again exported to oversea markets, approach 
the large total value of £100,000,000 annually. 
The value is more than one -fifth that of domestic 
exports. Almost 60 p>er cent of such good.s con- 


sists of raw materials, 30 per cent of manufac- 
tured goods, and over lOiper cent of food and 
drink. Six-sevenths of the whole go to* foreign 
countries, and only one-seventh to British Colonies 
and j)OSsessions. The princii)al classes of raw 
materials for which Britain is the tem])orary rest- 
ing place during their progress from their source 
to the fields of consum])tiq i are textile materials 
— wool, cotton, jute, hem]), and silk — raw rubber, 
hides and skins, and oil seeds. The manufactures 
filtering through Britain in this way are very 
varied in their nature, but the most imi)ortaiit 
articles are refined tin, copper, machinery, (‘otton, 
lace goods, woollen and jute manufactures, ap- 
])arel, chemicals, and leather. The chief articles 
in the great dei)artment ol food and drink are 
grain and Hour, cured fish, i;ofiee, tea, fruit, leather, 
cocoa, ])reserved meat, bacon and hams, sugar and 
wine. One-quarter of the entire value of this 
entrepot trade linds its market in the United 
States. This fact is interesting testimony to the 
value of the British merchant fleet, and to the 
])overty of the United States in shi])])ing facilities 
with the markets whence it draws such an im- 
l)ortant ])roportion of its imports. Were shii)ping 
communications between the United Stales and 
these countries good, that great traffic would rt'ach 
the United States direct and without the service 
of the British merchant flet't. T^ 1 e •'/uher im 
})ortant destinations of goods ])assing through 
Britain are Oermany, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy. The only im]»ortant colonial 
markets for such goods are Australia, Canada, 
India, and South Africa. 

In addition to this entre])6t trade there is a 
transhipment trade in dutiable goods transhi])])ed 
under bond to oversea markets. Its value ap- 
proaches £20,000,000 annually. It consists of 
spirits, sugar, tefT^ tobacco, wine, and other goods. 
The princi])al sources of such goods are France, 
the Ignited States, Germany, Holland, Brazil, 
Belgium, Spain, Turkey, and Portugal; the ])rin- 
ci])al destinations are the United States, Oer- 
many; India, Australia, Canaila, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Holland, and Brazil. 


MINOR BRITISH ISLANDS 


Tie - islands included within the political bound- 
ary ' 't the United Kingdom, but sufficiently distant 
to 1; '.iit of the main current of the industrial 
life ' > ’lie country, are the Shetland and Orkney 
Ishuici ^ on the north of Scotland ; the Outer 
Hebi'iac ;>iid the small Atlantic out])o.st of St. 
Kit la DU the v-est of Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
miiluay betwe- u Ireland and the north of Eng- 


land ; the Scilly Islands, off Cornwall ; and the 
Channel Islands. Industrial conditions in these 
islands approximate to the conditions in England 
and Scotland before the great developments of rail- 
ways and jiroduction by machinery left these de- 
tached ])arts in the backwaters of advance. Pojm- 
lation and enterprise drift to the centres of activity, 
where the prizes of individual efibrt are greater. 
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Orkney and Shetland have a mild climate due 
to the Gulf Stream, f he chief industry is herring 
fishing, but there is a fair amount of agriculture 
—cereal crops and vegetables — and stock-raising 
•is profitable, producing cattle, shec]), pigs, and, 
in the more northerly group, the tamous Shetland 
2 >onies. Woollens and knitted goods are manu- 
factured in the hom^ of the islanders. In the 
Hebrides cattle-raising is the chief industry, and 
oats, barley, and jjotatoes are grown. The fisheries 
are not exploited as they might be. The holdings 
of the crofters are small and inadequate for decent 
subsistence, so that the condition of many of the 
islanders is miserable. St. Kilda, 40 miles wt^st 
of the main Hebrides grou]), has only aliout 40 
acres of arable land and a pojiulatioii of less than 
1(X), so that its value is negligible. Sheep and 
cattle are ]>astun‘d, but fowling is the jirincipal 
industry. Tlu‘ Isle of Man (area 220 s(p miles) 
is of v.ilne chiefly as a holiday resort— as such it 
is remarkably dev(‘lo])cd. The chief towns arc 
Douglas, llamsey, Peel, and Castletown. About 


two-thirds of the total area of 220 sq. miles is 
under cultivation. There are siiecial breeds of 
ponies, cattle, and cats. The island is not sub- 
ject to British import taxation, but imposes 
its own customs duties, which include taxes on 
tea, tobacco, alcohols, and sugar. The Scilly 
Islands are 25 miles from Land’s End, and ha\e 
an area of about (> miles, anj a i) 0 ])ulatif>n 
of about 2000. They 2 )ertain to tin* (ounty of 
Cornwall. The great industry is the cultivation 
of narcissi for •the London market. The Channel 
Islands— the chief being Jersey, Guernsey, Alder-^ 
n?y, and Sark— have an area of 75 s(p miles and 
a ])opulation of about 100,000. They arc famous 
for their breeds ol cattle, and supjJy fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers for the English markets, not- 
ably grai)es, tomatoes, and potatoes; and Guernsey 
supplies blue granite. The fisheries, also, are of 
some importance. The Islands are favourite holi- 
day resorts. They are outside the fiscal area of 
the United Kingdom, and are almost free from 
taxation. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE RESOURCES AND TRADE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Aden — Ascension — Australia — Bermudas — British Borneo — British Guiana — British Honduras — British 
South Africa — British West Indies — The Dominion of Canada — Ceylon — Cyprus— East Africa Protectorate— 
Falkland Islands — Federated Malay States — Fiji — Gambia — Gibraltar — Gold Coast Colony — Hon^-Kong — 
India — Malta — Mauritius — Newfoundland — New Zealand — Northern Nigeria — Nyiisaland Protectorate — 
St. Helena — Seychelles — Sierra Leone — Somaliland — Southern Nigeria — Straits Settlements — Uganda Pro- 
tectorate — Wei-hai-wei — Zanzibar 


ADEN 


Aden is the name of a town as well as of the 
territory of which the town is the chief com- 
mercial centre. It is situated on the coast of 
Arabia, ICKi miles east of Bab -el -Mandeb, and 
about 1400 miles south-east of Suez. It is a 
fortified coaling station. The area of the whole, 
including Perim, is 80 sq. miles, or about half 
that of the county of Rutland. The population 
is 44,000, chiefly composed of Somalis. 

Shipping 

Aden is a free port, with an outer and an inner 
harbour. The P. k 0. steamers call weekly on 
their way to and from India, and fortnightly on 
the China and Australian routes ; but, in addition, 
all British and most foreign steamers travelling 
via the Suez Canal call. Aden is also served by 
the Barber Line and by the American and Indian 
Line sailing from New York, the former at fre- 
quent intervals and the latter monthly. The 
tonnage of the vessels entering the harbour is 
about 3 million tons annually. There are no 
I rill \\ ays in the territory. 


Trade 

Aden is not itself productive, anij, e.tcept for 
the exports from the interior of Arabia that find 
an outlet via Aden, the trade is exclusively tran- 
shipment trade. The annual value of exports 
approaches £3,000,CXj0, but less than £2(K),(M)0 
worth of merchandise from Aden reaches Britain. 
The chief Arabian exports consist of coffee, gums, 
skins, and tobacco. The princi])al exjiorts to Bri- 
tain are .sheepskins, coffee, undressed goatskins, 
ivory, and raw hides. The value of imports is 
over £3,000,000 Annually, and Britain provides 
only about 10 per cent of the total, half of this 
being for coal. The only other item of imiior- 
tance is cotton jiiece goods. 

The only customs duties in force are those upon 
beer (1 anna per gallon or 2 annas per dozen 
quarts), spirits (Rs5 per ])roof gallon), sparkling 
wines (Rli per gallon), other wines (12 annas per 
gallon). The importation of .salt is prohibik^d. 

Aden is politically attached to Bombay, and the 
currency is as in India. There are no regulations 
affecting commercial travellers. 


ASCENSION 

Ascensa )i. an island with an area of 34 sq. under the control of the Admiralty. The popu- 

700 .uiles north-west of St. Helena, is an lation is about 400, and the sole occupation of 

Admirtilty Cvaiin/ station and port, and entirely I the yjeople is found in the victualling and coaling 
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yards# The garrison station is called Georgetown, 
and Is in telegraphic communication with St. 
Helenh,, St. Vincent, *iSierra Leone, South Africa, 
and Britain. 

A Union-Castle liner calls at monthly intervals 
on its way between Cape Town and Southampton. 


There are practically no exports, and the imports, 
consisting of coal, beer and ale, and the miscel- 
laneous requirements of the inhabitants, aggregate 
about £5000 annually from Britain. The island 
contains many land crabs, and the shores abound 
with green turtles. 


AUSTRALIA 


The area covered by the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia is about 3,000,000 sq. miles. The figures are 
invested with a more precise meaning if wc re- 
member that Australia has an area almost exactly 
equal to that of the United States of America, not 
including Alaska. 

The component states, in a descending order of 
size, are : 'Western Australia, South Australia (in- 
cluding the Northern Territory), Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania. The ofiicial 
estimates r)f ]) 0 ])ulation at the end of 1908 for 
the 'htlerent state's were. — 


New South Welles ... . . 1,005,032 

Vutorui ... ... ... 1,273,313 

qhioen-,land ... .. ... 558,237 

South Australia . . . ... 407,180 

^^(.sttTll ^Vustralia ... ... 270,777 

TasiiMiiia .. ... ... 184,649 


ni living’ a rV'tal jiopulation for the Common- 
wi:iltli of 1,299,188. Tbu.s, in the entire colony 
or Icderation of colonie.s covering an area equal 
t(» til 11 of the I'nited States, the ]) 0 ])nlation is 
onJ\ tw(»- thirds that of Greater London. Australia 
is tla ln().'^t .^i)aist'K i) 0 ])ulated of any civilized 
couiitr-A, the lelation to area being only 1*41 j)Cr- 
son.s })er .^ijuau- mile. This feature is one that 
occasion, deep concern to Australian statesmen 
and f'-aiomists. 

Theie are four cititis in Australia with ])opu- 
latirms of over 100,000. They are Sydney, the 
capital of Noav South Wales (()00,0(X)) ; Melbourne, 
the capital of Victoria (550,000) ; Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia (190,000); an^ Bri.s- 
baiie, the capital of Queensland (140,000). Perth, 
the capital of Western Australia, has a ]) 0 }>ulation 
of about 50,000, and Hobart, the capital of Tas- 
mania, ha^ a ])Oj)ulation of about 40,000. 

Shipping and Railways 

The importance of Sydney as a port will be 
realized when we mention that the shipping 
entering it is 40 per cent more than the shipping 
entering Glasgow, being about 6,000,000 tons 
annually. Melbourne claims three-fourths as much 
tonnage as Sydney, and the other chief ports of 

VoL. II. 


Australia, in 'the order of their importance, are 
Port Adelaide, Port Newcastle, Brisbane, Fre-^‘ 
ifiantle (the port of Perth, W.A.), Townsville, 
Albany, and Hobart. The chief shipping services 
between Western Europe and Australia are those 
of the Orient Royal Mail Line from London and 
Marseilles fortnightly; the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Line, including the former Blue Anchor Line, 
from London and Marseilles fortnightly ; the !Mes- 
sageries Maritimes from Marseilles twice a month; 
the North German Lloyd from Southampton and 
Genoa every four weeks; the New Zealand Ship- 
ping Company from London and Plymouth, but 
calling at Hobart only among Australian ports; 
the Queensland Line monthly from London to 
Queensland ports only; the Aberdeen Line from 
London monthly or more frequently; and the 
White Star Line from Liverpool monthly. 

Regular .steamship service between Australian 
ports and New’ York is rendered by several lines — 
the American and Australian Steamshij) Line 
(fortnightly) ; Arnold, Cheney <k (Jo.’s Star Line ; 
Bird, Potter tir Hughes’ Line ; Merchants’ Line ; 
New York and Australia Line ; the Peabody Line; 
the Pioneer Line; the Lyser Line; the U.S. and 
Au.stralasia Line (every six w’eeks) ; and the West 
Australian Line (to West Australia only). The 
Oceanic Steamshi]) Co. has a three-w’eekly ser- 
vice from San Francisco to Australian ports. 

Australia j)ossesses over 16,000 miles of rail- 
ways, of which almost 15,000 miles are owmed 
by the governments of the various states. About 
11,000 miles are in the eastern states of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Qiu'ensland. A railw’ay 
line is ])rojected betw’een the systems ol Western 
Australia and the Eastern States, thereby making 
a trans-continental trunk line. SimilaUy it is i)ro- 
])o.sed to extend the South Australian Raihvay to 
the Northern Territory, giving through communi- 
cation betw een north and south, and a much needed 
impetus to the development of the Northern Terri- 
tory. 

Resources 

Although of such vast size, the great colony of 
x\iistralia has not natural resources — actual or 
Ijoteiitial — proportionate to its area. If the island 

22 
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continent had been possessed of a few more rivers, 
the available wealth of Australia would have been 
multiplied. Although the area of sterility and 
desolation is not so vast as was at first supposed, 
it is still great, and a drought is a national 
calamity the eftepts of which it takes years to 
surmount. Irrigation schemes and the water- 
raising wind engine have mitigated the danger 
of water famine, and, as money is spent in prose- 
cuting further public and private schemes, the 
.danger of droughts will become less, and their 
recurrence much less frequent. 

But the natural difficulties under which Aus- 
tralia labours are circumscribed in their area, and 
the position and prospects of Australian industries 
are satisfactory. As a contributor to the wealth 
of the Empire and the world she occupies a high 
place. The chief resources as at present exi>loited 
consist of animal stock, mineral deposits, and 
agricultural produce in the order of importance 
given. These three groups we shall consider 
briefiy, and thereby gain some conception of 
Australia’s place in the economic scheme of the 
nations. 

Animal Wealth 

First, considering Australia’s pastoral products, 
we may note that aV'out half the entire export 
trade pertains to this department. Its total annual 
value is about £35,000,000, and over 80 per cent 
of this enormous bill is for wool. Australia 
supplies almost half the sheep’s and lamb’s w'ool 
imj)orted into Britain, and if the supplies were 
\\ith(liawn, half the woollen mills in the home 
countiy would close down Sheepskins are next 
in imi)ortance, the value exported aggregating 
nearly £2,00(),0(X), and a little way behind is 
frozen mutton, the exports of which have almost 
tiebled in five years. The annual value of the 
tallow exported ns over £1,000,000. Frozen betl 
and rabbit skins, undressed furs and horses, are 
the other important articles in the “pastoral 
prf)ducts” groiqi which are exported to an annual 
value in excess of £250,000. The minor products 
include frozen rabbits, hides, sausage casings, hair, 
liorn.-,, bones, and glycerine. During recent years 
the entire trade in animal produce has steadily 
iricreasod, and the exports doubled in value within 
fiN f‘ yeai’b. The number of sheep upon the grass 
laid- <tf Australia approaches 100,000,000, and 
secii.- that the number of cattle, horses, and pigs 
togeti. r is only one-eighth as large, the over- 
wbelii' ’ g imiiortance of sheep may be remarked. 
It i^ o worthy of note that the sheep was 
originally imix)rted, and is not native to Aus- 
tr dia. 


[Part II 

Mineral Wealth ^ 

Although Australia is pre-eminently a pastoral 
country, the value of the i)roduction from its 
flocks and herds far exceeding the returns of 
mining, yet its mines and mining developments 
are of great and increasing importance. It was 
the discovery of its mineral wealth that first 
attracted a flood of immigration to Australia and 
laid tlie foundation of its nationhood. Though 
coal was the first mineral to be found, it was the 
discovery of gold, overshadowing coal in ])opular 
estimation, that brought the large influx of i)opu- 
lation. During the seventy years of Australian 
gold-mining industry the island has supplied the 
world with £500,000,000 of the precious metal. 
Over one-sixth of the world’s total output runv 
comes from Western Australia, although the yield 
has passed its highest point. I’he other cliief metals 
at present worked are silver, copper’, and tin. The 
annual production of silver and lead ore exceeds 
£5,000,000. Tlie chief deposits are the Broken 
Hill properties in New South Wales towards the 
South Australian border, \n hence* 85 per cent of 
the entire outiiut comes. Tasmania supjilies 
nearly all the remainder, altliough Qiu'eiislaiid 
silver is beginning tc; be not uiiiinportant. The 
annual value of the co])per ore proelucod is rather 
more than £3,500, 0(X>, Qu(‘enslaiHl, Trt,unaiiia, 
Nt'w South Wales, and Soutli Aiistialia being 
the chief copper states. Iron is produced in 
New South Wales to tlie value of £00,000, and 
in the same state zinc to the value of o\(t 
£500,000. 

The tin produced annually is of the value of a 
million and a half sterling, tlie centres of ])ro(liic- 
tion being in Tasmania, Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Western Australia. Otlier metallic 
minerals exploit<5d on a small scale include anti- 
mony, barium, bismutli, manganese, inolybdenuin, 
and wolfram. 

The chief non-metallic mineral is coal, which is 
almost confined to New South Wales. The Ooni- 
nionw'calth output ayiproaclies 10,000,000 tons 
annually. Most of it is higli grade. New South 
Wales has the richest known sliale-oil field in the 
world in the properties of tlie Commonwealth 
Oil Corporation, whose deposits contain from 80 
to 120 gal. of crude oil per ton of mineral, which 
is four to six times the jiercentage contained in 
Scottish shale. The other non-mctallic minerals 
worked are alunite, graphite, gypsum, trijiolite, 
and salt. All these are exported on a small 
scale. Australian opals are of some importance, 
and the value recovered annually is about £80,000, 
nearly the whole of which comes from AVhiteclifF 
in New South Wales. In Queensland, sapjihires 
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are found upon a considerable scale, and in New 
Sopth Wales a few diamonds. 

Farming 

The acreage of Australia under crops is small 
compared with the size of the country, and there 
are several contriUiitory causes to this condition 
of things. The mining boom drew attention 
away from the surface of the soil to the hidden 
harvests below, and stock-farming, particularly 
shee))-fanning, is found to be much more profit- 
able than tillage. The recurring droughts in the 
three eastern states militate against successful 
agriculture, making the results of the best-directed 
efforts uncertain. The area under crop in the 
entire Commonwealth is over 9,000,000 acres. 
The chief farming states are Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia, in the order given. 
The i)Toj)ortionate increase has f)een greatest in 
\\'(*stern Australia, Almost GO jjer cent of the 
cultnated land of the whole territory is under 
wheat, and about ])er (‘ent under grass. Every 
other enjp, comprising oats, maize, green forage, 
fiuit, {Mjtatoijs, sugar cane, barley, and grajfies, is 
of much l( ss iinporUiicc. 

I)auT fanning h.i.> become of great im])ortance, 
viui gradually the imi)ortation ol butter and 
'‘hcoM‘ lu)^ almost ceased. (Concurrently the ex- 
])on trade lias iiM'reased until the v.ilLie ex])orted 
is ai»out -t';go:)0 ( )()<>, 11 earh all foi‘ butter. Cream 
scpaialion and butter-making urr often carried 
on n>gctiicr iiiulei- the co-o])eralive system. The 
creation of huge central butter factories .sup- 
])I.rd bv T.iinauous .^e])arating establishments or 
‘‘ j ieaiJK i'i-,.N ” has resulted in a considerable re- 
dneti-'u in cost of maniifaelnre, since inijiroved 
aJ^pllan••(‘^ Mich as i ctrigerators may be jirofibibly 

r)iked at the huger e.^tabli^hmcnts. The ])ro- 
iluct is alrtO of d more uniform (juality. The 
riuni])er rif farnu‘rs v ho adhere to hand processes 
is stt‘adily diniinisiiing. There are about 600 
butter and cheese factories o])erating. In the 
list of countries supjilying butter to tht' United 
Kingdom Australia stands third, being beaten 
only by Denmark and Russia; probably before 
long* she 'will have second place. Bacon-curing, 
poultry-farming, ami bee-farming are ])rosecuted, 
but they are not yet of national importance. 

Timber 

Over 5 per cent of the area of the Common- 
wealth is forest land — more than 150,000 sq. 
miles — and the iiardness and durability of Aus- 
tralian timber make it excel for certain purposes 
But the export trade shows a considerable decline 


during recent years, and the value is now about 
£900,000, of which Britain takes about 10 i)er 
cent. The reason for the serious decline is to 
be found in the fact that Australian timber does 
not enter into ordinary consumption, but finds 
its special sphere of usefulness •for railway sleepers 
and paving blocks, orders for which are relatively 
few but individually large. 

The pre-eminent timber trees of Western Aus- 
tralia are the jarrah and the karri. The former 
is in great request for poles in jetty and bridge 
> construction, and for railway sleepers and street 
paving. It also furnishes a favourite material for 
boat building, fencing, and rough furniture, and ' 
makes excellent charcoal. Karri is heavy, dense, 
elastic, and tough, not so easily worked as jarrah, 
and is u.sed for bridge decking, flooring, jdanking, 
spokes, felloes, shafts, and street paving. Silky 
oak is used largely locally for cooiiers’ work and 
also for furniture. Samples of silky-oak furniture 
shown at exhibitions in London have excited much 
admiration. Tliere are several varieties of iron- 
bark wood found in Australia, and they are ex- 
tensively used for building bridges and culverts, 
sleepers and fencing, and for carriage and wagon 
building. They have great tensile strength, and 
often stand fire that would bend iron girders, so 
that they are employed as girders for upjier floors 
that carry heavy weights. In addition, there are 
many varic'ties of red gum, and quite a score of 
other woods valuable in commerce. 

The Fisheries 

The fisheries of Australia are not of importance 
outside Australia, if w^e excc])t the pearl fisheries 
ol Queensland. The importation of edible fish is 
large, and Australia wdll never develop its fisheries 
so as to be independent of outside sujiplies. The 
])earl fisherioMd North Queensland are supervised 
by Government. The inshore waters have been 
entirely w^orked out, and the deepei w^aters from 
3 to 20 miles out are now being w’orked. The 
valiu* of the j^iearl shell secured in Queensland is 
about £70,000 annually, and that of beche-de- 
mer, a .sea-.slug which is dried an/^ esteemed by 
the Chinese as a delicacy, about £30,000. The 
former has shoAvn great decline during recent 
years, and the latter great augmentation. 

Manufactures 

The federation of the Australian States into the 
Commonwealth of Australia, wdiich became an ac- 
complished fact on the first day of the present 
century, gave the opportunity to Australian manu- 
facturing industry. There w^ere many industries 
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virtually confined to the States in which the indi- 
vidual factories were situated. There were Customs 
barriers between the difierent States, each of the 
six States that now comprise the Commonwealth 
constituting a fiscal entity apart from all the others. 
The result w^as that before federation the manu- 
facturer of New South Wales who sent his pro- 
ducts into Victoria had to compete against the 
products of Asia, Europe, and America, wliose 
greater and long -established industries produced 
at a much lower cost than was possible where 
infant industries laboured under the peculiar local 
disadvantages. Federation made the whole Com- 
mon-wealth subject to a uniform scale of Customs 
duties, with free trade wdthin the federation be- 
tween the various States. Each manufacturer 
then had his territory multiplied several times, 
and was able to operate wdthin the enlarged field 
-i^’ithout having to compete on equal terms with 
Britain and foreign countries. 

The number of factories in the Commonwrealth 
in 1901 was under li2,000, and in 1910 the number 
was about 13,000, The number of employees was 
increased in the same time from 204,317 to about 
200,000, an increase of almost 27 per cent The 
significance of the latter figures is that not only 
w’ere 658 new establishments started, but that 
the existing industries extended their output con- 
siderably under the encouragement of a wider 
market. These figures mu.st not be accepted as 
an absolutely exact basis of comparison, ho-wever, 
because formerly different definitions prevailed 
ii) the various States as to -wdiat constituted a 
factory, and it was only in the year 1907 that 
something approaching uniformity was adopted 
throughout the Commonwealth. A factory now^ 
means any manufacturing establishment where 
not fewer than four hands are employed or wdiere 
pow’er is used. 

The chief manufacturing States are the most 
populous — Victoria and New South Wales. In 
these tw^o three-quarters of the entire manufac- 
turing establishments of the Commonwealth are 
to be found. Queensland and South Australia 
claim betw^een them about 2500 establishments, 
Queensland having more than her sister State; and 
Western Australia and Tasmania have about 1200 
bct\‘.'f‘en them, the higher proportion belonging to 
the i« -^nier State. 

Wlj.h it is impossible here to consider the 
several ' .dustries in the various States, w’e may 
con.sidc! ’he, various classes of industries in the 
Common \\ vdth as a w'hole. 

The great ‘T number of manufacturing estabjish- 
nunts cJi • ' cprqacd with textike- and cloth'ug 
ihit tiie value I rau material w^orked into finished 


nearly four times as much as in those conceri;^d 
wuth textiles and clothing. 

I The weaving of w^ool has become well established 
: as an Australian industry. There are more than 
i 20 factories, with over 2500 hands. Nine of these 
I factories are in Victoria, 5 in New’ South Wales, 
I 4 in Tasmania, 1 in Queenslaitd, and 2 in South 
; Australia. The industry einjiloys more hands and 
i capital than it has ever done. The })roduct con- 
j sists principally of tw^eed cloths, tlannels, and 
' blankets, and the quality of the manufactures is 
I excellent. There is no cotton or linen weaving in 
Australia. There has been a little cotton-spinning 
at various times, and one mill is now’ in operation 
in Queensland. 

There are about 70 bacon-curing factories, wdiich 
dispose of more than 350,000 i)igs annually, w’ith 
a value of over £*1,000,000 every year. The butter- 
and cheese -making establishinent.s are naturally 
more numerous, as a farm may be a factc^ry. 
The value of the butter and cheese produced 
I annually is between six and seven millions ster- 
I ling. The frozen -meat industry has made great 
I headw'ay, and is ca])able of very considerable 
! expansion still. The freezing jax^cess places the 
j markets of London and the Unit(‘d Kingdom 
’ within reach of the Australian ex])orter. The 
i meat- and fish-preserving works and ne and re- 
' frigerating W’orks of the Commonwealth number 
1 150. There is no exact information r(‘garding 
! the value of the out]mt, but it is worth notice 
; tJiat well over a million and a lialf of sheep arc* 

■ treated every year. The other food manufacIori(\s 
' include over 30 biscuit factories, more than 100 
I l)reservc factories (j^^is, i)ickles, sauces, vinegar), 

1 about 60 confectionery w’orks, 250 flour mills, 60 
i cane-sugar factories (nearly all in Queensland, 

. w’here the industry has develo}>ed under State 
I .sui>port), about 140 brew’eries, 30 distilleries, and 
I 30 tobacco factories. 

I The manufacturing establishments in the rnebil 
I and engineering industries number over ]5()0. It 
1 might be expected that this branch of manufac- 
I turing industry w’ould be (piickly responsive to 
I the w’ider market occasioned by the federation of 
I the States. The greater number of them — cjuite 
’ tw’o-thirds of the total — are in Victoria and New 
j South Wales. In addition to engineering works 
I that supply local domestic requirements, there are 
I a number of large and imjjortant establishments 
! w’hich engage in the manufacture of special classes 
; of machinery and implements. The manufacture 
j of mining and smelting machinery and apparatus 
forms an important section of this industry, and 
many Australian mines have been locally equip]>ed. 
The Commonw’ealth has over 70 smelting works. 
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of which 50 are in New South Wales, 14 in Queens- I The manufacture of hats and caps has attracted 


lapd, 2 each in A^ictoria and South Australia, 5 
in Tasmania, and 1 in Western Australia. The 
works treat iron, copper, tin, zinc, antimony, bis- 
muth, manganese, and molybdenum. The impor- 
tance of metallic and other minerals has been con- 
sidered in discussing the mineral resources of the 
colony. The manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments is an important industry in Australia, and 
has increased enormously during recent years. In 
1904 the factories numbered only 95; in 1910 they 
numbered about 150, over 100 of them being in Vic- 
toria and South Australia. The stri])per-harvcstcr 
is an Australian invention, and is exported to many 
countries, as well as finding an extensive local mar- 
ket. It combines the stri])per with a mechanism 
for wnnnowing and bagging grain. Th(‘ chief agri- 
cultural implements manufactured otherwise in- 
clude .stri])})ers, stump -jump ploughs, disc culti- 
vators, wlnno^^ers, corn-shellers and baggers, and 
drills. The tariff favours this domestic production. 

The manufacture of vehicles, saddlery, and liar- 
ness is anoLhei’ gi-ou]» of im]>ortance which claims 
ovei' 1000 establishments ; fait many of the indi- 
vidual establishments are small, hence their rium- 
bei is large. The groiif) includes saddlers’ shoj>s, 
and MJiall carriage, cart, and cycle works. But 
the most im])ortant ])art of the grouj) is the fac- 
torie^ i( ' tle‘ manufacture rd I'aihvay carnages 
and K'lling stocl^, wliK'h includes railway and 
triiinw'ay w(Mksli()])s. The number of these is 
abr.ul 70, oi which 25 are in New’ South Wales 
and 15 in Victoriii. Th'\y find employment for 
over ](», 0 ()() bands. They arc ]»rincipally state 
ii.st inition-,, })ut several jirirate establishments 
maniif-icture rolling stock. 

Tim number of wood-w^firking establishments is 
over w’hich includes sawmills. Sawunills 

uumbei nearly 800, almo.st half of them being in 
New South Wales. The timber w’calth of the 
great colony has already been considered, and 
as the w’ood-w’oikiug indu.stry is scarcely com- 
jietitive wuth Britain, w’o need not examine it in 
detail. Rut w’e may note that there arc* also more 
than 320 furniture factories in Australia, employ- 
ing 4800 hands. The Australian hairhvoods make 
valuable furniture material, and the industry is an 
exj sanding one. 

Another industry w’hich has received substantial 
encouragement from federation is the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, w^hich now^ employs over 300 
factories. The number of shoe factories using 
pow’cr aiiproaches 200, which may be taken as the 
number of what w’e may properly call factories. 
They are situai -^d chiefly in Victoria and Newr 
South Wales. The value of the annual output is 
about £3,000,000. 


' capital and enterprise in Australia, and under the 
! protective tariff it seems to have attained a secure 
position, employing almost 3000 hands and boast- 
ing some 60 factories. Manufactories of soaps and 
I candles have become fewer ip number but larger 
: in size, and the output, principally in New’ South 
I Wales and Victoria, has gone up considerably. 

I Tanning was formerly confined to the coarser grades 
I of leather, but the tanning of the finer leathers is 
: now undertaken wuth satisfactory results. The 
j factories are fewer in number than they used to be, 
i but the number of employees and the output are 
’ greater. In the returns, tanning, fellmongery, and • 
I w’ool-scouring are grouped together, and the fac- 
tories number 300, wuth over 5000 employees, 
j Australia has over 30 tobacco factories, with 
■ about 3500 hands, chiefly in New’ South Wales 
I and Victoria. The local market is now" largely 
1 supplied with local manufactures of tobacco, 
i The only manufactures w"e need now’ consider 
an* brewing and distilling. Some brew’eries in 
j Melbourne have been closed as a result of an 
amalgamation, but 2 co-operative breweries have 
I been opened — a w’orkmen’s co-operative brew’ery 
in Sydney, and a co-operative brew’ery by some 
, “free” hotelkeepers in Melbourne. The total 
I number of l)reweric.s in Australia is about 140, 
and the employees exceed 3000. There are some 
30 distilleries, but only 2 in New’ South Wales, and 
none in Western Australia and Tasmania. South 
Australia is the chief distillery state, and contains 
some 20 distilleries. 

The.se are the main manufactures of Australia, 
and the ra])ifl review" wull give some idea of the 
t'xtont to which Australia is becoming able to 
j supi)ly her domestic demand. The progress in 
I manufacture since the colonies became intimately 
! associated in a permaneiu j)olitical unity has been 
j great. It would have been greater still but for 
I labour dominating the industrial situation in Aus- 
tralia as it does nowhere else in the »vorld. Thus 
capital is timid. The resources of Australia are 
valuable, and while the great antipodal colony 
w ill not show the progress of Canada in the near 
future, she seems assured of a steady advance 
along the path of industrial activity. 

Bounties 

Australia has adopted the bounty system for 
the encouragement of certain manufactures, and 
by the passing of the Bounties Act of 1907 decided 
to spend a sum not exceeding £339,000 during 
a period of fifteen years to encourage certain 
selected industries. The Act is hedged with cer- 
1 tain conditions. Australia, we often hear, is a 
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white man’s country, and the Act makes specific 
regulations to prevent the labour of any yellow 
man from entering into the production of any 
goods receiving a contribution from the bounty 
fund. All labour must be white, but any person 
born in Australia and having one of his parents 
Avhite is a white person 'within the meaning of the 
Act, and an Australian aborigine may be em- 
ployed. Persons claiming bounty must produce 
records of w^ages jjaid, and if such records sho'w 
that the wages paid have been, in the opinion of 
the oflficial charged with the administration of the , 
Act, below standard wages for the particular class I 


of employment concerned, the bounty will be 
withheld. For the first five years of the period 
the money available for bounty is considerable, 
ranging from £46,000 to £64,000; but the annual 
sums thereafter decline, until during the last five 
years of the fifteen the sum available is only 
£2500. It was left to the discretion of the 
officials to administer the Adi in the event of 
the legitimate applications for bounty payments 
aggregating more than the money available for 
their satisfaction, for the Act made no provision 
for a pro rata payment. Tlie goods subject to 
I bounty and the rates of bounty appear below: — 


Period dating from 1st 

Goods on Production of which Bounties are July, 1907, during or in 
Granted. respect of which Bounty 

may be paid. 


Hates of Bountj 


Maximum Amounts 
which may lie paid 
111 any one jear 


Cotton, ginned 
New Zealand flax 
Flax and hemp 
Jute 

Sisal hemp 

Cotton seed supplied to an oil factory for 
the manufacture of oil 

Linseed (flax seed) Do. 

Rice, uncleaned 
Rubber 

Coffee, raw, as prescribed 
Tobacco leaf for the manufacture of cigars, 
high grade, of a quality to be prescribed 
Fish preserved, as prescribed 
Fruits — Dates (dried) 

„ dried (except currants and raisins) 
or candied, and exported ... 


Combed wool or tops, exported 


8 years 
10 years 
5 years 
5 years 
10 years 
I 8 years 
5 years 
5 years 
15 years 
8 years 


f 

{ 

{ 

f 

I 

i 

I 

I 

{ 

{ 


1 0 per cent on niiirkct , ) 
value I f 

10 per cent on market | ) 
value I / 

10 per cent on market , 1 
value I I 

20 per cent on market > | 
value I I 

10 per cent on market ) 
value / 

10 per cent on market ) 
value / 

1 0 per cent on market \ 
value / 

20s. per ton 

10 per cent on market \ 
value / 

Id. per lb. 


5 years 
15 years 

I 5 years | 

^ 3 years from 1st 
I January, 1909 
I 1 year from 1st 
\ January, 1912 
I 1 year from Ist 
^ January, 1913 J 


^d. per lb. 

Id. per lb. 

10 per cent on market 
value 

l^d. per lb. 

Id. per lb. 

Id. per lb. 


} 


£ 0000 . 

£3000. 

£8000. 

£9000. 

£3000. 

£ 1000 . 

£5000. 

£ 1000 . 

£ 2000 . 

£1500. 

£ 10 , 000 . 

£ 1000 . 

£6000. 

£ 10 , 000 . 


It will be observed that in the case of two 
items, dried fruit and combed wool, the bounty 
can be earned* only if the goods are exported. 

In addition to the Act mentioned, another Act 
of December 14, 1908, provided for bounties on 
certain metal manufactures. They are divided 
into two classes. The first includes pig iron made 
from Australian ore, puddled bars and steel made 
from Australian pig iron; the bounty offered on 
these is , t the rate of 125 . per ton, and the total 
sum given in bounty may be not more than 
£150,000. The date of the expiry of the bounty 
is June 30, 1014. The second class comprises 
gab anized sheets or plate iron or steel made from 


Australian ore, -wire netting made from Australian 
ore or British wire, wire made from Australian 
ore, wrought tubes not more than 6 in. in diameter 
made from Australian iron or steel. In this case 
the rate of bounty is 10 per cent of the value, 
the total sum not to exceed £30,000. The bounty 
was to continue till June 30, 1912. 

Export duties are not a part of the Australian 
fiscal system. Guano exported from Queensland 
is charged with an export duty of 5s. per ton, but 
this is the only export duty prevailing in the 
Commonwealth. Mineral lands which *are Crown 
property pay mining royalties upon output, but 
this is not an export tax. 
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Imports 

Britain’s contribution of Australia’s imports is 
over 60 per cent of the total imports, the exact 
annual value being over £30,000,000. This cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than satisfactory. The 
proportion is less by 9 per cent than it was twenty 
years ago, but it a\1Ls not in the natural order of 
things that with new competitors in the world’s 
markets British supremacy could remain upon the 
Jdgh plane which it formerly occupied. A proper 
estimation of tlie factors at work in the neutral | 
markets of the world compels this conclusion, and 
to talk about the decline of British trade in Aus- 
tralia because Germany’s proportion has risen from 
4,5 to about 9 ])ei- cent in twenty years, and the 
j)roj)()rti()n of the United States has risen from 6i 
to 13 ])ei eent during the same period, while the 
British share remains at 60 jicr cent, is to confess 
inconiju'tenee to give a fair judgment upon com- 
mercial movements. If a shoj)keeper has the only 
shof) in the street, he will do all the trade in his 
particular line of business in that street. If some 
coTn])otiTors open sho])s in the same street, he can- 
not ])Ossil)ly eontinue to do all the business. He 
is a very shi ewd man if he does three-fifths ot the 
total 

but Australian imjiorts from other parts of the 
British En.jnre have shown a tendency to increase, 
a 11(1 tliey are uerw 13 ]>er eent of the total, so that 
Britain and her ])Ossessioiis do over 70 per cent 
ot the entire inn^ort trade of the Commonvrcalth. 
The pieferential tariff has been too short a time in 
o])eration to make an estimate ujion the benefits 
that it will eonier u])on British export trade. That 
it will beneril British trade somewhat there is no 
(]uestion. }Vrha]»s the benefit will not be par- 
tieuliii ly obvious The preference may merely pre- 
vent a deelin(‘ that would otherwise have taken 
])lace. It is also certain that competitors are not 
going to let the preferential tariff operate against 
them if they can help it. If they can equalize 
matters or regain the advantage by price conces- 
sions, they w'ill do so. It is not in tht? human 
nature- that presides at the desk of commerce to 
let a trade struggle be lost by default, if it can use 
a weapon that will turn the battle in its favour. 
But at present the tide of warfare is, in the main, 
in favour of Britain, notwithstanding that along 
the line of attack and defence several minor out- 
posts have been captured by the commercial com- 
l>etitors of the mother country. 

Of the several British colonies that participate 
in Australia’s export trade, Ceylon and India have 
greatly strengthened their positions since this cen- 
tury began. The former has doubled her trade, and 
the latter has multiplied hers by three. China has 


been displaced by India and Ceylon in the tea trade. 
In the list of foreign countries competing for Aus- 
tralian trade, the United States takes first place 
with a value of about 6 millions sterling annually; 
Germany has a little more than half that amount ; 
and Belgium accounts for less, than one-third as 
much as Germany. No other country has more 
than £500,000 except Japan, the phenomenal in- 
crease of whose trade with Australia, which doubled 
j within the space of a decade, is a significant fea- 
ture of trade movements in the Far East. 

^ The chief commodities supplied to the Australian 
market by the United States are machinery, petro- 
leum, timber, tools, wire, agricultural machinery, 
metal manufactures, lubricating oils, pajier, and 
tobacco. In many of these articles Britain can- 
not compete. Indeed, the only articles in which 
Britain might be expected to compete are ma- 
chinery, tools, and metal manufactures. We may 
note that a reduction in the importation from 
America may be looked for as the products of the 
great shale-oil field of New South 'Wales are put 
upon the colonial market in increasing quantity. 

German trade with Australia is more directly 
competitive with that of Britain. The chief 
articles of German trade are apparel and textiles, 
glass and glassware, wire netting, metal manu- 
factures, musical instruments, paper, chinaware, 
drugs, rubber goods, beer, calcium carbide, wire, 
machinery, stationery, arms and ammunition, iron 
and steel, pipes and tubes, brushware, cement, 
furniture, leather manufactures, and spirits. The 
preferential tariff may be expected to influence tlie 
situation in some of these things, and to turn the 
tide of trade in favour of Britain. 

The chief exports of Britain to Australia of 
items the total trade of which exceeds £100,000 
annually are: beer, apparel, textiles, arms and 
ammunition, books, brushware, earthenware, clocks 
and watches, cocoa and chocolate, confectionery, 
cordage, cutlery, fertilizers, medicines, chemicals, 
electrical materials, fancy goods, pT-eserved fish, 
glass and glassware, rubber goods, scientific Uatru-n 
ments, pig iron, bar and hoop iron, galvanized 
sheets, plain sheets, tubes, rails and fishplates, tin 
plates, netting, jewellery, leather goods, machinery, 
general metal goods, preserved milk, oils, paints 
and colours, paper, pickles and sauces, plated ware, 
si)irits, stationery, tobacco, tools, vehicles, motors, 
cycles, ships, and yarn. 

Tariff on Imports 

The Customs Act of 1908 established the tariff 
which is at present operative on goods entering 
Australia. The primary object of the new tariff 
was to afford increased protection to Australian 
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industries. It does this effectively. It also pro- 
vides for preferential duties upon certain goods 
which are the produce or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom. It may be stated frankly that 
the preference accorded to British goods is very 
slight. The protection to Australian manufactures 
against the competition of British manufactures 
is considerable; but the protection to British 
manufactures against foreign manufactures in the 
Australian market is very small indeed. While it 
is impossible to go into the Australian tariff in 
detail, we can see what the average duties an«’ 
average preference in various classes of imports 
amount to. 

First of all, there is a considerable free list, 
where no duties of any sort prevail. Upon such 
articles there is, of course, protection for neither 
the Australian nor the British producer and manu- 
facturer. The tree list includes mercerized cotton 
yarn, some kinds of cotton and other piece goods, 
most sacks, iron i)igs, bars, and sheets, pipes and 
pipe fittings, much machinery, scientific and chemi- 
cal apparatus, skins and hides, coal, tea in bulk, 
and many kinds of paper. The free list consists 
principally of raw materials used in Australian 
industries, and of goods of a kind that are not 
made in Australia. Then there are a good many 
articles for which there is no preferential tariff*; 
that is to say, where the tariff* ujion goods from 
Britain is j^recisely the same as that upon simi- 
lar goods coming from any other country. In 
this groin3 we find tobacco (Ks*. Qd. to 3s. 6rZ. per 
lb.) and cigars (7s. Od. per lb.), spirits (14s. ])er 
gal.), wine (3s. to 12s. per gal.), sugar (6s. per cwt.), 
packer tea {\d. i)er lb.), beer (Is. per gal.), dried 
fish (Iri. per lb.), pickled fish (5s. per cwt.), rice 
(3s. Ad. to 6s. per 100 lb.), wheat (Is. 6<i. per 100 lb.), 
flour (2s. 6ci?. per 100 lb.), coffee {3d. to 6cZ. per lb.), 
bacon {3d. per lb.), soa^is (25 per cent), linen and 
jute yarns (10 per cent). 

It must be admitted that nearly all of these 
are articles in which Britain is not a competitor, 
' so dat a preference would avail nothing. Then 
in general manufactures the preference is usually 
one of 5 per cent, so that if the general tariff is 
5 per cent, tl>cj British article is duty-free ; and if 
the general tariff is 30 per cent, the tariff upon the 
British article is 25 per cent. Upon food.stuffs of 
vegetable origin and salt the general duty is, on 
the average, 29 jier cent, while the prefereiitial 
dut} 21 per cent. Upon animal substances such 
as fea* tiers, gelatine, glue, hair, and wool yarn, the 
average e-eneral rate is 14j per cent, while the aver- 
age preferential rate is 9} per cent; in textiles the 
respective average rates are 29 per cent and 24 per 
cent. In Oils, fats, and waxes the average general 
rate is 31 per ctnt, while the average preference 


rate is 24 per cent ; and in paints and varnishes 
the rates are 24 and 19 per ceflt respectively. The 
average general and preferential rates in other 
classes work out as follows: — 



Average 
General Duty. 

i 

Average 

Preferential 

Dut>. 

Stones and minerals 

25 per cent 

20 per cent. 

Some machinery ... 

5 

Free. 

Other machinery ... 

18i „ 

14 J per cent. 

Leather and rubber goods 


20. i „ 

Wood and wicker work . 

34^ „ 

29^ 

Earthenware and glass .. 

23 

m n 

Paper and stationery 



Jewellery and fancy goods 


23 ,, 


But although the tariff of 1908 established a 
preference for goods of the United Kingdom, the 
preferential duties under the new tariff* are con- 
siderably higher than tln^ general duties of the 
former tariff*, with the new general tariff* much 
higher still. Thus, while the preference may take 
a little from the ]>ocket of the foreigner and jmt it 
into the pocket of the British manufacturer, it is 
likely to take a good deal more out of the jiockc't 
of the British manufacturer to put it into the 
pocket of the Australian manufacturer, (^jee also 
Chapter II of this Fart.) 

Preferential Tariff Conditions 

The Australian Customs authoriti(‘s muht b(^ 
satisfied that goods entered for preferential treat- 
ment under the British preference clause* in the 
(Customs Act are genuinely the product of the 
United Kingdom before they will allow them the 
benefit of the lower tariff. But such goods need 
not be of British i)roduetion or manufacture 
throughout. It is enough if not less than 25 ])er 
cent of the cost of the article be represented in 
it by British labour; and the British labour may 
have entered into it at any stage in the process of 
its manufacture, either in the preliminary or finish- 
ing operations. The nature of the evidence of 
British manufacture demanded is not unduly rigid 
in its form. It must be satisfactory. The usual 
and most convenient form is a certificate from the 
manufacturers of the goods, and attached to or 
printed on the back of the invoice in the following 
terms : — 

I {full name of person signin/jf the certificate)^ the 

manufacturer** or supplier** as the case may be) of 
the articles included in this invoice, have the means of 
knowing, and do hereby certify, that the said invoice 
from myself to {name of purchaser), and amounting to 
{total amount of invoice), is true and correct; and that 
all the articles included in the said invoice are bona 
fide the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, 
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and that a substantial portion of the labour of that 
couii^try has entered ifkto the production of every manu- 
factured article included in the said invoice to the extent 
in each article of not less than one-fourth of the value of 
every such article in its present condition ready for export 
to the Commonwealth of Australia. 

(Signed) 

W itness 

Dated at , this day of , 19... 

It .should be observed that this form must be 
witnessed, not necessarily by a notary or other 
official person, but by some jjcrson competent to 
attest as a witness in an ordinary business docu- 
ment. It is fre(iuently impracticable that the 
manufacturers should sign such a document as, 
for instance, in a merchant consignment made 
uj) of a hundred different articles from about as 
many manufacturers. In such a ca.sc a certificate 
to the effect mentioned above, and under the seal 
of a Briti.di Chamber of Commerce or of any 
British Manufacturers’ Association registered 
with the Board of Trade, is accepted as evidence. 
But th(' fact of the proof is more inipoi'tant than 
the form of the jiroof, and the officials charged 
with th( enforcement of the Act are iiermitted 
a wide disc.retion in tlu' acceptance of ])roof. 

In tile case of a ])ostal package of goods not 
:ntend('d loi sale, and of a value not exceeding 
£10, tlu‘ form necessary is very .simple indeed, 
and it should be signed in the presence of the 
postal officer vho acce]>ts the ])arcel for trans- 
mission. The wording of this certificate is as 
follow^ .— 

Tlu‘ contents of this package are not merchandise for 
sale, aiifl cver\ article herein to the extent of at least 
one-fouTth of its present va^'ie i.s hona fide the produce 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom. 

Dated at . , this 

day of . . ,19 

Sender. 

In the pro.sence of Postal Officer. 

Commercial Travellers 

Commercial travellers visiting Australia find 
few onerous conditions affecting them as a cla.ss, 
but resident agents have certain taxes to pay. 
Duty ujion samples of value must be jiaid or 
deposited upon entry, but is refunded upon leav- 
ing the Commonwealth wdthin six months. There 
are also special regulations in the various colonies 
of the Commonwealth as follows : — 

Neiv South TTa/c.s. -Resident agents of British 
firms ]my income tax of 6c?. per £ on income in 
excess of £2(X). On the railways commercial 


travellers with first-class tickets are allowed 2 
cwt. of luggage, and cwt. if travelling second 
class. From Sydney to Adelaide, Melbourne, or 
Brisbane, Ij cwt. is allowed. Commercial trav- 
ellers who are holders of season tickets (for one, 
three, six, or twelve months) ftiay compound for 
luggage excess charges on the railways. 

Queensland. — No travelling regulations or 
licences. Resident agents of British firms must 
take out a business licence costing £2. On the 
railways there are reduced rates for season 
pickets held by commercial travellers, and the 
luggage allowance is 168 lb. first class, and 112 
lb. second class. 

South Australia. — No taxes, licences, or special 
regulations, and no concession in railway fares. 
Luggage allowance, Ij cwt. first cla.ss and 1 cwt. 
second class ; excess charged ])circel rates on the 
outward journey, but free on the homeward 
journey. 

Tasinanid. — No regulations or licence. Resi- 
dent agents of firms not domiciled in the colony 
must pay an importer's licence of £10 per annum. 
Commercial travellers holding first-class annual 
season tickets available from any station to any 
station are allow^ed 2 cwt. of luggage free, in- 
.stead of the usual allo'vvance of 112 lb. A charge 
of 6J. per 56 lb. or part thereof per 50 miles or 
part thereof is made upon excess weight, except 
on the Strahan-Zeehan line, wffiere the excess 
charge is Is. instead of 6d. 

Victoria. — No special licence or regulations. 
The resident agents of British firms are liable 
for income tax in respect of their own salaries, 
bonuses, or coniinissions earned in Victoria, and 
as agents for their firms they are liable to as- 
sessment ujjon the income or profit earned by 
their firms in Victoria. No concession is made 
in respect of railway fares oi luggage allowances, 
which are lA cwt. first class, 1 cwt. second class, 
with excess (minimum 28 lb. and maximum 12^ 
cwt.) at half parcel rates. 

Western Australia. — By legislative Act of J907^ 
it was decreed that non-resident agents may not 
act as agents, and that non-resident traders, 
which includes commercial travellers, may not 
carry on business in the colony unless they hold 
a warrant signed by the commissioner. The war- 
rant is issued free, but the commissioner may 
assess such warrant holders to income tax on the 
assumption that any specified transaction produced 
a profit of at least 5 per cent. A seller of spirit- 
uous liquors must have a spirit dealer’s licence. N o 
concession in railway fares, but luggage allowance. 
Excess parcel rates outward and free homeward 

The British weights, measures, and currency are 
used in Australia. 
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British Trade Representatives, — H.M. Trade 
Commissioner for Australia, Melbourne. Cor- 
respondents of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade. 
For the Commonwealth, the Comptroller-General 
of Trade and Customs, Melbourne ; for the States, 
correspondents at Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth, and Hobart. 

Colonial Trade Enquiry Offices. — These are 
established in Britain, either at separate offices 
or in conjunction with those of * the Agents- 
General for the Commonwealth of Australia, 
or the respective States. 

Papua 

Papua, or British New Guinea, is a dependency 
of Australia. The island of New Guinea has an 
area of 300,000 sq. miles, and is frequently 
described as the largest island in the world. If 
Australia be reckoned an island, New Guinea 
takes second place. New Guinea is partitioned 
by Germany, Holland, and Britain. Papua has 
an area of 90,540 sq. miles, so that it is less 
than one- third of the whole island, and is about 
2000 sq. miles larger than the area of the 
United Kingdom. The white population was 
711 in 1908; the native population is estimated 
at between 400,000 and 500,000. The seat of 
Government is Port Moresby, and the other ports 
of entry are Samarai, Daru, and Bonagai. 

The chief native industries are the manufacture 
of pottery, canoes, fishing nets, mats, shell orna- 
ments, stone implements, and decorated gourds, 
and the gro'wth and preparation of sago. Gold 
mining, beche-de-mer and pearl-shell fisheries, 
and copra are industries that engage the attention 
of the white population. Extensive plantations 
of cocoanut palms exist, and tortoise shell in 
small quantities is collected. Rubber is a promis- 
ing industry, and large areas are being planted. 
Gutta percha is obtained. There are consider- 


able forest areas yielding a large variety of valu- 
able timbers, and small quantities of ebony, and 
sandalwood are exported. Sugar cane, sago palms, 
and cotton plants are also indigenous and of good 
quality. 

The trade of Papua, both import 'and export, is 
entirely with Australia. The exports are of the 
value of over £80,000, and consist chiefly of gold, 
coi>per ore, beche-de-mer, pearls, pearl and turtle 
shell, copra, sandalwood, rubber, and natural-his- 
tory specimens. The value of imports is about 
£100,000, consisting chiefly of drapery and cloth- 
ing, hardware, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, build- 
ing material, and machinery. 

The general rate of duty on goods entering 
Papua is 5 per cent of value. There is a long 
free list which includes iron pigs, sheets, bars, 
and corrugated sheets, machinery, drain pipes, 
nails, screws, fencing, wire netting, agricultural 
and mining implements, boilers and tanks, tele- 
graph and telephone material, window glass, coal, 
salted beef and i)ork, corn, flour, and dried fish. 
Ten per cent is charged on twines and lines for 
fishing and other purposes, cotton and other 
fabrics, hardware and cutlery, stationery, pickles, 
sauces and pickled fish, and perfumed oils. 
Specific duties i)er ton are IO5. on cordage and 
rope and wire rope. Specific duties per cw’t. are" 
9s. Ad. on candles, bacon, and ham ; 1 8s. 8c/. on 
butterine, coffee, and tea ; 4s. 8cZ. on soaj) ; 6(/. on 
salt and rice ; 2s. 4c/. on sugar ; 2s. on paper bags ; 
specific duties per lb. are Is. 6(/. on raw tobacco ; 
3s. on manufactured tobacco ; 4s. on cigars. Most 
oils are charged 6c/. j)er gal.; turpentine, Is.; and 
benzine, ^c/. ; beer, 6r7. (bottles Is. Gd. per doz.); 
spirits, 14s. ; sparkling wines, 6s. ; Australian 
wines, 2s.; other wines, 4s. 

For commer,^! travellers visiting Papua there 
are no special taxes or regulations. Samples of 
value j)ay duty, which is refunded if goods are 
taken out of the country within two years. 


BERMUDAS' 


The islan&s in this group number over 300, but 
only 20 are inhabited. The total area is 19 sq. 
miles, of wffiich one-quarter is under cultivation, 
'i'he population is 18,000, 6400 being white. The 
clii' f town is the x)ort of Hamilton, with a popula- 
tion of 2250. The only other port is St. George. 

Be inufla is an important British naval station, 
and \\ lias become a favourite winter resort for 
Ameriians, who are attracted by the climate and 
scenery. 

There 1 veguiar steamship communication be- 
twe?en Bermuda and New York, Halifax, N.S., 


and Jamaica. From Britain the usual route is 
via Halifax, N.S., or via New York. 

Resources 

The islands are devoted entirely to the growing 
of vegetables and fruit, arrowroot and bulbs, and 
while the exports of such produce do not exceed 
£120,000, the imports reach fully £400,000 per 
annum. The principal export is onions, the United 
States consuming practically the whole quantity, 
valued at over £60,000. Lily bulbs are shipped 
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to the value of about £10,000, almost all being 
sold to the United ^ftates, with the exception of 
a trifling quantity shipped to Britain. Potato ex- 
ports total almost £30,000, practically all to the 
'United States. Arrowroot exports have a com- 
paratively small value, the United Kingdom 
taking virtually the^hole. 

Imports 

Of the cotton goods imported by Bermuda, total- 
ling almost £30,000 annually, the United States 
])rovides about four -fifths and United Kingdom 
only one -fifth in ready-made clothing. Com- 
merce in Bermuda has suffered many variations. 
The United States does by far the largest trade 
alike in imports and exports with the colony, and 
the returns indicate that that country is fully 
maintaining its hold on the market. The jirox- 
imity of the American continent and the inter- 
course occasioned by the presence of Americans 
give the United States a commanding position. 
There is little likelihood of Britain recovering 


the preponderance ; • but as the market is small, 
the loss is trifling. 

The general import duty on goods entering Ber- 
muda is 10 per cent of value; but many foodstuffs 
and provisions pay only 5 per cent, while alcohols 
and tobacco pay special and higher duties. There is 
also a free list which includes machinery for use 
in the industrial development of the colony. Cer- 
tificates of origih are not required for goods im- 
ported, but thq origin must be stated on importers’ 
entries. 

• Local Regulations 

There are no special regulations affecting com- 
mercial travellers visiting the Bermudas. Samples 
of value must pay a 5 -per -cent duty, which is 
refunded when the goods are exported again. 

The currency and weights and measures are as 
in Britain, but there is no restriction as to the 
amount of silver coin that is legal tender. 

British Trade Representative. — Correspondent 
of C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Colonial 
Secretary, Bermuda. 


BRITISH BORNEO 


British North Borneo 

British Nortli Borneo is a territory administered 
l)y the British North Borneo Company, incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in November, 1881. 
The area of the territory is 31,100 sq, miles, or 
about half the size of England and Wales, and 
the j) 0 ])ulation is 100, (X)0, consisting of Malays, 
Filipinos, and various native tribes, with a few 
Chinese. 

Shipping and Railways 

The chief town and principal port is Sandakan, 
with a population of 10,000. The next largest 
town is Kudat, on the west coast. There is a 
regular service of steamers between Sandakan and 
Hong Kong, and frequent services also •to the 
Philippine Islands. Singapore is also in com- 
munication with Sandakan by means of the 
vessels of the North German Lloyd Company. 
About 250,000 tons of shipping enter and clear 
in North Borneo ports annually. 

There are 130 miles of railway in the territory, 
wLich is also in telegraphic communication with 
London and Hong Kong. 

Resources and Trade 

The country produces tobacco, timber, canes, 
rubber, gutta percha, cutch, camphor, copra, sago, 


and various fruits, special attention being given 
to the development of cotton growing and rubber 
production. The exports amount to about half a 
million sterling yearly, and the imports to £350,000. 

No information is available showing the destina- 
tions of the exports or the sources of the imports. 
The most important articles exported are tobacco, 
w^hich stands at about £350,000 a year; timber, 
£50,000; dried and shell fish, £20,000; rattans, 
£20,000; cutch, £16,000; damar, £13,000; and 
rubber, £12,000. Of the imports, grain, including 
paddy rice and flour, figures at about £90,000; 
cloth, £50,000; provisions, £20,000; opium, £15,000; 
and sugar, £8000. During the first ten years of 
this century very little progress was made, either 
as regards exports or imports. 

Local Regulations 

The import duty on goods entering British North 
Borneo is generally 5 or 10 per cent of value, but 
a great many articles, such as beer and spirits, 
coffee, coal, fish, flour, and oils, are subject to 
specific duties. Certificates of origin are not re- 
quired in respect of imports, but the country of 
origin must be stated on the bills of entry and 
invoices, or a true copy thereof must be produced. 
There are no special regulations affecting com- 
mercial travellers or resident agents of outside 
firms. 
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The weights, measures, and currency of the 
Straits Settlements are legal in North Borneo 
(see “Straits Settlements”). 

British Trade Representative . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: The Super- 
intendent of Customs, Sandakan. 

r 

Sarawak 

Sarawak, a territory on the nqrth-west coast 
of Borneo, is a protectorate of Britain. It has 
an area of 42,000 sq. miles, or about two-thirds 
that of England and Wales, and an estimated 
population of half a million. The chief town, 
Kuching, with 25,000 inhabitants, is situated 23 
miles inland on the river Sarawak, and there is 
communication thence with Singapore about once 
a week by the steamers of the Sarawak and Singa- 
pore Steamship Company. 100,000 tons of shipping 
enter and clear from Sarawak annually. 

Resources 

Coal-mining is prosecuted on a small scale in 
the Sarawak protectorate, and there arc also gold 
workings in the island. Apart from these indus- 
tries, the growing of sago and pepper and the culti- 


vation of rubber provides employment for the bulk 
of the inhabitants. The value of the exports is 
about £800,000 per annum, and of the imports 
about £600,000. Pepper is the most important 
article shipped, the yearly value reaching nearly 
£300,000. Gold shipments are 'worth between 
£150,000 and £200,000; sago and rattans, about 
£80,000 each. Rubber, gutta percha, cutch, and 
damar are the other items in the list of exports. 

Imports 

Of the £600,000 worth of imports, rice accounts 
for one-fifth and cotton goods for one-seventh. 
Then come tobacco, opium, machinery, and iron. 
The oversea commerce of Sarawak is not expanding, 
the tendency being rather towards a contraction of 
exporting as well as imi)orting business. Nearly 
all the trade of the j)rotectorate is carried on with 
British possessions, such as Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Labuan, and British North Borneo, commercial 
relations with foreign countries being slight. 

Specific import duties are levied on beer, spirits, 
and liquors, firearms, tobacco, salt, and keroseiu', 
and there is a long list of export duti(‘s. The 
weights, measures, and currency of the Straits 
Settlements are legal in Sarawak. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana is a Crown Colony on the north- 
ern coast of South America. It has an area of 
90,277 sq. miles, which means that it is a little 
less than twice as large as England. The entire 
population is about 300,000, of whom more than 
one -third are negroes and more than one -third 
East Indians, who work on the sugar jdantations. 
The white inhabitants are chiefly Portuguese from 
Madeira, of whom there are over 12,000, and the 
whites of other nationalities number under 5000. 
The capital and chief port is Georgetown, which 
a populaj:ion of 53,000, and the second port 
and town is New Amsterdam. These towns are 
the only commercial centres of even moderate 
importance, 

iVom the particulars given it will be seen that 
the colony of British Guiana is of large area, with 
.i sparse population containing only a handful of 
Ejiropeans. The settled part of the colony ex- 
tends along the seashore from the west bank of 
the f liver Essequibo to the east bank of the River 
Corn ntyne, and for about 200 miles up the 
Deinerara and Berbice rivers. River navigation 
in the interior is obstructed by rapids. Aw'ay 
from i,his settled portion only water communica- 
tion is available so that transport is unsatisfactory. 


Shipping and Railways 

British Guiana is reached by fortnightly .steamers 
from Barbados, which is acces.sible from Britain 
by the fortnightly sailings of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company from Southampton under 
contract with Jhe Imperial Government. Com- 
munication with the United Kingdom is also 
provided by the following lines of steamers: — 
The Direct Line, fortnightly from London and 
every three weeks from Glasgow ; the Liver- 
pool Line, tri-weekly from Liverpool during Sep- 
tember to March and monthly from Ajiril to 
August; the East Asiatic Line, monthly from 
Copenhagen, calling at London and other ports. 
The journey takes about fourteen days. Tramp 
freight steamers, which frequently sail from Lon- 
don, take eighteen or twenty days. Also the 
boats of the Compagnie Gen^rale Transatlan- 
tique call monthly on their way from Havre, St. 
Nazaire, and Bordeaux to Cayenne, and the Dutch 
mail calls on its way to Surinam. Every fourth 
week one of the Canadian line of steamers calls 
at Georgetown. 

British Guiana is served from New York by the 
Armstrong Line (monthly), the Brazilian Steam- 
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ship Company, the Quebec Steamship Company 
(fortnightly), and the^ Royal Dutch West India 
Mail. Pickford tk Black^s Canadian Line of steamers 
sail from Halifax to Demerara and other ports 
£very twelve days. 

There are three short railways, one connecting 
Georgetown and Berbice (60 miles), another from 
Vreedenhoop to Greenwich Park (15 miles), and 
a third that joins the navigation of the Essequibo 
and Demerara rivers (19 miles). 

Resources 

Although the soil is fertile, it is heavy and hard 
to cultivate. Only 1 per cent of the arable soil 
is cultivated — 80,000 acres in all — and of this quan- 
tity seven-eighths is under sugar cane. Of minor 
importance are coffee and cocoa. The chief indus- 
trial mainstay is the growing and refining of sugar 
and the distillation of rum. The sugar exj)orted 
of the annual value of over £1,000,000, and 
tlie rum of the annual value of neaily £200,000. 
Most of the sugar factories are fitted with im- 
proved machinery, and few now make mus^*ovado, 
or common sugar. Minor products of the sugar in- 
dustry are inrdascuit (a cattle food) and molasses. 
The values of these ex})orted annually are about 
5520,00(1 and £7000 res]»ectively. The country is 
iich iii^alluyal gold, which is exported to the 
value of about £2r)0,(K10 ]»er annum, Balata gum 
i ^ an iin]iOi'tant j)roduct of the forests, and has 
been exported to the vxiliie (*f about £90,000. 
Timber, with an average exjiort value of about 
£ 20 , 000 , is an im])ortant resource of the colony, 
riubb* r eultivalion is extending. Rice is ex]>orted 
tr) tlie annual value of about £50,000, Canada 
lias taken inet'casing quantities of the exports 
Cff British Cbiiana, and now ])urchases 50 per 
cent of the total. Britain takes about 36 i)er 
cc'ut, and foreign countries only about 6 per cent. 
Britain’s purchases ai’e jirincipally of sugar, rum, 
balata, and cattle food, with a small (luantity of 
hardwood. 

Imports • 

The value of the imports of British Guiana is 
about £1,700,000. The country is non-manufac- 
turing, except for sugar, and the imports are there- 
fore chiefly general articles of food and clothing. 
The principal imports are as follows: flour, cotton, 
linen, and woollen cloth and clothing, manures, 
machinery, oils, haberdashery and millinery, dried 
fish, lumber, pork, coal and fuel, boots and shoes, 
oats, tobacco, beer, potatoes, butter, and hardware. 
Britain supplies nearly all the textiles and cloth- 
ing, two-thirds of the beer, hardware, and man- 


ures, and half the machinery and of the boots and 
shoes. The United States is the chief competitor 
of Britain for the import trade of British Guiana, 
the two countries holding seven-eighths of the 
whole. Flour from Canada, and dried fish from 
Canada and Newfoundland, account for about 
two-thirds of the remainder, so that w^hat falls to 
foreign countries other than the United States is 
not large. Considering the fact that so much of 
the imports of British Guiana consists of food- 
stuffs, Britain’s share of over 50 per cent of the 
entire value is highly satisfactory, and gives evi- 
dence of a strong hold of a distant market, not- 
withstanding the advantage of position enjoyed 
by the United States. 

Customs Duties 

The general rate of duty on imports entering 
British Guiana is 12^ per cent of the value of the 
goods. The duty-free list is small, and includes 
I lire hose, telegrai)h materials, most classes of ma- 
chinery, boiler plates, and constructional material 
for barges and steamers, materials in use for rail- 
ways and for municipalities. Samples of dutiable 
goods not subject to 12i ])er cent are as follows: 
hoop iron, 7^ per cent; black iron and chains, Is. 
H(L per cwt. ; galvanized iron, 2s. Id, 1)CT cw^t.; 
nails. Is. 2d. jier cwt. ; bricks, Ss. 4d. per 1000; 
tile.e, 12s. 6d. per 1(X)0; cordage, 4s. 2d. per cwt; 
twine, 9s. 4d. i)er cwt; crude petroleum, ^d. 
per gallon ; refined petroleum, 6|c?. per gallon ; 
coal, 2s. \d. per ton; bacon and ham, 9s. 4d. per 
cwt.; salted beef and pork, 8s. 4d. per 2(X) lb.; 
butter, 8s. 4d. or 25s. per cwt.; corn. Is. 2c?. per 
cwt. ; flour, 4s. 2d. per cwt. ; sugar. Is. Sc?, per 
100 lb.; tea, Hd. per lb.; beer, Sd. per gallon; 
spirits, 14s. 7(i. or 18s. 9c?. per gallon; and wine, 
2s. 3^c?. to 6s. 3c?. per gallon. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into British Guiana, except for sugar. 

Local Regulations . * 

For commercial travellers visiting British Guiana 
no licence is necessary, and there are^no special 
regulations. Upon samples of value a deposit 
may be made, and this deposit is refunded upon 
exx>ortation. 

The weights and measures are those used in 
Britain. The currency is the gold dollar of 100 
cents. One dollar is worth As. 2d.j and a British 
sovereign is worth 4 '80 dollars. 

British Trade Representative . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Comp- 
troller of Customs, Georgetown. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras is a Crown Colony in Central 
America, bordering on the Caribbean Sea, and 
delimited on its landward side by Yucatan and 
Guatemala. Its area is 7560 sq. miles, so that it 
is just about 1^30 sq. miles larger than Wales. Its 
population is only about 42,000, and includes 
whites, Indians, Caribs, Negroes, East Indians, 
and Chinese ; only 1 per cent is Eliropean. 

The only town of importance is Belize, the 
capital, which has a population of 16,000. Tjtie 
next largest place, Stann Creek, is only a village 
of 2600 inhabitants, and no other settlement has 
a population of 2000. Belize is the port of the 
colony, but the harbour has been gradually filling 
up, and vessels must now anchor a mile from the 
town. 

Shipping 

British Honduras is 5700 miles from London, 
and the boats of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company leave Southampton every alternate 
Wednesday and proceed via some of the West 
Indian islands, where transhipment is necessary. 
The journey occupies sixteen days. The ser- 
vices between the United States and Central 
America also serve British Honduras (see ‘^Cen- 
tral America” in Chapter VII of this Part). 

Resources 

The exports of British Honduras aggregate just 
under half a million sterling annually. Almost 
the only exports of British Honduras to Britain 
are logwood and mahogany. The value of these 
imported by Britain during recent years has been 
about £30,000 and £100,000 respectively. 

The industries of the colony centre mainly in 
its forests. Cattle raising has some attention, 
and coffee plantations, though small in their total 
^reage, have been increasing very much. The 
ruboer outputTalso has improved materially; but 
sugar-growing thrives badly and makes no pro- 
gress. Fruit-growing — principally bananas, plan- 
tains, and cocoanuts— is being prosecuted in order 
to compensate, if possible, for the decline in the 
supply of the timber due to the thinning of the 
forests by generations of cutting. Indian corn, 
the staple food of the Indian and Spanish popu- 
lation. covers the larger portion of the land under 
cultiv.ition, although it accounts for only about 
70CW) ac res. More attention is nOAv being paid to 
the cultivation of cocoa, cocoanuts, and coffee. 
India nd>ber grows wild, and the value exported 
is steadily increasing. Tobacco flourishes, and 


some attention is being paid to its commercial 
cultivation. The chief industry, however, is still, 
the cutting and export of hard timber and dye 
woods and fancy woods, such as cedar, rosewood, 
and satinwood. A remarkable feature of the 
climate and the soil is that nearly all tropical 
products of commercial utility can be grown in 
the same zone. Thus there may be seen maize, 
rice, bananas, pineapples, oranges, coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, cassava, rubber, and cocoanuts flourishing 
on the same piece of land. There are also many 
fibre-producing plants, particularly henequen and 
silk grass, and a wide extent of land is suitable 
for cattle and mule breeding. 

The exports of logwood and mahogany have, 
owing to the want of proper communication and 
to the thinning of the accessible forests, tended to 
decline in recent years. The country possesses, 
nevertheless, potentially valuable agricultural re- 
sources, and awaits only good roads and railways 
to lead it to great developments. The government 
exacts an export duty of ^d. j^r ton from logwood, 
and a duty of 3s. Id. per 1000 superficial feet from 
mahogany exported. 

Imports 

The annual value of the entire imports of 
British Honduras is about £500,000, which re- 
presents an increase of 100 per cent over the 
first year of the century. The increase lias been 
steadily progressive during the intervening years. 
It is due to no transient cause, but is the direct 
result of economic and industrial progress in the 
small colony. Britain’s share comes to about 
25 per cent of the modest total. The chief pur- 
chases of British Honduras from Britain are 
cotton and other piece goods, condensed milk, 
wearing apparel, soap, metals, and machinery. 
The United States is the chief customer of British 
Honduras. 

The Customs duties of British Honduras are 
low, being for revenue only. The general rate is 
10 per cent ad valorem., but a good many articles 
not made in the country and required by domestic 
industries are admitted free. Articles on the free 
list include machine belting, agricultural, electri- 
cal, marine, mining, and manufacturing machinery, 
bridge material, railway plant, cast-iron work, 
boilers, steam pipes, pumps, tanks, bricks, drain 
pipes, telegraph material, coal, salt (other than 
table salt), dried or salted fish. A few articles, 
such as sugar and tea, are subject to small si)ecific 
duties, and wines and spirits to higher duties. 
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’The Governor is empowered to allow the free 
importation of any r^w material intended for use 
in any manufacture in which the produce of the 
colony is used. Certificates of origin are not re- 
.quired for goods imported into British Honduras, 
but the country of origin must be stated on the 
import entries. 

% 

Local Regulations 

The commercial traveller who visits British 
Honduras must provide himself with a licence, 
which costs $10 gold (£2, Is. 8c?.). Upon samples 


of value duty must be deposited or guaranteed, 
and the deposit is 'refunded, or the guarantee 
cancelled, on exportation. 

The weights and measures of British Honduras 
are those of the British Imperial system. The 
standard of currency is the gold dollar, which is 
worth 4s. Ijc?. (£1 equals 4’86 dollars). The dollar 
is divided into 100 cents. Before ^^94 the Guate- 
malan silver dollar was the standard, but it has 
now been superseded. 

British TrAde Rejrres^ntative , — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Traae: the Colonial 
Secretary, Belize. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


British South Africa comprises the colonies of 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free State, 
Transvaal, now joined together as the Union of 
South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia, with the 
Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland. The territory covers the entire area 
south of the Zambesi, except the colonies of Ger- 
man South-West Africa on the west coast and 
Portuguese East Africa on the east coast. The 
total area is 914,358 S(j. miles, or 7^ times the 
4irea of the United Kingdom. 

Tho^ustoyis duties throngliout the territor}’' arc 
uniform, except some differences a])plying to ini- 
pru’ts into Rliodesia, to which reference is made 
later on. Thus the entire territ(3ry may be con- 
sidered as one imjiorting market. 

The population of British South Africa is esti- 
mated at about 0,500,000, of which 1,125,000 only 
are white. Thus in South Africa we have one- 
third of a continent with a white population only 
one-fifth that of Greater London, and with an 
entire population, white and coloured, only about 
equal to that of Greater London. A comparison 
such as this shows emphatically how thinly settled 
the group of British colonies is, and of how much 
development the great area is capable. The most 
populous part of South Africa is the Cape qf Good 
Hope, the oldest of the original colonies, where 
nearly half the entire population may be found; 
and the most sparsely settled yiortion is Southern 
Rhodesia, where, in an area of about 150,000 sq. 
miles, the white population is only 14,000. 

Towns and Trading Centres 

The only'really large town is Johannesburg, the 
centre of the Witwatersrand gold-mining industry, 
where the population numbers about 180,000, in- 
cluding about 95,000 whites. The other chief 
business towns are Cape Town (92,000), Durban 


(70.000) , Port Elizabeth (33,000), East London 

(26.000) , Pretoria (21,000), Pietermaritzburg 

(32.000) , Bloemfontein (34,000), Grahamstown 
(14,0(X)), King William’s Towm (10,000), Kimberley 

(35.000) , Bulawayo (3500), and Salisbury (1700). 

The centres of the import trade are the ports 

of Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Durban. Each of these ports may be said to have 
its sphere of influence. Cape Town is the port of 
entry for shipments for the Cape of Good Hope 
generally; but for the northern i)arts of that 
colony, tlie commercial centre of which is Kim- 
berley, Port Elizabeth and East London are the 
natural jiGints of entry, being about equidistant 
from Kimberley and much nearer than Cape To\^ti. 
These two ports also feed the Orange Free State, 
of which Bloemfontein is the political and com- 
mercial capital, and to a small extent the great 
importing market of Johannesburg and the rest 
of the Transvaal. The port of Durban has at its 
back the colony of Natal, for which it is the 
natural port of entry, as well as for the south- 
eastern portion of the Transvaal. Durban tries 
to be the port of entiy for the Johannesburg and 
Pretoria markets, and it is a grief to her that 
Delagoa Bay, in Portuguese East Africa, is geo- 
graphically nearer to the Rand, and is claiftiin^ 
ever a higher proportion of the through traffic. 
The Portuguese port is developing under British 
patronage, and is the natural gateway tor the heart 
of the Transvaal, to which it affords access by a 
direct railway. The Portuguese authorities work 
in harmony with the South African Customs Union, 
to the benefit of both sides. Mossel Bay is yet 
another port of the Cape of Good Hope. It lies 
between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, being 
much nearer the former; but as it can offer no 
railway to convey shipments inland, it forms, as 
it ^vere, a cul-de-sac, and is of purely local ser- 
vice. 
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The ports of Port Elizabeth in the Cape of Good 
Hope and Beira in Portuguese East Africa serve the 
colony of Rhodesia. The two commercial points in 
Rhodesia are BulaAvayo and Salisbury, which are 
of about equal importance, the advantage prob- 
ably lying with the former, which is the portal of 
the North and leads to Victoria Falls and beyond. 
Port Elizabeth®feeds Bulawayo, and Beira feeds 
Salisbury. The position is rather anomalous, be- 
ciiuse Bulawayo is nearer Beira than Port Elizabeth 
by something like 600 miles. But t^he key to the 
situation is in the hands of the railway companies, 
who control matters for other ends than those df 
natural economics. The freight rates are arranged 
to make railway haulage from Beira to Bulawayo 
higher than from Port Elizabeth Xo the same 
town, although the distance is only about one- 
half. If the Bulawayo trade were shut out from 
the railway running north from Kimberley, that 
railway would be grass-grown and rusty. 

Steamship Service 

The quickest and most direct route from Great 
Britain to South Africa is by the weekly service 
of mail steamers of the Union-Castle Line, which 
leave Southampton every Saturday and reach 
Cape Town in sixteen days, thereafter calling at 
Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth), East London, and 
Port Natal (Durban). The intermediate steamers 
of the same company leave London every Friday 
and Southampton every Saturday, taking about 
five days longer to reach Cape Town, and after- 
■'vards calling at Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Natal, where connection can be made to Delagoa 
Bay, Beira, and ^lauritius. Other lines plying 
regularly and direct to South Africa are the Buck- 
nail Line, the Natal Line, and the Aberdeen Line. 
Some Australian and New Zealand lines make 
Cape Town a port of call — the Australian fleet 
of the Aberdeen Line, the Federal Houlder-Shire 
Lines, the New Zealand Shipping Company's 
Jine, and the White Star Line. 

Sobth African* ports have steamer service with 
New York by the American and African Steam- 
ship Company (also from New Orleans) ; the 
Barber Line\- the Bucknall Line; Funch, Edye 
& (o.’s Line; the Peabody Line; the Union 
Clan Line. 

Resources 

Briti>]^ South Africa is an immense territory 
stretch! 1 through seventeen degrees of latitude, 
and somr of the plateau lands are over 6000 feet 
high. Tiii any consideration of the resources 
ihe couT.try as a whole would have too wide 
a field in wldch to range. For this reason we 


shall consider the resources of the country under 
the different political divisions. 

Cape of Good Hope 

The foundation of the wealth of the Cape of 
Good Hope lies in its agriculture and stock-rais- 
ing. This colony has a longe^» history than any of 
the others, is better populated, and is farther on 
the road to development. The chief cereal crops 
are wheat, oats, barley, mealies, Kafir corn, rye, and 
oat hay. But fruit growing and wine production 
are assuming importance. The animal products 
are chiefly wool, mohair, ostrich feathers, and 
butter. The principal varieties of stock raised, in 
the order of their numerical importance, are sheep, 
goats, cattle, horses and mules, pigs and ostriches. 
The country suffers because many of the streams 
run dry in the summer heat, and water is the 
great want of the Karroo, as the high veldt country 
is called. But schemes of irrigation and the sink- 
ing of wells to be operated by windmills have 
raised the value of land in many parts to twenty 
times its former worth, transforming dry deserts 
into smiling fields. There is still much to be done 
before the utmost has been got from the land, but 
under the hard labour of a thrifty and industrious 
farming class, progress is steady and material.* 
The great diamond mines of Kimberley ‘cire in 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the outj)ut has been, 
and continues to be, very great, notwithstanding 
a severe depression in the diamond trade and the 
competing output of the fabulously wealthy Premier 
mine in the Transvaal. The value of the Kimber- 
ley output is about £10,000,000 annually. Copi>cT, 
gold, and coal are also mined in Cape Colony. 
The average output of Cape copper is about 80,000 
tons of ore annually, and that of coal ajjproaches 
200,000 tons per £innum. The gold output is small. 
There are a few manufactories in the colony, but 
the prevailing high wages and the low tariff pre- 
vent a general policy of manufacturing enterprise. 
The manufactories include flour mills, breweries, 
tobacco, factories, tanneries, sawmills, and coach 
works. 

Natal 

Natal is often called “the Garden of South 
Africa” She lacks the "wide stretches of flat 
veldt land possessed by her sister colony to the 
west, but she has not the disadvantage of scarcity 
of water. The colony is a comparatively nar- 
row strip, rising from the seacoast to the high 
Drakensberg Mountains, and consists of well- 
watered terraced land. The crops are of a sub- 
trox>ical nature. The chief cereal crops are maize 
and Kafir corn, but cane sugar and tea are staple 
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industries of increasing importance, and the culti- 
vatiou of wattle, the bark of which is a valuable 
tanning agent, is a paying form of agriculture 
much favoured by Natal. Around the city of 
• Durban there are many market gardens, chiefly 
in the hands of British Indians, whose activities 
and thrift are causing them to oust white enter- 
prise from agricultural and commercial pursuits 
to which they apply themselves. Cotton has been 
introduced into the colony, but has not reached 
important proportions. Many fruits grow pro- 
fusely in Natal, and the abundance of one fruit 
has earned for the colonist of Natal the nickname 
of “banana skin”. About 5000 acres are under 
tobacco, which is consumed locally. The wool 
industry is making considerable headway, and the 
exports of wool are of fair proportions. 

The coal mined in the north of Natal is of good 
quality, and the production has assumed consider- 
able volume, the output finding its way more and 
more beyond tne boundaries of the colony. Dur- 
ban has developed into a coaling port of some 
importance. Many other minerals are known to 
exist, but none has yet l)een exploited to any 
extent. Attention is being paid to copju'r de- 
posits of supposed value, but the industry of 
•.■op})er- mining cannot yet he said to bo estab- 
ji>>hed. Eflorts to work gold have met with only 
meagre succ''ss. 

The manufacturing industries of Natal are in- 
considerable. cougar has been mentioned, and it 
finds its way into the other South African 
Colonies, as will be noticed hereafter. 'Wagon 
building is also of some importance, and there 
is a little iron working. 

Orange Free State 

In the Orange Free State more than in any 
other colony of the sub-continent, the Government, 
through its Department of Agriculture, affords 
practical assistance to farming upon scientific prin- 
ciples. There are several experimental farms and 
forest stations with regular lectures by spetialists, 
the scope of the activities of the department in- 
cluding farm work, forestry, horticulture, dairy 
farming, and the care of stock. The country is 
suited for stock-rearing more than for field farming; 
but cereals — maize, wheat, oats, barley — are pro- 
duced, as well as vegetables and fruits, which find 
their way north into the Transvaal. Tobacco is 
also cultivated. Stock-raising and sheep-farming 
are extensive, and the exports from these industries 
consist of wool, hides, cattle, and dairy produce. 
Rinderpest and drought sometimes upset the cal- 
culations and destroy the hopes of the farmers; 
but the former is much less frequent than it was, 
VOL. IL 


and artificial measures are mitigating the evils of 
the latter. 

Coal is worked extensively in the north of the 
colony, and the famous Jagersfontein mine yields 
the purest diamonds found in South Africa, al- 
though the output has an annual value only one- 
tenth that of Kimberley. 

Manufactures are practically non-existent. A 
few years ago a Commission, after considering 
the whole question and taking expert evidence, 
recommended a system of bounties for the estab- 
lishment and prosecution of certain industrial 
enterprises, such as the manufacture of cement, 
woollen cloth, jams, and earthenware, but effect 
was not given to these recommendations. Still, 
the sense of popular opinion is towards reasonable 
public encouragement of enterprises for the good 
of the community. 

Transvaal 

The land of the Transvaal is much better fitted 
for stock -rearing than it is for tillage, although 
there are some portions of it well suited for grow- 
ing cereal and other croi^s. It is a wide area, 
more than twice as large as the Orange Free State, 
but not so well developed, partly because of the 
natural drawbacks, and partly because of the 
greater attractions of the Rand gold mines as a 
j means of winning wealth. The colony does not 
grow nearly enough for its own needs. The prices 
for produce are high, but labour is expensive, and 
! the loss by hailstorms and locusts is said to aver- 
age 20 per cent of the crops. Tillage is chiefly 
for forage, but the tobacco crop is important. The 
chief stock on Transvaal farms consists, in the 
order of numerical importance, of sheep, cattle, 
pigs, and horses. 

The gold-mining of the Witwatersrand district 
overshadows every other industry, and here within 
a small area is the chief gold-producing district in 
the world, which yields about five times the value 
of the precious metal recovered by either Aus-* 
tralia or the United States, the two other great 
gold countries. The output of coal is also in- 
creasing, and, although of rather poor quality, 
it finds a good local market. 

The Pretoria district has taken its place as a 
great diamond district, due to the presence of the 
Premier mine, which yields stones of a size and 
quantity unequalled in any known diamond field 
in the world. Mine shafts are also penetrating 
the copper, tin, and lead deposits of the colony, 
which is abundantly endowed with almost every 
known mineral. 

The development of the colony must lie in its 
I mines for many years to come, and it will be a 
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long time before agriculture rises to the ability to 
meet domestic requirements. There are scarcely 
any manufacturing industries in the colony, if we 
except some local ironfounding, a little cement- 
making, brewing, and mineral-water manufacture. 
There is room for enterprises in manufacturing 
ventures, because the local consumption is good, 
and the supply markets are far distant, demanding 
heavy charges for transhipment by sea and rail. 

f 

Rhodesia 

Southern Rhodesia is a vast land, of which the 
possibilities have been barely ta})ped. The best 
parts for Europeans are those with an altitude 
of 4000 ft. and over, and these cover an area of 
about 26,000 sq. miles. The country is a great 
pasture land. The local market is very small at 
present, and any export market is far away, so 
that farming, in the sense of cereal cultivation, 
would not be profitable. The agricultural possi- 
bilities of the near future lie rather with tobacco 
and cotton, and great efforts are being made to 
develop these branches of agricultural industry. 
Some fruits can be grown with profit— such as 
oranges, lemons, and apricots — but the advent of ! 
the rainy season before the full rii'>ening of most 
fruits would render them unfit for the exjjort 
market. 

Stock-raising in Southern Rhodesia has proved 
a hazardous undertaking. Seemingly successful 
for a time, it has more than once l>een almost wiped 
out by the disease known as red water, which, how- 
ever, has been less virulent than formerly for many 
years. There is little stock except cattle, which 
are used for draught purposes. As a sporting 
ground the colony offers great attractions. 

The chief wealth of Rhodesia lies in its gold 
deposits, and these, though far from having the 
richness of the Rand, have made continuous 
progress in output since the close of the South 
African War. The coalfields of Wankie have 
given Rhodesia a valuable economic asset, and 
have cheapened considerably the cost of gold- 
mining, which formerly dejjended on timber fuel. 
Rut an assef^ potentially much more valuable, is 
the Zambesi Falls at Victoria, whose power, trans- 
formed by the dynamo, is being conveyed to the 
Rand to drive the machinery of the gold mines. 

North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia are 
not r f,lonies of the immediate future. The laying 
of ihi railway north from Victoria Falls through 
the in '1 zinc and copper deposits of North-Eastern 
RLode'sla is drawing that future nearer, but the 
plough n uht make many more furrows in Southern 
Rhodesia oefore the other Ridings of the Chartered 
Oomiiany attract settlers and residents. 


The Railway Policy 

f 

The railways of South Africa are owned by 
Government, and they are used as an in&trument 
to encourage domestic industry. There are dif- 
ferential railway rates in favour of South African 
produce. The adoption of these differential rail- 
w^ay rates was a concession to ftie farming interest, 
and by their agency farmers are able to find a 
market for their produce out of the immediate 
district where their farms are situated. Natural- 
ly, the differential railway rates favouring South 
African produce do not affect the consumption of 
local South African produce at the ports. But 
where there is railway haulage. South African pro- 
duce benefits as that haulage increases. The most 
pronounced effect of these rates is seen in the case 
of Natal sugar, which is made in the vicinity of 
Durban. But practically no South African sugar 
is consumed in Durban or its neighbourhood, be- 
cause imported sugar, even with the import duty 
added, can compete successfully with domestic 
production. Up country and in the other colonies 
Natal sugar is sold, because the railway freight 
enhances the price of imi)orted sugar more than 
! of South African sugar, which it: favoured by the 
differentiation. Natal sugar is sent by sea to Cai)e 
ports and inland from there, the lower freight 
from the subseiiuent railway haulage mord than 
counterbalancing the higher price of the sugar and 
the cost of sea transport. Other natural products 
and manufactured articles are also favoured by 
the South African railway freights. 

The policy of favourable treatment for South 
African produce may be i)olitically expedient, but 
economically it is wasteful. A far sounder i)olicy 
would be to raise the duty and lower the railway 
rates all round. At present Durban cats imported 
sugar and sends* her own sugar to other places. 
Certain money is wasted on the conveyance of 
that sugar to the points of consumption. If 
Natal ate her own sugar, that money would be 
saved to the community. Being economically un- 
.sound, the differential railway freights are bound 
to be discarded sooner or later, although their 
adoption may be justified in the present state of 
South African industrial development. 

South African Exports 

Our glance at the resources of South Africa has 
considered the various colonies seriatim^ but in 
regarding South Africa as an exporting community 
we may look at the country as a whole. From 
this point of view minerals far outweigh in value 
all other commodities, representing six -sevenths 
of the total exports. If we spread out a map of 
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South Africa and mark on it the mineral areas 
that are worked, we find that they are relatively 
insignifipant in comparison with the entire area. 
It must be remembered that of the minerals re- 
covered practically all is exported. Of food pro- 
ducts cultivated or raised, practically all is con- 
sumed within the country. Thus the export point 
of view gives a false perspective of the relative 
importance of the two groups. 

The great mineral is gold, and the value of the 
gold exported has risen to over £30,000,000 an- 
nually, and gives no sign of abating its increase. 
It represents three-fifths of the entire export value. 
The fact is the more remarkable when we consider 
that gold is practically non-existent in the Cape, 
Natal, and the Orange Free State. The diamonds 
of South Africa are likewise localized in a fe^v 
jioints. With a large map before us, we can i)ut 
one finger upon Kimberley, another on Pretoria, 
and yet another on Jagersfontein in the Orange 
Free State. Our three finger tips will cover the 
ground from which diamonds are ])rocured. Yet 
the value of diamonds ex])orted is about one-fifth 
of the entire export value. The other minerals 
are eoi)j)er, cojil, and tin. The annual value of 
Cape cojjpcr sliii)pi'd is about £700,000. Coal is 
a little l(‘ss, but it is ex])')rted chielly for bunker 
use ^‘nd not as cargo. Then tin has been making 
imiortiiiit Tidvances in recent years, and i)romises 
to be a permanent pr(xluct of the Transvaal and 
Swaziland. 

A])art from minerals, the chief exjjorts of South 
Africa consist of wool and hair, hides and skins. 
The annual value of sheep’s wool exported, chiefly 
in the grease, is well over £3,000,000; and the value 
fjf hides and skins exi)orted approaches a million 
sterling, half being for shee]>skins, and the re- 
mainder for ox and cow hides and for goatskins. 
Angora hair also a])proaches the million mark. 
Ostrich feathers re])resent a value of nearly 
£:2,000,000 in the annual export bill ; but the ostrich- 
feather trade is the sport of fashion, and it experi- 
ences lean years alternating with i)ros] lerity. Of 
cereal products a little maize is exporteef, but the 
quantity is small, and bark, chiefly wattle bark 
from Natal, represents a value of about £150,000 
annually. 

Other products which may have reached us 
from South Africa must be regarded as exixiri- 
mental and exhibition shipments rather than in 
the light of regular trade. We may visit a South 
African exhibition, and, from the display of fruits 
and herbs, wines and brandies, we may imagine, 
unless we know our South Africa, that the sub- 
continent holds stores of these things aAvaiting the 
orders of the mother land. But if we were to try 
to purchase a hundred barrels of these inviting 


apples, or fifty botes of these luscious plums, we 
should probably find that the quantity for which 
we ask is not in the market. These things are 
show exhibits, intended to teach the possibilities 
of the country to possible settlers. The time may 
come when these fruits and wines will be staple 
stock of the London stores, but for many years 
there will be little if any suriflus from the do- 
mestic demands. There is reason why ultimately 
the fruits of •the Southern Hemisphere should find 
a market at good prices in Britain. Autumn in 
•South Africa is springtime in Britain, and South 
African fruits are available when fruits grown 
in the Northern Hemisphere are out of season. 

About 93 i)er cent of South Africa’s exports 
come to Britain, and only about 4 ]>er cent of their 
value reaches foreign countries. Germany takes 
more than half of the total to foreign countries. It 
may be tliat the trade agreement between Australia 
and South Africa will result in an expansion of 
trade relations between the two great colonies. 

Government exercises paternal care over certain 
of the industries of South Africa, and seeks to 
take what steps it can to prevent the rise of corn- 
j)etition in other countries. The export of ostriches, 
ostricli eggs, and Angora rams and ewes is i)ro- 
hibited. In North-Eastern Rhodesia an export 
duty of Ad. ])er lb. is charged upon wild rubber, 
and of 9d. y‘er lb. upon ivory. Apart from these, 
the only exi)ort duties in South Africa are those 
of i per cent ad valorem upon diamonds from 
Ca])e Colony, and of 1 per cent ad valorem upon 
diamonds from the Transvaal. 

Imports into South Africa 

When we turn from the export trade of South 
Africa to her inii>ovt trade, we find that the 
colonies are not so exclusively an imperial pre- 
serve. About 27 i)er cent of the import trade 
comes from foreign sources. The oroj)ortion of 
non -British trade must inevitably be large, for 
South Africa must inirchase large quantRies of 
]Wvisioris, such as bacon, butter, and tinned 
meats, of cereals and their products, such as wheat, 
flour, and rice, and of timber. W cannot ofier 
these, and our colonies can do so only to a small 
extent. But, apart from foodstuffs, there are 
many classes of merchandise that have fallen to 
the net of the toreign manufacturer. Agricultural 
implements, which form an important department 
of the import trade, come from America to a very 
great extent, and so do furniture, much hardware 
and tools, and a fair quantity of machinery. 
Belgian and German cement, Belgian, German, 
and Austrian glass and earthenware, Belgian tram- 
way materials and iron rods and sections, German 
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sewing machines — these are samples of depart- 
ments where Britain has lost her preponderance. 

Trade in South Africa is keenly contested. The 
inevitable bad time through which the country 
passed immediately after the war made the con- 
test more keen. A* quarter of a million of soldiers 
were suddenly withdrawn from the country, and 
the expenditure that had maintained them there 
suddenly ceased. The Boer farmers returned from 
their prison camps to wundowless, flcorless farm- 
houses, to stockyards with no stock, to implement I 
sheds with no farm implements. These things had< ! 
to be provided and paid for with profits still to be ; 
made. Credit was strained. New troubles began. ! 
The process of absorbing what was beyond the ; 
weakened ability of the country’s digestive ix)wers , 
has taken time, and has been accompanied by dis- ■ 
orders. That South African troubles have not 
been far more acute during the years since the i 
war is a circumstance due to the fundamental , 
stability and industry of the farming classes. 

An enterprising agricultural class is needed to , 
engage in dairying, grazing, tea, coffee, sugar, and ; 
cotton planting, and horticulture. Of skilled 
labourers, it is said, the engineer is most required. 

The Customs Union 

Prior to 1906 the various colonies and protec- 
torates in South Africa had independent Customs 
regulations and independent Customs tariffs. But 
in 1906 the South African Customs Union came ; 
into being, and the mutual Customs agreement 
oecamc operative on May 1 of that year. The 
convention under which it was formed made one 
fiscal entity of the Cai>e, Natal, the Orange Free ' 
State, the Transvaal, and Southern Rhodesia. At ‘ 
the same time provision was made for the admis- 
sion of Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Swaziland, and Barotseland or North - AVestern 
Rhodesia. A uniform tariff now prevails through- 
out British South Africa, and it is i)ossible to con- 
sider t]je entire territory as one importing market, ' 
although, naturally, tlie requirements of different ■ 
parts of it demand different classes of goods. , 

South Afric®, is one of the four great colonial ■ 
markets that have adopted a scheme of jjreferential 
Customs duties for British products and manufac- 
tures. The British preferential tariff of the South 
Afric.LTi Customs Union extends to goods the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Britain, Canada, the Aus- 
tralian \ 'oramonwealth, and New Zealand. The 
amount rebate secured to such goods under the 
preference tariff is either 3 yjer cent of the value of 
the goods oi approximately equal to that amount. 
AVhen goods are subject to ad valorem duties, the 
preferential rebate is 3 per cent of the value of the 


goods; when the duties are “mixed”, that is to 
say, where the same articles a'i-e subject to both 
a specific duty and an ad valorem duty, the re- 
bate is the same, namely, 3 per cent of the value 
of the goods ; and where the duty is only sjiecific 
in its incidence the rebate varies, but is gener- 
ally approximately equal to 3^oer cent of value. 
Many articles on the South African Customs 
Schedule carry a duty of 3 per cent ad valorem] 
this means that the duty at the rate specified is 
paid if the goods are the produce or manufacture 
of countries other than those mentioned above, 
but that if they are the produce or manufacture 
of Britain, Canada, New Zealand, or Australia, 
they enter South Africa free from duty. The com- 
mon rate of duty upon fully manufactured articles 
is 15 per cent, which is the non-preference duty; 
the preference duty upon such goods is 12 per cent. 
The customs Schedule is long and the duties varied, 
but the following will serve as samples : — 



General Tariff 

Preferential 

Tai iff. 

Silk anil cotton thread 

1.0 per cent. 

15 

12 per cent. 

Blankets and rugs 

112 „ 

Apparel 

15 

12 „ 

Iron pigs, bars, and | \ o 
sheets . . ” 

Free. 

"Wire rope 

3 „ 


IMachineiy 

Harness and saddlery 

3 „ 

25 

Id. per gal. 

22 per cent. 

Mineral oil 

Id per gal. 

Candles 

OS’, per 100 lb. 

4.S. 2d. j>cr 100 lb. 

Bacon 

11s. Sd. i)er cwt. 

0.s‘. 4d per cwt. 

Butter 

21s. 

I las*. Hd. „ 

"Wheat 

l.«;. 2d. per 100 lb. 

Is. per 10() lb. 

Flour 

2s- 4^. „ „ 

2.S per gal. 

2s. „ ., 

Beer . . 

Is. lO^d per gal. 

Spirits 

m. „ 

4s. i>er lb 

19s. 

Tobacco manufactured 

4s. per lb. 


(See also Chapter fl of this Part.) 

South Africa, like India, places additional taxes 
on sugar of which the growth or manufacture is 
encouraged by bounties in its country of origin. 
The sugar - producing countries whose product 
comes under such special taxation in South Afiica 
are Australia, Denmark, Spain, Japan, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Rumania, Russia, Chile, and Nica- 
ragua. 

The Transvaal, by the terms of the Convention 
of 1906, admits free of duty all articles, except 
spirits, which are the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the Portuguese province of Alozambique. 
Goods made in any prison or penitentiary are pro- 
hibited from entering any part of the territory of 
the South African Customs Union, and the im- 
portation of opium is permitted only for medicinal 
purposes. 

To enjoy the preferential treatment, an invoice 
for British goods entering the South African Cus- 
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toms Union should be attached to a certificate, of 
which the followifig is the accepted wording;— 

■l- ; ; ; o' 

the articles included in this invoice, have the means of 
knowing, and* do hereby certify, that the said invoice, 
being from myself, and amount- 
ing to •. , is true and correct; 

that all the articles included in the said invoice are 

hona fide the growth, produce, or manufacture of 

and that a substantial portion of 

the labour of that country has entered into the produc- 
tion of every manufactured article included in the said ( 
invoice to the extent of each article of not less than one- 
fourth of the value of every such article in its present 
condition ready for export to 

(Signed) 

Dated this day of , 19 .. 

For postal packets of a value of less than £10, 
the following certificate suffices if the goods are 
not merchandise for sale. It should be written 
on the parcel at the time of posting. 

Every article herein, to the extent of at least one- 
fourth of its present value, is hona fide tl e produce or 
manufacture of 

Signature of render, 

In the presence of Postal officer. 

Pa ted at 

Rhodesian Preference 

Upon a good many articles Rhodesia giants a 
special preferential tariff in addition to the prefer- 
ential tarifi* of the South African Customs Union 
as already described. The scope of the Rhodesian 
j>referential tariff also is wider than that of the 
South African preferential tariff, and embraces 
the whole British Empire — not only Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The special 
Rhodesian preference is in amount equal to 2 or 
3 per cent of the value of the goods. Thus the 
general tariff in South Africa may be 25 per cent, 
the preferential tariff in South Africa 22 per cent, 
and the special Rhodesian preferential tfifriff 20 per 
cent. Also, if the general South African tariff is 
15 per cent, and the South African preferential 
tariff 12 per cent, the Rhodesian preferential tariff 
is 9 per cent. But some articles of British manu- 
facture entering Rhodesia — such as beverages, 
biscuits, saddlery, and certain printed matter- 
are subject only to 9 per cent instead of to the 22 
per cent of the South African preferential tariff. 

Commercial Travellers 

The various colonies and protectorates com- 
prising the South African Customs Union have 


' framed many onerous regulations pressing heavily 
upon commercial travellers seeking to do busi- 
ness within their borders. Perhaps one of the 
effects of South African federation will be the 
reduction of these regulations to uniformity, and 
a lightening of their weight. -Duty is charged on 
samples at port of entry, and refunded if the 
traveller leaves the country within twelve months. 
Travellers may secure permits to carry their 
samples from one colony to another. 

There are specific regulations regarding com- 
i mercial travellers in the different colonies. 

Cape Colony. — A commercial traveller's licence 
is necessary. If taken out before July 1 in any 
year the charge is £50, and the licence is good 
until December 31 of that year. If the licence 
be taken out on or after July 1, the charge is £25. 
But a six -months' licence cannot be taken out 
before July 1 of any year. The fees mentioned 
permit the traveller to represent only one house, 
and for every additional house represented the 
price of a licence is increased by £5. If a traveller 
be domiciled in the country for any length of time, 
and import goods to the value of not less than 
£1200 in any year, he need take out only an im- 
porter’s licence, wffiich costs £12 from any date 
anterior to July 1 until December 31 of the same 
I year, or £6 from any date after July 1 until 
December 31 of the same year. If a commercial 
traveller is a direct representative of a joint-stock 
company, and holds a power of attorney for his 
company, he must pay a joint-stock company 
licence, wffiich is Is. per £100 of the subscribed 
capital of the company. On the railways com- 
mercial travellers are allow^ed to travel first class 
I upon payment of second-class fare, and excess 
upon samples is charged at half the usual rates. 

Natal. — A commercial traveller requires a 
licence costing £10 from any date before July 1 
up to December 31 following. If taken out on or 
after July 1 the charge is £G. There is also a 
joint-stock-company tax, under which any joint- 
stock company having an office in the cplony is 
liable to a tax of £1 upon every £1000 of sub- 
scribed capital or part thereof ; but the maximum 
tax is £50, or if it can be proved that the turn- 
over in the colony for the year has not exceeded 
£1000, the tax will be only £10. On the Natal 
Government Railways commercial travellers are 
allow^ed double the ordinary luggage allowance, 
and the excess charge is only half the ordinary 
excess charge. 

Orange Free State. — The commercial travel- 
ler's licence costs £5 for three months. Resident 
agents of British firms holding stock in the colony 
must take out an ordinary shopkeeper’s licence 
as well as a commercial traveller’s licence. Com- 
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mercial travellers may, on application, receive 
a permit entitling them to travel first class by 
paying second class fare, but the permit must be 
renewed every three months. Double the free 
luggage is allowed, and excess is charged at half 
rates. 

Transvaal , — Commercial travellers* licences cost 
£10 per year or £6 per half-year; but licences 
expire on June 30 or December 31, and if a licence 
is taken out at a time other than the beginning of 
the periods, the charge is proportionate to the time 
it has to run. Travellers wishing to dispose ofc 
their samples can do so only by obtaining a tra- 
velling trader’s licence costing £30 per annum, 
or £8, 55. per quarter. Commercial travellers are 
allowed double the ordinary free luggage, and pay 
only half rates on excess quantity. 

Btchuaiialand Protectorate. — Licence, £10 per 
annum; and a commercial traveller must have a 
separate licence for each house he represents. 
Railway privileges are as in Cape Colony. Resi- 
dent agents also require a £10 licence. 


Weights and Measures 

The British Imperial weights, measures, and 
currency are legal in South Africa; but in addition 
to the long ton of 2240 lb. the short ton of 2000 lb. 
is used, and the hundredweight of 100 lb. The 
leaguei ( = 128 imperial gallons^ and the muid ( = 
3 imperial bushels) are still in use. The morgen 
( = 21 16 acres) is in use as a land measure. In 
practice, banks and merchants charge one shilling 
commission on Bank of England notes. 

British Trade Representation, — H.M. Trade 
Commissioner, Cape Town. There are correspond- 
ents of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade, at Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Pretoria, Johannes- 
burg, Bloemfontein, and Bulawayo. The Govern- 
ment Secretary at Maseru is the correspondent 
for Basutoland, and there is a correspondent for 
Bechuanaland at Francistown. 

South African Trade Enquiry Offices. — These 
are established in London for the Cape, Natal, 
the Transvaal, and Rhodesia. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


The total area of the British West Indies is 
estimated to be slightly in excess of 12,000 sq. 
miles, which is about one-fourth the size of Eng- 
land. The total population is about 1,600,000, and 
two-thirds are negroes. (See “ British Guiana ”.) 

Shipping 

The West Indies are reached by the sailings of 
the Royal Mail Company’s steamers from South- 
ampton, by the Imperial Direct Line of steamers 
from Bristol fortnightly, and by the Leyland Line 
from Liverpool at frequent intervals. 

The vessels of many lines ])ly between British 
West Indian ports and the ports r»f the L^nited 
States. The Bahamas are served by the Ward 
Line a^d the Bahama Steamship Company, both 
sailing weekly from New York. Trinidad is reached 
from the same port by the Trinidad Line fort- 
nightly, and by the Royal Dutch Line every three 
wec'ks. The only direct service from the LTnited 
States to Barbados, Bermuda, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and St. Christopher is by the Quebec 
Su amship Company, vdth sailings every "ten 
days. 

The direct services between the United States 
and Jaj ciica are as follow: Atlas Line and Kerr 
Line frt*jn New York at least weekly; Peninsular 

Occidental Steamship Company fiom Nassau to 
Miami, Fla : the United Fruit Company’s steamers 
from New Vork. Baltimore, Boston, and Phila- 


delphia; West Indian & Pacific Line from Now 
Orleans bi-monthly; American Mail Steamships 
Company from Boston and Philadel[>hia ; and the 
Independent Line from New York. 

Jamaica 

The largest island is Jamaica, which, with an 
area of 4207 miles, is more than half as large as 
Wales, and has a population of about 840,(K)0, 
chiefly negroes, but including 13,000 East Indians. 
The political and commercial capital is Kingston, 
with a population of 46,600. The resources of 
Jamaica are entirely agricultural, and consist of 
fruit, chiefly bananas and oranges, sugar, rum, 
coffee, cocoa, and dye woods. Britain purchases 
little more than 20 per cent of the total exports, 
which come to about £2,000,000 annually; the 
United States is the chief customer, taking 60 per 
cent of the total value exported. The Turks and 
Caicos islands are attached to Jamaica politically. 
Their total area is only about 170 sq. miles, and 
their population about 6000. They are valuable 
on account of their salt, sisal, and sponges. Two- 
thirds of the export value consists of salt, and 
the United States purchases most of the total pro- 
duce sent from the islands, which, however, comes 
to only about £25,000 annually. Salt exported 
pays a duty of 10 per cent of value. The Cayman 
Islands, with an area of 55 sq. miles and a popu- 
lation of about 6000, are also attached to Jamaica 
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for administrative purposes, and export cocoanuts, 
turtle, rope, turtle shell, and cattle. 

The Bahamas 

The Bahamas are a chain of some 3000 islands 
and rocks, but only twenty of the islands are 
inhabited. The t3tal area is a little larger than 
that of Jamaica, and the population is about 
60,000, mostly negroes. The chief island is New 
Providence, which has an area of 58 sq. miles, 
and contains Nassau, the capital (12,000), which 
has become a favourite winter resort for Ameri- 
cans. The agricultural industries lie chiefly in 
fruit — pineapples, oranges, and tomatoes — ^and in 
sisal fibre, the output of which is on the increase. 
Sponges, turtles, pearls, and ambergris are also 
exported. The value of the entire exports (which 
go chiefly to the United States) come to about 
a quarter of a million sterling annually. A few 
ex])ort duties are levied — guano, 10s. per ton; 
I)ineapple or sisal slips, \\d. each ; earth, lO.s. 
per ton; and wrecked goods, lA per cent of value. 

Barbados 

Barbados is an island with an area of 166 sq. 
miles, being therefore a little larger than the Isle 
of ^'igh t, '^nd a j)opulation of about 2(X),(X)0. The 
oapitiil is Bridgetown (30,000). The chief indus- 
tries are canc' sugar and cotton. There are about 
400 sugar works and several rum distilleries. Cot- 
ton cultivation is increasing in importance, and 
the {innual export of this commodity is valued at 
aoout £6 l), 000. Glance-pitch or manjak, a bitu- 
minous fuel, is also exi)orted. 

Leeward Islands 

The Leeward Islands consist of Antigua, St. 
Kitts -Nevis, Dominica, Montserrat, the Virgin 
Islands, and some smaller islands of minor im- 
portance. The entire area is 704 sq. miles, about 
that of the county of Surrey, and the total popula- 
tion is 1 40,000, of whom just over 5000 are whites. 
The chief town and commercial centre is St. John, 
in Antigua, with a population of about 10,000. 
The town of Basseterre, on St. Kitts-Nevis, is about 
the same size. The chief products of the various 
islands are as follows : — 

Sugar, pineapples. 

Barhvda and Redonda^ dependencies of Antiguui, 
— Salt, phosphate of lime, and cattle. 

St. Kitts-Nevis. — Sugar, cotton. 

Anguilla.^ a dependency of St. Kitts-Nevis . — 
Salt, phosphate of lime, cattle, ponies, vegetables. 

Dommica.— Cocoa, limes, coffee, fruits, spices. 


Montserrat. — Sugar, limes, coffee, cocoa, cotton. 

Virgin Islands.-^^ugsj:^ cotton. 

The value of the export trade of the Leeward 
Islands is about £500,000 annually, and this in- 
cludes exchange trade between the five different 
presidencies into which the islands are arranged 
politically. The exports to the United Kingdom 
are of the annual value of aboi.t £200,000, and 
they have made rapid movements upwards since 
the beginning of this century, chiefly owing to 
increase in sugar, fruit juice, and fruit. Export 
^duties are levied in Montserrat and Dominica 
upon animals and most of the other products of 
the islands; in the Virgin Islands, upon animals 
and a few vegetables; and in St. Kitts-Nevis, 
upon sugar and rum. 

Windward Islands 

The Windw^ard Islands have a total area of 
506 sq. miles, wdiich is about half that of Derby- 
shire, and the jiopulation is about 180,000. 

Grenada is the seat of the governor, and has an 
area of 140 sq. miles and a population of 70,000. 
The caxjital is St George (5000). St Vincent has 
an area of 1 40 sq. miles and a population of 52,000, 
the capital being Kingstown (4500). St. Lucia 
has an area of 234 sq. miles and a population of 
55,000. The capital, Castries (8000), has a fine 
harbour. It is the chief naval coaling station in 
the West Indies. The products of the Windward 
Islands are as follows: — 

Grenada and the Grenadines. — Cocoa, fruits, 
cotton, spices. 

St. V'incent. — Arrowroot, sugar, cocoa, fruit, 
vegetables, live stock, poultry. 

St. Lucia. — Sugar, cocoa, tobacco, spices. 

The exports reach the average value of about 
£600,000 annually, including trade between the 
islands, but they fluctuate very much according 
to the productiveness of the season. Britain takes 
about half the exports. In St. Vincent there are 
small export duties upon arrowroot, cocoa, and 
cotton; and in Grenada upon cocoa, cotton, cot- 
ton seed, logwood, and spices. 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Trinidad and Tobago are politically attached to 
each other. The former is the larger, and has an 
area of 1754 sq. miles, so that it is a little larger 
than Lancashire, with a population of 330,000. 
The capital and chief town is Port-of-Spain, which 
has a magnificent harbour, and is a thriving com- 
mercial centre with a population of 54,000. The 
chief products of the island are cocoa, sugar, 
asphalt, and cocoanuts. The great asphalt lake 
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of Trinidad, 60 miles south .from the capital, is 
the most important source of that material. It 
covers nearly 100 acres, and is a source of peren- 
nial wealth to its proprietors. Tobago has an 
area of 114 sq. miles and a population of about 
20,000. The chi^f town is Scarborough, with a 
population of 1800. The products of Tobago are 
sugar, rum, cofton, and tobacco. The exports of 
Trinidad and Tobago total an annual value of 
about £3,000,000, of which one-fifth ^each Britain, 
chiefly asphalt. But the export value includes 
transhipment consignments, and does not consi^. 
exclusively of domestic produce. Certain articles 
from Trinidad pay export duty — asphalt, cocoa, 
coffee, copra, molasses, rum, sugar, and cocoanuts. 

Value of the West Indies 

As a contributor to the requirements of the 
British market, the West Indies are valuable 
chiefly for their sugar, raw cocoa, bananas and 
oranges, raw cotton, ginger and other spices, dye 
extracts, lime juice, and asphalt. The value of 
Britain’s purchases from her West Indian posses- 
sions comes to about £2,000,000 annually. Al- 
though this is only about 22 per cent of the entire 
value of exports, it must be remembered that on 
account of the small fiscal areas into which the 
islands are divided up, export trade includes in- 
terinsular trade. There are no records showing 
what proportion of the exports from the group 
go to Britain, but the value is certainly not less 
than 50 per cent of the total. 

The import trade of the West Indies — consider- 
ing all the islands as a whole — is worth about 
9 millions sterling per annum, and of this value 
Britain contributes above 3^ millions. Almost 
three-quarters of a million is for cotton manufac- 
tures, and the other important departments are 
leather goods, machinery, iron and steel, woollens, 
beer, soap, apparel, and haberdashery. 

Prospects 

It is improbable that the West Indies will wit- 
ness any rapi4 development or great expansion. 
The sugar industry has been under the blight of 
beet -sugar competition from continental Europe 
for many years, and although Canada, by its sur- 
tax against German goods, killed its importation 
of German sugar for a time, to the great profit of 
the W-ht Indian sugar planter, more than this is 
needed to place the West Indian sugar industry 
upon a firm basis. The fruit industry has been 
and IS being encouraged to good purpose. Covent 
Garden passes through its portals more West In- 
dian fruit than it has ever done before, and the 


I banana has to some extent supplanted the sugar 
I cane as a product of the W6st Indies. But the 
islands are small in area and incapable of much 
further development. Except for the asphalt of 
Trinidad, they have practically no mineral wealth, 
and there are no wide virgin prairie lands awaiting 
the plough of the settler. The^nresence of the black 
man means that the islands will not be developed 
by the sweat of white labour. Under the sunny 
skies and sub-tropical climate of the Caribbean, 
the black man has little temptation to develop 
unusual energy. Indeed, in regard to their com- 
mercial value to Britain, the islands need not be 
expected to improve much. The market is dis- 
tant, in spite of rapid transit. The opening of the 
Panama Canal, which will place the West Indies 
in the direct trade route from Europe to the Pacific 
coasts and islands, will benefit the islands some- 
what, but not so mucli as has been supposed. 
Full cargoes and through cargoes are the most 
economical forms of transport: the West Indies 
can offer only smaller and chance cargoes, that 
may scarcely pay to pick up. 

Domestic Manufacture 

There are no manufactures in the West Indies 
that compete appreciably with the manufactures 
of Britain, so that in the West Indian market 
competition is not with domestic production but 
with the United States, and to a small extent with 
continental Europe and with Canada. The recip- 
rocal trade between Canada and the West Indian 
islands is important and progressive under the 
fostering influence of the Canadian preferential 
tariff. 

There is no likelihood that domestic manu- 
faxiture will assume any importance in the West 
Indies so long as the present system of local 
fiscal barriers prevails. The entire market is 
small enough, but when it is broken up into 
thirteen distinct entities with tariffs around each 
one, the field of any individual market must be 
very restricted. 

Import Duties 

The Customs duties in the West Indies are 
many and various. With this varied tariff in 
force, and with some duties specific and some on 
a percentage basis in every one of the thirteen 
areas, it would be idle to attempt to give an exact 
and comprehensive statement of the duties in 
force. There is a generous free list in most of 
the territories. Most machinery is free, and, as 
a rule, if a duty would hamper public works or 
militate against the establishment of any industry, 
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no duty prevails. Apart from such cases, the ad 
valorem duties applying to many classes of goods 
ai:e as follows in the several fiscal entities : Baha- 
mas, 20 per cent; Turks and Caicos Islands, 10 
per cent; Jamaica, 16§ per cent; St. Lucia, 15 per 
cent; St. Vincent, 11 per cent; Barbados, 10 per 
cent; Grenada, 7i per cent; Virgin Islands, 10 
per cent; St. KittS-Nevis, 11 per cent; Antigua, 
13j per cent; Montserrat, 13j per cent; Dominica, 
12^ per cent; Trinidad and Tobago, 5 per cent. 
The areas to which the duties pertain are so small 
that in many cases they resemble octrois rather 
than Customs duties. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into any of the British West India 
Islands, except for sugar entering Barbados, and 
for animals from a port suspected of disease. 
Invoices must always be produced for goods 
chargeable with an ad valorem duty, and in some 
cases the charges for preparing and packing the 
goods for shipment must be entered separately. 

Local Regulations 

The conditions applying to trading differ in the 
various islands, hut in no case are commercial 
travellers opi)ressed by harsh laws. In none of 
islands do commercial travellers jiay for a 
licenCe as such. In most cases samjjles, even 
when ot value, are permitted to be taken into the 
i^land.s without payment of Customs duty, and, 
even when duty is charged, it is refunded in full 
when the goods are re-exported within a reason- 
able time. In Jamaica a deposit of 10 per cent 
in excess of the proper duty must be paid ni»on 


entry, and this is .refunded upon re-exportation. 
Resident agents in Jamaica must pay the local 
trading tax, which is £12, lOs. for a general factor 
or wholesale dealer. In Antigua several trading 
licences are enforced, the annual tax for a pedlar 
being 5s. ; for a person selling goods from a room 
or store, 25s.; for a resident agent, from 255. to £20, 
according to the amount of trade done. In Bar- 
bados anyone importing goods for sale must have 
a licence, the Jee for which varies in each case ; but 
the ordinary commercial traveller does not come 
jv'ithin the scope of this regulation. In Trinidad 
and Tobago samples must be re-exported within 
two months if the duty paid upon entry is to be 
refunded. 

The legal currency of the British West India 
Islands is the British system of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but in some of them, such as Dominica, 
8t. Kitts, Trinidad, and Tobago, some traders and 
local banks reckon in dollars and cents (100 cents 
= 1 dollar = 4s. 2d.). Government accounts are 
kei)t in the Imperial currency. 

British Trade Representatives. — Correspondents 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade — Antigua^ the 
Treasurer, Antigua ; Bahamas., the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Nassau; Barbados, the Colonial Secretary, 
Bridgetown ; Dominica^ the Treasurer, Dominica ; 
Grenada^ the Collector of Customs, Grenada ; 
Jamaica, the Colonial Secretary, Kingston; Mont- 
serrat, the First Treasury Officer, Montserrat ; St. 
Kitts-Nevis, the Assistant Treasurer, St. Kitts ; St. 
Lucia, the Administrator, St. Lucia; *S'^. Vincent, 
the Su])ervisor of Customs, St. Vincent; Trini- 
dad, the Collector of Customs, Port -of- Spain ; 
Virgin Islands, the Commissioner. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


The area of Canada is estimated at 3,745,500 
sq. miles. This grand total includes the area of 
lakes and rivers, and if these are deducted from 
the estimate, the area is about 3,620,000 sq. miles, 
a land surface sixty-two times the area of England. 
Much of it is frozen north land that will never be 
productive except perhaps after long geological 
epochs, and this portion must of course be dis- 
counted in the reckoning of Canada’s economic 
assets. But the area of productive land is much 
vaster than Canadians themselves dreamed of 
twenty years ago, and the railway and the plough 
are making valuable thousands of square miles 
once deemed forbidding or worthless. As man 
changes the face of nature, this area will be ever 
widening, and the close of the century in which we 
now live will see Canada’s population and indus- 
trial activities multiplied many times from present 


figures. The population of Canada is estimated 
at about 7,000,000. 

Ports 

Of the various ports to which ocean-going vessels 
have access in Canadian territory, ^Montreal is, 
from the point of view of the British trader, en- 
titled to the chief place, notwithstanding that the 
tonnage of vessels entering and clearing there is 
not quite so large as that at Victoria in British 
Columbia. Halifax in Nova Scotia ranks third, 
followed in the order of importance by Vancouver 
(British Columbia), St. John (New Brunswick), 
Quebec, and Sydney (Nova Scotia). The last- 
named place is of importance as being the port 
of communication for Newfoundland, and the chief 
coaling port in the east of Canada. 
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For years past the Manitobans have discussed 
the feasibility of opening up railway communi- 
cation with Hudson Bay and establishing a port 
there. Such a port would confer the great advan- 
tage of providing an outlet for Manitoba wheat 
and other produce during later months of the year 
than is at present possible by the railway and 
canal service to the St. Lawrence, owing to the 
earlier blocking of the river by ice. The railway 
journey to Hudson Bay would, moreover, be con- 
siderably shorter than that to the St. Lawrence. 
Port Simpson is the Pacific terminus of the new 
Canadian Northern Railway. Its development 
into an important commercial centre is inevitable, 
but being on the other side of the world, so to 
speak, it will be of little direct importance to 
British exporters. 

Shipping 

The Atlantic steamer services to Canada are the 
Allan Line to Quebec and Montreal from Liverpool 
weekly and from Glasgow weekly ; the Allan and 
Furness Line from Liverpool to Halifax fort- 
nightly; the Canadian Pacific Line and the MTiite 
Star -Dominion Line from Liverpool to Quebec 
and Montreal weekly; and the Donaldson Line 
from Glasgow to Quebec and Montreal fortnightly. 
It must be remembered that the ports of Montreal 
and Quebec are closed from November to April. 

Commercial Centres 

The commercial centre of Eastern Canada is 
Montreal, and that of lower Ontario is Toronto. 
These towns are the hubs of trade in Eastern 
Canada. Winnipeg, the capital of ^fanitoba, for- 
merly looked to Montreal as its commercial 
metropolis, but it will in a few years rival the 
older city. In one generation Winnipeg has ad- 
vanced from a village to a city of some 150,000 
inhabitants. Its nearest neighbours as cities are 
Duluth, St. Paul, and Minneapolis (in the State 
of Minnesota), and there is with these centres a 
good deal of commercial intercourse, which would 
be more intimate but for the tariff boundary. In 
Eastern Canada, Quebec is a good commercial 
centre, but is overshadowed in size and impor- 
tance by Montreal. Montreal lies at the gate of 
Ontario, which is the progressive manufacturing 
province. Quebec lies in the centre of the pro- 
viricf' of the same name, which is essentially agri- 
cultural, not manufacturing, the province of the 
Fren<. n Canadian, the contented peasant who is 
not possessed of the ambition of his Anglo-Saxon 
compatriot. Sydney, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the c'^rminus of the inter-colonial railway, is 


the chief coaling port on the Canadian Atlantic, 
and will be an important commercial metropolis, 
as it is becoming a manufacturing centre, when 
Cape Breton Island has become densely popu- 
lated. St John and Halifax are the seats of 
trade of the two maritime provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. They are too far 
from Montreal to be overshadowed by the latter, 
and constitute independent commercial centres in 
themselves. 

Resources and Prospects 

The potentialities and prospects of Canada are 
great. Any figures relating to Canada, while they 
may be accurate at the moment wLen they are 
put on record, do not long maintain even approxi- 
mate accuracy. Events move fast. Progress is 
phenomenal. The vast hinterland of the north- 
west is receiving a steady stream of immigrants 
and settlers, attracted by the illimitable possi- 
bilities of the country, and heralded by the grunt 
of the locomotive as it winds its w’ay through 
what were once the preserves of the trapper and 
the buffalo. 

We shall first consider Canada as a contributory 
factor to the material wealth of the world and of 
the British Empire, examining the present positir n 
and i)otentialities in so far as they are and \Cill be 
of benefit to Britain and to the world at large. 

The great focus of the stream of Canadian 
immigration has been the north-west provinces, 
which comprise Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. In 1901 these provinces contained 54,625 
farms. In 1906 they contained 122,398 farms. 
These figures testify to the enormous and rapid 
growth. The greatest acreage is under spring 
w heat — aV) 0 ut 5,000,000 acres ; oats come next w ith 
barely half the hrea of w^heat; then barley claims 
half a million acres ; and flax, fall wheat, potatoes, 
and rye add a moderate quota to the total surface 
under tillage. Canadian exports of agricultural 
produce, in the brief space of the nine years prior 
to 1903, multiplied themselves by three. The 
great cereals are wheat, oats, and barley. The 
grand total of all cereals produced is 400 millions 
of bushels per annum, oats comprising more than 
half, wheat being one-fourth, and barley under 
one-sixth. The quantity has more than doubled 
in eight years, and there is no sign of slackening. 
Britain purchases more than half the grain pro- 
ducts exported from Canada, and the quantity and 
value are increasing year by year. 

In exports of stock the same progress is found, 
although for temporary causes Britain's purchases 
of horned cattle in 1907 and 1908 were lower than 
in the years immediately preceding. Yet Britain 
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purchases three-quarters of the value of all the 
live animals exported^ which is of about the value 
of millions sterling. Of provisions — including 
butter, cheese, eggs, lard, bacon, and tinned meats 
* — Britain purchases 98 per cent of the whole quan- 
tity exported, ‘which aggregates £7,500,000 an- 
nually. ^ 

The total produce of Canadian forests exported 
is ol the value of about £9,000,000, and Britain 
takes about 60 per cent, almost the entire remainder 
being taken by the United States, whose thinning 
wood supply is supplemented by the greater timber 
wealth across her northern border. Britain pur- 
chases Canadian timber in the form of spruce 
deals, deal ends, joists, and scantlings; while the 
United States jmrchases chiefly in the form of 
logs, spruce deals, laths, palings and pickets, joists 
and scantlings, jjlanks, boards, staves, and bark, 
which is used for tanning. 

The total products of Canadian mines exported 
in a raw or semi-raw state come to about £8,000,000 
annually. Of this value Britain takes less than 
4 i)er cent, the trade consisting of co])per ore, 
nickel matte, and a little silver and mica. The 
})roducts of the mine ex]»orted by Canada in 
order of value are silver, gold, copj)er, coal, nickel, 
asbestos, lead, gyi)suni, and mica. The recent 
infi'’e}i^e in the value of silver mined in Canada 
and (‘xported is j)henomenal. 

The Canadian fisheries have an export value 
which has ranged between £2,000,000 and 
£3, 000, 000. Almost a (juarter of this value comes 
from canned salmon, of aaIucIi nearly all is pur- 
chased by Britain. The ]n*incipal flsh caught and 
ex])orted are cod, haddock, ling and pollock, her- 
rings, lobsters, mackerel, and salmon. Distance 
prevents Britain from ])urchasing fresh fish from 
Canada, but for smoked and canned fish Britain 
is a good customer, though not the best. Great 
quantities of dried and })ickled fish find their way 
from Canada to the West Indies and Brazil, while 
France is a good buyer of canned lobsters. 

Manufactures 

So much for the natural products of Canada — 
the output of her fields, forests, mines, and fisheries. 
But she is a great manufacturing nation, and while 
she does not export fully manufactured articles in 
any measure commensurate with her importance, 
yet in some departments, such as in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements, she can teach the 
world. The total value of manufactured merchan- 
dise, in the restricted sense of the word, exported 
from Canada is about £6,000,000. Included in the 
list as principal articles are agricultural imple- 
ments, cordage and rope, drugs (chiefly patent 


medicines), leather, .whisky, and wood pulp; of 
less importance from the point of view of value 
are carriages and wagons, cottons, explosives, 
machinery, junk and oakum, musical instruments, 
oil cake, and furniture. The exports of Canadian 
joinery and boots and shoes have shown great 
decreases, chiefly because it is found more remune- 
rative to cultivate the domestic market. There are 
many other articles of less importance. The list 
given indicates what Canada is doing in export 
trade, and it also serves to show where further 
e:3^ansion in the field of exjjort is most likely to 
be manifested. 

The measure of industrial enterprise is not export 
but production. The value of the annual production 
of manufactured articles from the factories, mills, 
and foundries of Canada is about £150,000,000. 
Over 25 per cent of this value is for food products, 
the most important of the sub-groups being, in the 
order of their importance, flour - mill products, 
butter and cheese, meat, sugar, bread, and con- 
fectionery, preserved fish and canned fruit, and 
vegetables. In none of these articles is Britain 
a practical competitor, so that Canada’s increas- 
ing importance in the production of this class of 
manufacture competes not wutli Britain but with 
other countries, ])articulaily the United States, 
certain continental countries, and other British 
colonies. Canada, by competing for Britain’s im- 
port trade in these commodities, increases the 
supply and tends to lower x>nces in the mother 
country. In the next most important group — 
timber and timbc^ manufactures — in Canadian 
manufacturing industries the same remark ap- 
plies ; Britain is interested primarily as a pur- 
chaser of her colony’s output. The output in this 
group is of the value of over £22,5CX),000. The 
chief sub-groups are log products, lumber pro- 
ducts, furniture, wood pulp, cooperage, and wooden 
boxes. 

But in the group which ranks third in impor- 
tance Canada challenges Britain in her most im- 
portant industry, that of textiles. The output 
of Canadian textiles has reached the value of 
over £18,000,000 annually. This department of 
Canadian manufacture was most sev.erely hit by 
the British preferential tariff when the preference 
first came into vogue, and it was some time before 
the developing textile industry of Canada adjusted 
itself to the favourable terms of entry granted to 
the output of the factories of Britain. Although 
there was more cry than lost w^ool when the 
Canadian textile manufacturers raised their loud 
protest, the competition of British goods w’as keen 
in the early days of the preference ; but now the 
Canadian trade has adapted itself, and is expand- 
ing again with characteristic vigour. The day is 
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yet distant when Canada will be a serious com- 
petitor in the neutral markets of the world for the 
textile trade. Her own market absorbs nearly all 
she can turn out, and, in economy of production, 
her manufacturers cannot yet place themselves 
alongside the weaving factories of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where the inherited ability and the 
lower wages have cut manufacturing expense to 
a fine point. The chief sub-groups in the textile 
department of Canadian industry, in the order of 
their importance, are cottons, men^s factory-made 
clothing, women's factory -made clothing, ht.ts, 
caps, furs, hosiery and knitted goods, and woollen 
goods. 

The iron and steel industries of Canada come 
next in importance judged by output value. The 
value of the aggregate output is over £10,000,000. 
These figures do not include agricultural imple- 
ments, of which the output is large (£ 2 , 500 , 000 ) 
and the distribution wide. The most important 
sub-group in the department of iron and steel 
products is that of foundry and machine-shop 
products, comprising almost half the total value 
mentioned above. Wire and wire fencing, boilers 
and engines and bridges, are also important, ac- 
counting for a value of about £ 2 , 500 , 000 . Canada 
competes directly with Britain in the Dominion 
for iron and steel requirements, and as the domestic 
producing industry expands, it becomes ever more 
and more difficult for British firms to do business 
in the colony. A great proportion of what enters 
Canada is duty-free raw material for Canadian 
manufacturers; a large quantity consists of special 
machinery which Canada does not manufacture; 
and a good deal is cutlery in which Sheffield is 
still pre-eminent, in spite of a duty of 20 per cent 
under the preferential tariff. In goods of iron and 
steel Canada is able to compete in the markets of 
the world to a considerable extent, and the quan- 
tity that she exports now is not unimportant. 

In metal manufactures other than iron and 
steel Canada's output exceeds £10,000,000, and the 
wage earners number over 20,000. Although the 
value of output here is almost equal to that in iron 
and steel manufactures, the hands employed num- 
ber one-thb’d fewer, owing to the greater relative 
value of the non-ferrous metals. The establish- 
ments in this group include smelting works, 
brass foundries, jewellery-making establishments, 
]*lumbers’ supplies manufactories, silversmiths' 
sIk ps, metallic roofing factories, bedstead works, 
and lampworks. The metal refineries export the 
raw . upper, gold, and silver to the value of about 
half the output of £10,000,000 for the group; but 
apart from these refined metals not otherwise 
manufaLtured, almost the only item exported from 
this group is a little metallic roofing. 


These are the more important Canadian manu- 
facturing industries, and fliey are calculated to 
convey a fair impression of the character of Cana- 
dian manufacturing activities. Of less importance 
than those enumerated are the leather and bool 
and shoe industries, brewing and distilling, oil 
expression and refining, v^icle and car manu- 
facture, and the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments and electrical apparatus. 

Domestic Competition 

Britain's chief competitor in the Canadian 
market is not the United States of America but 
Canada herself. It has not been realized that 
Canada is developing, and has indeed develo})ed 
into a great manufacturing nation. In the eyes 
of those w’ho do not know her she is a sort of 
backwoods country under a soubriquet “Our Lady 
of the Snows”. But Canada is a hive of manu- 
facturing industry. The cash value of her manu- 
factures exceeds the aggregate cash value of the 
products of her waters, mines, forests, and fields. 
She is a great agricultural country, a great 
mineral country, and a great timber country; 
but more than all combined, she is a manufactur- 
ing country. 

There are two reasons why the man.,iii^the 
street seldom hears of this side of Canadian activi- 
ties. In the first place, it is not the wish of the 
Canadian manufacturer or of his workmen that 
the world should apj)reciate the industrial side 
of Canada’s position and ])rospects. The manu- 
facturer does not particularly wish to invite com- 
petition, and the workman prefers an immigration 
that is agricultural rather than artisan. A great 
influx of artisans would gorge the labour demand 
and tend to reduce wages. The Canadian Govern- 
ment is the best advertiser in the world, but its 
advertisements hold out golden prospects of bounti- 
ful harvests with homes and competence in the 
North-west. They do not indicate prospects for 
the mechanic or woodworker. Artisans are or- 
ganized. Their vote is solid, or could be made 
solid, and turned against any government, a de- 
partment of which threatened their interests. The 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association is also solid, 
and wields great political influence. Class interest 
is powerful here, and so the impression of sunny 
prairie and golden harvest is maintained and in- 
tensified, while there reigns a comparative silence 
regarding Canadian industry. Yet another reason 
has made for the same end. Canada exports a 
good deal of manufactured goods, but the quan- 
tity and value are small compared with the total 
output of the Dominion. Export trade is re- 
quired only when there is a surplus output to be 
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absorbed. In Canada we have a country that is 
developing with such rapidity that she can absorb 
nearly all her own output of manufactured articles, 
increasing in* volume and variety as these are. The 
c&,pital and ability of Canadian manufacturers are 
being, and have ‘for yfears been, strained to meet 
the demands of the domestic market. Story has 
been added to story, wing to wing, foundry to 
foundry ; spindles have been multiplied, branches 
started, new plant and machinery installed, until 
the enterprises of a few years ago have many times 
their former capacity, and still the demand of 
Canada herself is unsatisfied. The time is yet far 
off for a permanent slackening of Canada’s phe- 
nomenal growth, and during the coming years of 
rapid expansion Canadian manufacturers as a body 
will find themselves taxed to meet the market call 
within their own borders. 

Public Aid to Manufactures 

The attitude of federal, provincial, and muni- 
cipal governments in Canada towards manufac- 
turing enterprises is paternal and i)ractical. For 
instance, it is by no means an exceptional event 
that a man or a comj)any that proposes to start 
works should a])proach a municipality for assist- 
ant e.^^uch assistance may take the form of a 
niom‘y grant, a free site for works, water or jiower 
rights, or freedom from munici])al taxation for a 
certain number of years. These ])rivileges singly 
or in any combination have been granted in the 
]n\st to enable skill with limited capital to estab- 
lish entcr])rises that would carry direct benefit to 
the community. In such a case there must, of 
course, be some guarantee, such as a stated amount 
of money invested by the owners themselves, the 
employment of a certain minimum number of 
emi>loyees, or minimum output. But Canada is a 
land of easy op])ortunity lor pursuits even other 
than agricultural. 

The central government assists by the granting 
of bounties. Some of these bounties are jmrely 
fiscal, being designed to offset an export duty on 
raw material in its country of origin. Thus there 
is a small bounty on binder twine — 75 cents or 
about 3.«?. per 100 kilos — to compensate for the 
export duty on manilla fibre from the Philip- 
pines. In this way Canadian legislators discount 
the advantage which foreign governments seek 
for their subjects through the agency of export 
duties. The same spirit of fair play for the 
Canadian producer gave birth to the clause in the 
Customs tariff which prohibits entirely the im- 
portation of any goods manufactured or produced 
wholly or in part by prison labour. Also, if it 
be shown that any goods are being “dumped” 


into Canada, that is, sgld in the Canadian market 
at a lower price than that prevailing in the home 
of manufacture, the Canadian Customs charge, in 
addition to the ordinary duty, a sum equal to the 
difference between the “dumped” price and the 
selling price in the home of manufacture. Thus 
any advantage to be gained by dumping goes into 
the public treasury, and cannot compete against 
the Canadian producer and manufacturer in the 
Canadian market. 

But the application of the dumping clause is 
qualified, not sweeping. This special “ dumping ” 
duty must not exceed 15 per cent of value, and 
it is not imposed upon (a) goods on which the 
duty is already equal to 50 per cent of the value; 
(b) goods of a class subject to excise duty in 
Canada ; (c) sugar refined in the United Kingdom ; 
and (d) certain binder twines made from New 
Zealand hemp, istle or tampico fibre, sisal grass 
or sunn, or any mixture of these fibres. 

Bounties are also paid by the Canadian Govern- 
ment upon iron and steel made from Canadian 
ore by the electrolytic process, upon pig iron, 
puddled bars, steel, lead, and crude petroleum. 
The Canadian regulations affecting industry are 
always in a more or less fluid state. The practical 
assistance of the Canadian authorities is easily 
secured for manufacturing enterprises. Any new 
venture that embarks capital, if certain to redound 
to the benefit of the community, is assured of 
favourable consideration for public encouragement. 

But the imposition of export duties is not part 
of the ]>olicy of fostering Canadian industry or of 
guarding her reserves. It has occasionally been 
tried as a temporary measure. The only export 
duties in force are upon coal (2M. per ton) and 
coke (4jd. per ton) exported from British Columbia, 
and upon gold (Is. 6d. per ounce) exported from 
Yukon. 

Government and Trade 

In no country or colony in the world does the 
government take a more active and practical part 
in forwarding the interests of trade and manu- 
facture than the government in Canada. She is 
an example to the world in this resp( 5 (:;t. What 
a certain soap used to be among manufacturers, 
Canada is among exporting nations — the best and 
most thorough advertiser. Canadian trade com- 
missioners and commercial agents are dotted over 
the globe. Their functions are not circumscribed 
by merely giving statistical information to those 
who ap])ly for it. They act as agents in a real 
sen.se. Canadian manufacturers keep them sup- 
plied with catalogues, price lists, trade terms, and 
cash discounts, and they accept and transmit 
orders for consignments of goods to Canadian 
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manufacturers. Widespread as they are, they see 
openings for Canadian goods as they arise, and 
Canadian trade has benefited considerably by 
their activities. There are six Canadian trade 
commissioners in Britain, two in South Africa, 
and one each »in Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia, Indies, China, Cuba, France, 

Japan, and Mexico. The six who are resident in 
Britain are in Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Belfast, and Leeds. 

There is also the Canadian High Commissioner’s 
OflSce in London, where the concern of the officials 
includes, but is not limited to, trade matters, and 
the city trade branch of this office. There are, in 
addition to these, five commercial agents in the 
British West Indies, and one in Christiania who 
is agent for Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

A trade commissioner is an official whose time 
is devoted exclusively to the interests of Canadian 
trade, while a commercial agent may follow some 
other profession or occupation as Avell. All these 
officers are quite distinct from the immigration 
agents. Under such an elaborate and extensive 
organization, controlled efficiently and working 
harmoniously, is it surprising that Canada has 
taken among the exporting nations of the world 
a place high above that to which she would seem 
entitled, judged by her population alone? And is 
it surprising that the central force that created 
and controls this wonderful organization is leading 
Canada up the hill of progress at a greater x>ace 
than that of any other nation of equal population ? 
The statesmen of the Dominion have introduced 
into Canada’s national policy a spirit of practical 
commercial science. 

Imports 

The Canadian import trade has kept pace with 
Canadian progress in other fields. It has even 
satisfied Canadian ambitions, which are legitimate 
and vast. How Canadian import trade has in- 
creased is best illustrated by the statement that 
within twenty years it has multiplied itself by 
about three and a half. The sum of £70,000,000 
for one year’s imports is no mean figure. 

It is instructive to observe the progress of 
Canadian imports from Britain and from the 
^biited States respectively. Wliereas twenty years 
auM imports from the United States aggregated 
onlv about a million and a half more than those 
fro. ^ the United Kingdom, the difference is now 
i>'l ’oiibons sterling. The percentage proportions 
in Ib^'* were 38 73 and 4.5*8G for Britain and the 
Uni'eo State's respectivedy, and in 1908 these pro- 
portions were 2G‘83 and hS’lG respectively. And 
these figni* an* in spite of the British preferential 


tariff about which so much has been spoken and 
written, but about which people know so -little. 

America in the Canadian Market 

The struggle for trade in Canada has always 
lain between Britain and tjie United States, the 
two countries that claim 85 per cent of the entire 
Canadian import trade. Germany and France 
between them can boast only something less than 
6 i)er cent. The share of the former has suffered 
decline on account of as pretty a fiscal skirmish 
as is to be found in the annals of international 
trade, and France is benefiting on account of a 
favourable trade treaty made with Canada. The 
remaining 9 per cent of Canadian import trade is 
divided between the other countries of the world, 
including all the other British colonies. 

Why has the United States attained such a 
position of ascendancy in the Canadian import 
trade? The reasons are many and various. For 
the most part they are due to perfectly natural 
causes, and wdiile some of the sins of omission 
which it is usual to lay at the door of the British 
manufacturer have contributed to the loss of much 
trade by Britain, other influences have transformed 
the Canadian import market during a quarter of 
a century. 

The chief contributory factor to the develop- 
ment of the commercial situation in the import 
trade of Canada is summed up in tlie word ^‘geo- 
graphy”. The United States has the advantage 
of geographical position, and this means much 
more than is at first sight apparent. Montreal 
is the great commercial centre for Canada. The 
waterway of the St. Lawrence, by which alone 
economical transport of merchandise from Great 
Britixin can re^ach the stores of the importers in 
Central Canada, is closed for six months of the 
year. It is worldly wisdom that accepts the ver- 
dict of nature and buys to suit the needs of the 
case in the most accessible market, and for Canada 
the most accessible market is the L^nited States. 
The j^entiment of the colonial will carry him a 
little way towards giving a preference to Britain, 
but business instinct prevents him from going too 
far. The sentiment is national in its exiiression 
rather than individual, and there is wisdom in this 
also. A national concession is given by the entire 
community, but an individual concession involves 
private sacrifice. 

Community of tastes and interests that come to 
two people in close propinquity, with the only 
barrier between them a political one, has been 
y)otent in influencing trade in America’s favour. 
The steady flow of immigration and emigration 
across the border line mixes the peoples and gives 
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knowledge of each other, of their articles for use 
and ornament. Fashion and habit create prefer- 
ences for articles that were formerly looked upon 
as strange and unwelcome. 

American literature — the newspaper press, the 
magazine press, and the trade press — has for years 
been carrying the me|^ge of the American manu- 
facturer into the homes of the Canadian artisan 
and agriculturist, until the British press appeals 
to Canadian sympathy very little. The low rate 
at which American newspapers and magazines 
are allowed to pass through the Canadian post 
office department, and the high rate that has 
applied to British newspapers and periodicals, has 
militated against British trade not a little. This 
state of things at length occasioned action by the 
British Postmaster-General, who in 1907 instituted 
a magazine i)Ost from Britain to Canada whereby 
British ] periodicals can bo sent at a much lower 
rate than tliey can be sent by j)Ost to another 
address in the street ■where they are published. 
(JSee Part I, Chapter VII.) 

Canadian Buyers 

British manufactures exported to Canada filter 
tlirough jobbing liouses in the Dominion before 
the.^iijacli the letailer and the consumer. These 
jol>l)ing houses buy largely and pay cash. But 
the retailer and the smaller 'wholesale houses ever 
seek to get into closer touch with the manufai^turer 
and foreign nierehant, K\ery buyer wishes to buy 
direct if he can. The British manufacturer, as a 
rule, has never met this natural <lesire halfway, 
fput has been content with the trade that the big 
jobbing houses have b(‘en sending him. The 
American manufacturer, on the other hand, has 
met the Canadian retailer more than halfway. 
He has sent his traveller into tCe store of the 
latter, shown him samples, solicited orders, and 
oflered to o])en trading accounts with him. Is it 
suqHsing that the Canadian retailer has preferred 
to jmrchase American goods from the American 
manufacturer, when the British manufacturer lias 
vie'wed this wooing from a distance, content with 
his relations with the big Canadian jobber! 
American goods have found their way direct 
from American mills and foundries into the 
Canadian store, and there has been smaller and 
smaller space left for the products of British 
industry. Then has come a reflex action. Ameri- 
can differences have appealed to Canadian taste, 
and American goods, at first accepted, not on the 
merits of form or quality, but because of the con- 
venience of direct relationship with the manufac 
turer, have stayed on merit, and the British article, 
though admittedly possessing more lasting proper- 


ties, has come to be considered oldfashioned and 
inferior. Thus the market has been gradually 
shut down against the British product, and al- 
though an attempt was made in the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff Schedule to provide an equipoise 
for the American natural advantages, the attempt 
has had little effective result. The British manu- 
facturer, seeing himself pushed mor<5 or less from 
the Canadian market, has been content to let it 
remain so. Hejias bestirred himself very little to 
find an effective w^eapon to carry on the combat; 
h^lias refrained from studying the market to meet 
local tastes and requirements; he has, when re- 
quested, refused to revise prices, to modify designs, 
or to introduce new patterns; and now the trade 
has found other exponents wdio value it as of 
higher worth, prosecute it more energetically, and 
receive the rew'ards of their enterpri.se. 

Perhaps the British manufacturer was wise in 
his reluctance to devote special attention to the 
Canadian market. He has the world for his field, 
and a w’orld-wide trade. For him the Canadian 
market w’as not, as it w^as for the American manu- 
facturer, the next-door shop wffiere it was con- 
venient to call and easy to deliver goods. The 
natural handicap w^as against him, and his enter- 
prise may have been directed into other channels 
wdiere the return w^as more generous. But the 
fact is that in the Canadian market Britain com- 
mands very little more than one quarter of the 
import trade. 

A good many contracts are placed by Canadian 
municipalities for works and material. A prefer- 
ence is generally given to British imported goods ; 
but there is a strong local sentiment, and con- 
tracts arc often given to local producers at a price 
higher than tenders received from others. The 
])u]] of a 1)ribe is also not unknown, for municipal 
politics in Canada could be purer. There is a 
widesi)read belief tliyt British manufacturers are 
somewhat indifferent to Canadian trade, careless 
in meeting special requirements, and slow in de- 
livery. 

Import Duties 

We have already urged the importance of 
Canada as a manufacturing country. Canadians 
are alive to their opportunities and their possi- 
bilities. They have no intention of liam])ering 
their development as a manufacturing nation by 
any concession in tariff, even to the mother coun- 
try. “Canada first” is the motto graven upon 
the prow of their ship. If a preferential tariff 
is going to help Britain at the expense of the 
Canadian maker, then a fe^v bricks are added to 
the to]) of the wall. To Britain Canada says in 
effect: “There is so much trade that we cannot 
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do ourselves; someone has ^ot to have it, and we 
shall be glad to help you to have it”. Therefore 
she makes the tariff wall against Britain high, and 
that against the United States a good deal higher. 
But not one of the several tariff walls is low 
enough to allow any outsider, British or foreign, 
to compete against the Canadian manufacturer on 
any terms otfner than with great advantages in 
favour of the latter. 

There are a great many articles on the duty- 
free list, but they are all such as favour Canadian 
industry by being free. Many seeds are free, aj^d 
this favours agriculture; oysters and fish for 
stocking Canadian waters are free, for the benefit 
of the fishing interests; crude lime juice iz free, 
because it enters Canadian refineries; technical 
and educational books are free, because it iz no 
part of Canadian policy to tax scientific progress ; 
many classes of goods not manufactured in Canada 
are free, because, if there is nothing to protect, a 
tariff would be merely a tax with no compensating 
advantage in the form of a developing domestic 
industry; and half-manufactured goods for the use 
of Canadian manufacturers are duty-free until it is 
seen that the imx>osition of a duty would create 
or stimulate manufacture alj initio. The usual 
maximum duty on the general tariff is 35 per cent 
for fully manufactured goods, and the British 
preferential duty on such goods is usually from 
20 to 30 per cent. Semi-manufactured articles 
are subject to about half these duties, but to these 
general rules there are excei)tions, and any manu- 
facturer or exporter wishing to know what duties 
api)ly to the goods in which he is specially in- 
terested can learn the information only by investi- 
gating the Schedule for himself, or bj^ consulting 
the Board of Trade or Canadian Government 
officials. 

Preferential Tariff 

In 1896 Canada took the momentous step of 
deciding that British goods entering the Dominion 
should be jdaced ui>on a fiscal basis different from 
the g^iods of foreign countries. The rebate given 
was at first a rebate of 25 per cent of the duty 
chargeable, so that if an article of American or 
German or other foreign manufacture vras taxed 
at the rate of 30 per cent of value, the tax upon 
a ^imilar article of British manufacture was only 
2i': ]>er cent; and if the foreign article paid 20 
I)ei cut of value in duty, the British article paid 
only '5 per cent. The x^reference was consider- 
able, '.ad calculated to give British manufactures 
a good advantage in the Canadian market. A 
few years later — in 1900 — the preference was 
increased tc 33 j p^** l^be duty. Then 

Germany objected to Canada giving the mother 


country an advantage over the manufacturers of 
the Fatherland, and mulcted Canadian . goods 
entering her borders. She was unwise, because 
the balance of trade was in Canada’s 'favour in a 
fiscal fight. The action of Canada in return for* 
German reprisals was prompt. German goods 
were made subject to a surtax of 33 J per cent, so 
that three tariffs were operating in Canada — first, 
the British preferential tariff ; secondly, the general 
tariff, 50 jiei cent higher than the British prefer- 
ential tariff, and applying to the United States, 
France, and all other foreign countries except Ger- 
many; and thirdly, the German tariff, which was 
exactly double the tariff applied to imi)orts from 
Britain. Naturally these wide divergencies in the 
scale of duties were reflected in the trade done 
with the various countries, particularly in the 
imports from Britain, the United States, and 
Germany. 

This condition was maintained until the new 
Customs Act of 1907 dex^arted from the percentage 
rebate system and treated each item in the schedule 
on its merits. It also introduced an intermediate 
tariff, and in 1910 fiscal peace was made with 
Germany, so that the German surtax was dropj^ed 
and German goods then took their place upon the 
general tariff. Selecting half a dozen entries at 
random, this is what we fiiul. * 



British 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Inter- 

mediate 

Tardf 

General 

Tariff 

Blankets composed 1 
wholly of pure wool J 

Per cent. 

22i 

Per cent. 

30 

Per cent. 

35 

Milk foods 

17J 

22i 

25 

Table ware of china 

15 

274 

30 

Brass wire 

7h 

10“ 

124 

Guns ... 

20 

274 

30 

Silk thread 

t 

17^. 

224 

25 


It will he observed, in tho first x)lacc, that there 
is no uniformity of system in the relationship be- 
tween the tlirco scales. Also it will be evident 
that the British preferential tariff is a matter of 
considerable importance so long as tho chief com- 
peting countries arc upon the highest or general 
tariff. The only country which is ux)on the inter- 
mediate tariff is France, and her chief products are 
dissimilar from those of Britain, so that we can 
afford to see her upon the intermediate platform 
without misgiving. The United States and Ger- 
many are upon the general tariff, and as these 
countries are the keenest and closest competitors 
of the British manufacturer in the Canadian mar- 
ket, the preference to Britain is an important 
factor, and ought to be a more effective one than 
it has been. 
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For certain goods, even when of British manu- 
facture, there is na reduction from the general 
tariff. * The list of such goods includes fruit pre- 
served in spirit, tobacco, opium, malt liquors, cider, 
.fruit juices fortified with spirit, spirituous liquors, 
medicinal and. medicated wines, medicinal and 
chemical preparations, Indian corn, sail twine and 
sail canvas of hem^ or flax, paints and colouis 
ground in spirits, spirit varnishes, lacquers, stereo- 
ty])es and electrotypes or their shells and matrices, 
malt, malt flour, extract of malt, skelp iron or steel 
iiiiported by pipe manufacturers, machinery of a 
kind not made in Canada for carding, spinning, 
weaving, braiding, and knitting, iron or steel rails 
when re-exported, after being re-rolled, and weigh- 
ing at least 56 lb. per yard when re-rolled. 

The Effect of the Preference 

Just before the British preferential tariff was 
born in 1897, the trade of Britain with Canada 
wa.s on the decline. Some years before, Britain 
and the United States had each claimed about 
40 ])er cent of Canada’s dutiable imports, but in 
181)7 the share of Britain had fallen to about 
3(< ]‘ei' cent, and the share of the United States 
liod list'll to about 50 per cent. The preferential 
triiifl* iias not retrieved tiio situation. It has at 
most ‘-topped Britain’s further decline, and it has 
arrested the upward tendency of the United States. 

statemer.t does not imply that British trade 
in (Janada has not gone up greatly in recent years. 
All Canadian trade has gone up, and Britain’s 
trad(‘ in Canada has gone up very much, but 
Biitain’s I'loportion of Canada’s total imp<irts of 
dutiable u^oods has hovered just about the 30-per- 
r*ent ih.o since the preferential tariff came into 
beiiiiT This may seem a meagre result for the 
great measure of fiscal ])referenc€ established by 
C'anada and copied by the other great self- 
governing colonies of the Empire. Measured by 
the standard of the claims made by its i)rotag- 
onists at its inception, and by the great heralding 
of welcome wdth w^hich it w^as received in 
the result is certainly meagre. 

But if the preferential tariff of Canada has, 
wdien considered as a broadside, been disappoint- 
ing in its results, examined in detail it exhibits 
some victories. The goods in which the preferen- 
tial tJiriff has undoubtedly benefited British export 
trade include woollen and linen piece goods and 
manufactures, leather, glassw^are and earthenware, 
carpets, curtains, cordage, jams and confectionery, 
and gun])owder. 

It must be confessed that in these the greater 
proportion of Canadian imports already came from 
Britain, so that the preference strengthened an 
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already lusty arm ; it did not reinvigorate a weak 
one and wrest a victory from defeat. And so 
there are some classes of merchandise where, in 
spite of substantial preference to Britain, com- 
peting nations have succeeded still. Such, goods 
include silks, gloves and mitts, perfumery, brass 
and copper goods, electrical apparatus, optical, pho- 
tographic, and mathematical instruments, clocks, 
musical instruments, paints and colours, varnishes, 
aerated and m^eral waters. 

^ Inter-Colonial Preference 

We have not considered how far the British 
preferential tariff applies to merchandise pro- 
duced or manufactured in the other colonies and 
possessions of Britain. The colonies within the 
scope of the measure include Bermuda and the 
British West Indies, British Guiana, India and 
Ceylon, the British South African colonies within 
the South African Customs Union, the Straits 
Settlements, and New Zealand. It will be ob- 
served that the great omission is Australia, and 
less important omissions are Newfoundland, 
British Honduras, East and West Africa, British 
islands in the Pacific and Atlantic and other iso- 
lated stations and colonies, such as Mauritius, 
Malta, and Aden, and Crown Colonies, such as 
Sarawak and Somaliland, wdiere trade with Canada 
is negligible or non-existent. These exceptional 
places, though parts of the British Empire, are 
subject to the duties upon the general tariff scale, 
not to the intermediate duties. ^ 

Tariff Regulations 

In order to come within the scope of the pre- 
ferential scale, goods consigned or sold to Canada 
must be vouched for in accordance with the official 
regulations regarding certificate of origin. It is 
required that invoices from exi)orters to importers 
in Canada shall slunv the marks ana numbers on 
the packages in such a manner as to indicate truly 
the quantities and values of the articles comprised 
in each exportation ]iackage, the package to be 
legibly marked and numbered on the outside when 
of such a character as to enable such marks and 
numbers to be [)laced thereon. If in any package 
any goods are enclosed which are not included in 
the invoice of such package, the enclosure, to avoid 
seizure, should be noted on the invoice of the out- 
side package containing the enclosure thus: “ 3 par- 
cels enclosed” (or as the case may be). Goods 
certified for entry under the British preferential 
tariff must be invoiced and packed separately from 
other goods. Invoices, w^hich must be in dupli- 
cate, should be of an approved form, giving in 

24 
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specific order the marks and number of the pack- 
ages, the quantities and descriptions of the goods, 
the fair market value as sold for home consump- 
tion, and the price charged to the customer in 
Canada. If the goods are sent on consignment, 
all these particulars, except price charged to the 
purchaser in Canada, must be given. The follow- 
ing certificate %ust accompany invoice: — 

I, the undersigned, do hereby certify as follows: — 

1. That I am the {partner^ manage'^', chief clerk, or 
other official, giving rank) exporter of the goods in the 
within invoice mentioned or described. 

2. That the said invoice is in all respects correct and 
true. 

3. That the said invoice contains a true and full state- 
ment, showing the price actually paid or to be paid for 
the said goods, the actual quantity thereof, and all charges 
thereon. 

4. That the said invoice also exhibits the fair market 
value of the said goods at the time and place of their 
direct exportation to Canada, and as when sold at the 
same time and place in like quantity and condition for 
home consumption, in the principal markets of the country 
whence exported directly to Canada, without any dis- 
count or deduction for cash, or on account of any draw- 
back or bounty, or on account of any royalty actually 
payable thereon, or payable thereon when sold for home 
consumption but not payable when exported, or on account 
of the exportation thereof, or for any sjjecial consideration 
whatever. 

5. That no different invoice of the goods mentioned 
in said invoice has been or will be furnished to anyone. 

6. That no arrangement or understanding affecting the 
purchase price of the said goods has been or will be made 
or entered into between the said exporter and purchaser, 
or by anyone on behalf of either of them, either by way 
of discount, rebate, salary, compensation, or in any 
manner whatsoever other than as shown in the said 
invoice. 

Dated at this day of ,19.... 

(Signature) 

The following certificate of origin must be signed 
as well when the goods are entitled to entry under 
the British preferential tariff in Canada : — 

All the articles included in the said invoice are hona 
fide the produce or manufacture of one or more of the 

following countries, viz 

and a substantial portion of the labour of one or more of 
such countries has entered into the production of every 
manufactured article included in said invoice to the 
extent in each article of not less than one-fourth of the 
vslue of every .such article in its present condition ready 
for export to Canada. 


ever will be. Its purpose is to divert shipments 
which at present reach Canada via Portland, 
Boston, and New York, and to favour Canaflian 
ports such as Halifax, ISt. John, Sydney;, Montreal, 
and Quebec. Halifax and St. John are winter, 
ports, and are open when the St. Lawrence ports 
are closed. The objection to the Canadian At- 
lantic ports is that they are farther removed 
from the commercial centres of Montreal and 
Toronto, so that any artificial effort to divert the 
traffic to Canadian ports would be attended with 
inconvenience and loss to the trading community, 
and incidentally to the Canadian consumer. From 
the point of view of the British manufacturer, the 
I^romulgation of the decree would be a matter for 
regret. It would discount, by the extra haulage 
charge, some or all of the benefits of the prefei- 
ential tariff, and would place American compe- 
tition in even a more favourable position than it 
now holds. 

Franco-Canadian Trade 

In tariff matters Canada exercises prerogatives 
amounting in effect to those j>ossessed by a sov(‘- 
reign state. The Franco-Canadian Commercial 
Treaty of 1907 marked an important step in inter- 
national negotiation on the ]>art of a British 
colony. Under the terms of this treaty, im])orts 
from France are placed upon the intermediate 
tariff scale. In addition to this, a s})ecial tariff 
is granted for certain French products, which 
include canned vegetables, sardines, wanes, books, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical firejiarations, and 
lace and silk fabrics. Some of the special diitie's 
on these selected articles are of the same amount 
as the British preferential tariff, and in three 
instances the rates are considerably below^ tin; 
British preferential tariff. Tt is proposed to re- 
duce the preferential tariff to the same scale in 
these cases ; but, in any event, the articles on the 
special French tariff do not compete with Britisli 
goods to any extent, so that the preference is not 
materiiilly affected. French export trade to Canada 
has been increasing, and in 1908 it reached the 
high-water mark of £2,050,350. The chief articles 
in the list include silks, fabrics such as lustres 
and linings, wanes and brandies, perfumery, glass 
manufactures, furs, nuts, laces, hat trimmings, 
cream of tartar, and brooms and brushes. 


(i^igiiatiire) Exporter. 

German Trade in Canada 

\ 'ider the Customs Act the Governor in 

Couri-al has ])ower to decree that the preferential Germany’s export trade to Canada, which was 
tariff j hall aj^ply only to goods entering Canada i formerly double that of France, has not greatly in- 
at a C'inadiaii port. The decree has not been | creased in a decade, although meantime Canadian 
promulgated, and it is questionable whether it I trade has far more than doubled. Now France has 
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considerably more than Germany. The blight of 
the surtax was on German trade until its abolition 
in 1610 . The chief articles that Germany supplies 
to the Canadian market include ready-made cloth- 
• ing, wool and cotton fabrics, silks, engravings, steel 
beams and sections, cutlery, jewellery, gloves, plate 
glass, furs, toys, br^iids, chinaware, hosiery, coal- 
tar dyes, and lace. 

German trade has suffered from the surtax in 
no department so much as it has in sugar. The 
trade in German sugar came to about £600,000 
annually before the fiscal fight began, but this 
trade was killed entirely by the surtax, and went 
to the British West Indies and British Guiana. 
The Germans are straining every sinew to develop 
their Canadian trade, and have taken full advan- 
tage of the oi)j)ortunities given them since the 
surtax was removed. 

Commercial Travellers 

Commercial travellers \ isiting Canada will find in 
some ol the jirovincos sjiecial regulations of which 
they will do well to have knowledge. On entering 
the Dfaninion, samples of commercial value are 
fharg(‘d with duty, but the British preferential 
larifi !> a])])lied u]>on declaration by the traveller 
ilifii. the g() 0 (K are of British manufacture. The 
traveller is u (piired to ])roduce detJiiled invoices, 
showing thr' wholesale price of each article, for 
‘'SnieiiT purposes. Members of commercial 
iici\ellei\-> as<o(‘iations in Canada, the subs(Tip- 
tion to which is {?!() (£2, ^s. Id.) per annum, are 
allowed sjx'cial railway facilities, such as a rate of 
2 cents ])eT mih* on the Inter-Colonial Raihvay, and 

cents ])er mile on the other railway.s, besides a 
tree baggage allowance of 300 lb. The conditions 
applying to commercial travellers in the different 
]>rovinces are as follows: — 

Britt ah Columbia. — Licence reciuired. Semi- 
annual licence to sell liquors or cigars costs ^100 
(£ 20 , 11 s-.), and to sell any other commodity, $50 
(£ 10 , 5 s. 6(7.). Penalty foi .selling wdthout a licence, 
$100 (£ 20 , ll.s.), plus the ])roper licence. 

Manitoba. — No licence or special regulations. 
Resident agents of British firms have the same 
taxes upon offices and sample rooms as have 
residents of the province. 

Neiv Brunf^wich —No licence or special regu- 
lations. 

Xorih-Wci^i Territories. — Ordinarily no licence 
or regulations, but travellers taking orders for 
intoxicating liquors must obtain a licence cost- 
ing $210 (£43, 35 . 4(7.). 


Nova Scotia. — No. commercial traveller’s licence 
or tax, except upon travellers soliciting orders for 
custom-made clothing. Incorporated companies 
carrying on business in the province are liable to 
an annual registration fee, and an incorporated 
company whose travellers regularly solicit orders 
in the province comes under thq provisions of 
the Act. 

Ontario . — No licence or special regulations. 

Prince Edwhrd Island . — Commercial travellers 
not resident in the province must pay $20 (about 
25. 3(7.) per annum, unless they are selling 
alcoholic liquors, when the tax is $200 (about 
£41, 25. 3(7.) Resident agents of banks, insurance 
companies, and other incorporated companies pay 
annual taxes varying from £10 to £77, according 
to the nature of the company’s operations. 

Quebec. — An Act comf^elling commercial travel- 
lers to have a licence was in force for a few years, 
but was repealed in 1907, so that there are now 
no regulations specially affecting commercial tra- 
vellers. 

Canadian Standards 

In most of the measures of capacity and in 
lineal measures the Canadian standard is the 
same as the British Imperial Standard. But the 
Canadian bushel of wheat, potatoes, and turnips 
is equal to 60 lb. ; of Indian corn it is 56 lb. ; of 
barley it is 48 lb.; and of oats it is 34 lb. The 
hundredweight has 100 lb. instead of 112 lb., and 
is sometimes called the short hundredweight. The 
divisions are usually into 50 and 25 lb., but the 
word quarter is not generally used. There is a 
short ton of 2000 lb., which is that generally used, 
although the long ton of 2240 lb. is common in 
the import trade from Britain. 

The standard of Canadian currency is the gold 
dollar, which is worth 45 . IJcZ. in British money. 
The British sovereign may be rcckcied as being 
equal to 4 dollars 86 cents. The cent is worth 
a halfpenny as nearly as possible, and KX) cents 
equal 1 dollar. 

British Trade Iiejyresentatives. — H. M. Trade 
Commissioner for Canada, Montreal. ^Correspon- 
dents of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade, in British 
Columbia (Vancouver and Victoria), Manitoba 
(Winnipeg), New BrunsAvick (St. John), Ontario 
(Toronto and Ottawa), and Quebec (Quebec). 

Colonial Trade Enquiry Offices. — The High 
Commissioner for Canada, London ; the Canadian 
Government City Trade Branch, London, E.C., 
and the Trade Commissions (see p. 142). 
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CEYLON 


Ceylon is an island and a British Crown Colony 
about 40 miles distant from the south-east of 
India. The area of the island is 23,330 miles, or 
not quite half that of England. The population 
is 4,000,000, only about 10,000 being Europeans. 
The capital is Colombo (180,000), also the chief 
port ot the island, although some trade is done 
at Trincomali on the east side of the island. The 
total tonnage of vessels entering and clearing ut 
the ports of Ceylon is over 13,000,000 annually. | 

1 

Shipping and Railways | 

I 

Most of the steamers for Calcutta, and those I 
for Australia via the Suez Canal, call at Colombo i 
(see “India”). There are 570 miles of railway | 
line. 

Resources 

Sixty-five per cent of the inhabitants of Ceylon 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 17 ])er 
cent in manufactures. The industries of Ceylon 
underwent a remarkable transformation during 
the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. 
Prior to that period coffee-growing was the chief 
agricultural pursuit in the island ; but, owing to 
the ravages of a fungus, the cultivation of the coffee 
bean became almost impossible, and the planters 
turned their attention to tea. At the j)resent time 
the acreage under coffee is not one-tenth of what 
it was formerly. In consequence, however, of the 
fall in the price of tea, the planters are paying 
more attention to the cultivation of rubber. 

The cultivation of the cocoanut palm for the 
sake of its oil has also engaged the energies of the 
planters, and the exports of this commodity are 
expanding year by year. The mining of plumbago 
is an important industry in Ceylon, and many 
hands are employed also in excavating for gems, 
sucl^as rubies, sapphires, and cat’s-eyes. 

The pearl -fishing business on the north-west 
coast of the island, formerly managed by the 
Government, is now exploited by the Ceylon 
Company of Pearl Fishers, Limited, which in 
January, 1906, obtained a lease of the fisheries 
fi>r a ])eriod of twenty years. 

Of the articles exported from Ceylon, tea heads 
t! list with a total of £5,000,000 value, the 
1 lited Kingdom taking rather more than half 
th^• .vliole, Russia being the next best customer, 
the Australian Commonwealth third, Canada 
brirtr. and the United States fifth. Plumbago 
is an unportant article of exi)ort (£600,rKX) to 
£700,00<j auiiually), the United States taking the 


greatest quantity, the United Kingdom coming 
second, and Germany third. Copra or coco -nut 
pulp sometimes surpasses plumbago in export 
value, and coconuts, inclu^bng the desiccated 
material, are also of iiniiortaiice. Cocoa (the pro- 
duct of the cocoa bean) tends to become a more 
important article of export, the United Kingdom 
taking the bulk, and German}' being a rather re- 
mote second. 

The exports of rubber are ra])idly increasing. 
The United Kingdom is the chief customer for 
this product, the United State,', coming second, 
then Germany, Belgium, and France. 

Imports 

Of the imports into Ceylon, amounting in value 
to between eight and nine millions steiling, the 
United Kingdom sends about one-fourth, Gei- 
many, with less than one-tenth of Britain's share, 
being second, and French pos.sessions and Ja])an, 
third and fourth respectively. Tli(‘ ])rin(ij>al 
articles imported into Ceylon art‘ rice, (MmI and 
coke, cotton goods, manure^, sngai, hardwan', 
salt, fish, and machinery. Ceylon iinjorts o‘-ttou 
goods to the value of over £000, 0(A) yearly, the 
United Kingdom sending two-thirds of the total, 
British India about one - fifth, Holland one- 
twentieth, and Germany scarcely more than one- 
thirtieth of the aggregate. Of the coal and coke 
imported, valued at about £900, 0(X), rather more 
than one-half is obtained from the United King- 
dom, and, with the excejition of an insignificant 
quantity from Japan, the remainder is supplied 
by British India. Practically all the bras.sware 
imported is of Biitish or Britisli-Indian manu- 
facture. Of the hardware imported (valued at 
£150,000) six-sevenths is British-made. 

The trade in galvanized sheet iron is almost 
monopolized by Britain; Germany and Belgium 
send Insignificant quantities; but in hoop, bar, 
and angle iron Germany sends half as much as 
this country, and Belgium one -third ; while in 
nails and rivets Germany does more than Britain, 
and Belgium nearly as much. 

Practically the whole of the tea-preparing ma- 
chinery required by the Cingalese is sup^died 
by the United Kingdom ; but in oil -expressing 
plant Germany runs Britain very close for first 
place, the United States being a good thi^’d. In 
Ceylon’s imports of general machinery Britain has 
the trade almost entirely in her own hands, the 
United States sending less than a tenth, and Ger- 
many only about a twentieth, of the aggregate. 
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The import as wgll as the export trade of Cey- 
lon .has been slowly expanding for many years 
■ past. The United Kingdom continues to out- 
^ distance a'ii competitors in its commercial rela- 
tions with tije colony; Germany, the French 
possessions in the East, and Japan being the 
only serious rivals.^ 

Customs Duties 

The Government imposes some export duties. 
Ele])ljants must pay £13, 6s. Sd. per head, be- 
sides requiring a permit from the authorities in 
the district where they have been captured ; plum- 
bago pays 4rZ. per cwt. ; tea, coffee, and cocoa pay 
about l^fZ. per cwt. ; cinchona is charged |cZ. per 
cwt. : arrack, a domestic intoxicant, is charged 
l.s. 8rZ. ])er |>roof gallon ; clianks, a species of shell, 
}»ay 2s. 8cf. per 1000; and some varieties of horn 
pay 18cS‘. Sd. per cwt. 

The standard duty on goods entering Ceylon is 
5^ ])C‘r cent of value. There are many exceptions 
to the rule. The duty-free list is lengthy. It 
iruliuh's iron }>igs, bars, sheets, and sections, most 
(■la‘'.se‘> of inacliiiiery, bricks and tiles, glass tiles, 
aerar^'d -'Aater botth‘s, coal, coflfee, petroleum with 
a - ])oint over 150 degrees, and coconut and 
tisli oils. ('ottoTi and cotton hosiery are charged 
1 per cent ^alue, and the specific duties in- 
t hide 7 ru]r‘es ])(‘r ton on corrugated iron; 12^ 
iiioees ])er ton on chains, wire, bolts, nuts, and 
kindred articles; r20 cent per cwt. on castor oil; 
55 cents i>er cwt. rm non-])orfumed soap; 3 rupees 
1 er cwt on salt; 3 rujiees pf^r cwt. on bacon and 
hams; i‘25 rupee per cwt. on salted beef and 
pork, 3 rupees j)er cwt. on butter; 50 cents per 


cwt. on wheat, rice, .and Indian corn, with double 
duty if in the form of flour ; 50 cents per cwt. on 
dried or pickled fish; 1| rupee per cwt. on most 
raw sugars, and 3 rupees per cwt. on all refined 
sugars ; 13 cents per gallon on beer, or 17 cents if 
in bottles ; from 5 to 7 rupees per gallon on spirits ; 
and from 50 cents to 2^ rupees o/i wines. Cer- 
tificates of origin for goods entering Ceylon are 
not required. 

^ Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting Ceylon there 
are no special taxes or regulations. Upon samples 
of value the amount of duty must be deposited on 
entry, and is refunded upon leaving. A written 
guarantee from a well-known local firm, under- 
taking that the goods will be re-exported, is ac- 
cepted in lieu of a deposit, and proof of re-ex- 
portation must be furnished later, or the local 
firm must pay the duty. 

Weights and measures of Ceylon — the same as 
those of the United Kingdom — are alone used for 
the imj)ort trade, but the old native standards are 
still used by the Cingalese in ordinary transac- 
tions. The native randy or hahar is equivalent 
to 500 British pounds weight, and the garce is 
equal to about 4^ tons. 

The currency of Ceylon is the rupee, as in India, 
and this has now the standard gold value of 
Is. Ad. (15 rupees = 1 sovereign) ; but it is divided 
into 100 cents (1 cent = T6(Z.), not into annas, 
pies, and pice, as in India. 

British Trade Rejweseniative . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Prin- 
cipal Collector of Customs, Colombo. 


CYPRUS 


The island of Cyprus is occupied by Britain 
under the terms of a convention with Turkey. 
It is the third largest island in the Mediterranean, 
is situated in the Levant, 40 miles to the west of 
Syria, and, containing an area of 3584 sq, miles, 
is about twice the size of Lancashire. The total 
po]mlatioii of the island is over 250,000. The 
ca})ital is Nicosia (16,000). The chief port is 
Larnaca, with a ])opulation of 9000, but a new 
I)ort has recently been opened at Famagusta. 

Shipping and Railways 

The shipping entered and cleared is nearly a 
million tons annually. Cyy)rus can be reached by 
Messageries Mari times steamers sailing from Mar- 
seilles every Thursday, and by weekly steamers 


from Alexandria and Port Said. Goods from 
Britain and America are sent via these ports 
and transhipped. There are 61 miles of railway 
and 746 miles of carriage roads open. 

Resources * 

Cyprus is agricultural, one -third of the land 
possible of cultivation being cultivated, and im- 
portant irrigation works have been opened under 
British enterprise. The principal crops are barley, 
wheat, vetches, oats, olives, cotton, grapes, carobs, 
fruits, and linseed. Silk is also cultivated. Stock- 
raising is a considerable industry, and the island 
contains about a quarter of a million each of sheep 
and goats, with over 60,000 horses, almost 60,000 
cattle, and nearly 40,000 pigs. Cheese is an im- 
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portant product, and wool and* hides are produced 
in large quantities. Origanum oil has come to be 
of some importance under the management of the 
Government Department of Agriculture. Govern- 
ment is also concerning itself ^dth re-afforestation. 
Copper-mining is* prosecuted to some extent, and 
gyy)sum, terrai umbra, and marble are worked. 
The chief articles of export from Cyprus are 
carobs, barley, wheat, raw silk, wdne, raisins, 
raw cotton, hides, wool, and oats. Great in- 
creases have taken place in the export trade in 
carobs, 'wheat, cotton, barley, and silk ; thesS 
may be considered the developing industries of 
the island. Of the total exports, which exceed 
£600,000 annually, Britain takes about one-quarter. 
A rather larger proportion of Cyprus’s exports is 
purchased by Egypt, and other important pur- 
chasers are France, Turkey, Greece, Austria, and 
Italy. The principal articles that Britain procures 
from Cyprus are locust beans and barley. 

Cyprus has rather an extended scale of export 
duties, which range from about 2s. Qd. per cwt. on 
cotton to Qd. per cubic yard upon stone quarried 
on state lands. The articles subject to export 
duties include aniseed and linseed ; raisins ; silk in 
cocoons, wound, or manufactured ; carobs ; wines, 
spirits, and vinegar ; lime, gypsum, and asbestos. 

Imports 

The total imports into Cyprus amount to 
£600,000 or £700,000 annually, and though the 
value may not seem large, it indicates steady 
X)r ogress. Of this quantity Britain supplies about 
a quarter, almost the same proportion as she 
takes ot the exports of the island. Among com- 
petitors for the import trade of Cyprus, Britain 
is easily first, but Turkey and Egj'pt combined 
have over one -third of the total. Then come 
Austria, Italy, France, Germany, Greece, Belgium, 
and Russia. The trade of the United States is 
very small indeed, and has been declining. 

Forfy per cent of Britain’s exports to Cyprus 

EAST AFRICA 

The East Africa Protectorate is a British pos- 
sc'^sion running for about 400 miles along the east 
');ist of Africa in a northerly direction from the 
iie'.ith of the Umba River and inland to the 
Up rid a territory. It is bounded by German East 
Afi i. on the south and by Abyssinia on the 
nortii. It is 175, 60<) sq. miles in extent, and is 
conseqvently three times the size of England and 
Wales. The ])opulation is about 4,000,000. The 
capital of the territory is Nairobi; the chief f)ort 


consist of cotton and cotton ^ goods; then come 
machinery and mill work, iron and metal gopds, 
bags, woollen goods, fish, and railway vehicles^ 
Cottons and machinery have shown/ great in- 
creases. 

The general rate of duty on goods entering 
Cyprus is 10 per cent of valiA;, but to this there 
are many exceptions. The duty-free list includes 
machinery and some metal goods, hoo]).s for casks, 
coal, wheat and flour, much stationery, and medi- 
cinal and other oils. Samples of other duties are 
as follows: iron bars, sheets, and joists, 13s. M, 
per ton; nails, 2s. 2§d per 280 lb.; window glass. 
Is. per cwt.; sole leather, 2id. per 28 lb. ; j)etro- 
leum, 2d. per gallon; cotton fabrics, from 13 n. 1;V/. 
to 26s. 8d. per 280 lb. ; cordage, 4s. per cwt. , 
silk thread, 3s. per 2 ’8 lb. 

No certificates of origin are required for goods 
imported into Cyprus, except for animals, the 
certificates of which must show that they come 
from a non -infected locality. There are s}K‘cial 
conditions pertaining to silkw'orm eggs. Jn\oices 
must be presented. 

Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting Cyprus tla^re 
are no licences or regulations. Duty is chargetl 
on samples of commercial value, but n'fiimh'd 
upon exportation. 

The weights and measures are the P»ritisli Im- 
perial Standards, but the old weights and mea- 
sures still in use are: the okf' ( = 2*8 lb.), tin' 
cantar ( = 44 okes or 123’2 lb.), the liquid oke 
(=1| quart), and tlu' Idle ( = 1 imperial bushel). 
British gold and silver coins are legal tender, as 
are Turkish liras and French 20 -franc laeces. 
Accounts are ke^)t in the local coinage, which is : 

40 jmras = 1 piastre = 1 \d. 

British Trade Refyi^esevtative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Chief 
Secretary to the Government. 

PROTECTORATE 

and largest town is Mombasa, with 30,000 in- 
habitants, of whom about 200 are Euro])eans ; 
and there are smaller ports at Lamu, Vanga, and 
Kismayu. Vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 
about 500,000 enter and clear at Mombasa an- 
nually. 

Shipping and Railways 

Steamship communication between Mombasa 
and Euroixj is maintained by the British India 
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Steam Navigaticja Company, the Union -Castle 
^ne, the Messageries Maritimes, and the German 
East Africa Line, and merchandise from America 
is sent to Europe for transhipment. A railway 
584 miles in length runs from Mombasa to Port 
h’lorence on Lake Victoria. 


Resources 

The country is potentially rich in resources which 
"Jtte mainly agricultural. It is being developed 
raj)idly, and it is probable that no part of the Em- 
pire will be subject to greater relative industrial 
expansion. High hopes are entertained that the 
country may provide a considerable share of the raw 
cotton required by Lancashire, and a good deal of 
money is being spent in establishing cotton-grow- 
ing. The Protectorate also produces coconut, 
rice, maize, and rubber, but it is yet too young to 
be a manufacturing country. The annual value 

the merchandise exported approaches £500,000, 
and the value of the water-borne imports is about 
£*8(K),000. Grain is tlie chief export, but most of 
tlii.s is taken by Asiatic ports or places on the east 
coast fd Africa. Copra is important with a total 
an mud shipment of about £25,000, most of which 
g()(\s to France. Hides and skins are exported 
to tin; value of about £20,000, most of which is 
bought ]»y the Unitc^d States. Of the £20,000 
worth of ivory annually consigned abroad, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Zanzi- 
bar have each usually taken approximately equal 
])i o])( a t [( )iis. The U nited Kingdom is the principal 
bu\fM of Protectorate rubber, nearly one-half of 
tie' lather variable amount exported being shipped 
to this country. 

There are a few export duties in force in the 
East Africa Protectorate, and they are the same 
as those in force in the Uganda Protectorate (see 
“ Uganda Protectorate ”). In addition, the export 
of ostriches and ostrich eggs is forbidden, except 
under special licence and heavy duties; ostrich 
feathers may be exported only by An ostrich 
"xarrner and from domesticated birds. 

FALKLAND 

The Falkland Islands are* a British Crown 
Colony in the Atlantic Ocean about 300 miles 
east from the Straits of Magellan. There are two 
large islands and about a hundred small ones, 
most of them uninhabited. The entire area is 
6500 sq. miles, and the estimated population is 
2300. The only town of importance is Stanley, 
which is a port and the capital of the little colony. 
Its population is about 900. 


Imports 

In the import trade the principal item is cotton 
goods, with an annual value of about £250,000. 
One-third of this total is generally the production 
of the United Kingdom, with British India, the 
United States, and Holland as the other chief com- 
petitors. Ready-made clothing is usually bought 
to the value of over £20,000, one-half being sup- 
plied by th^ United Kingdom, and small quanti- 
ties by British India, Austria-Hungary, and Ger- 
many. Of the iron and steel wares (including 
cutlery and nails) imported annually, the United 
Kingdom sends one-half, with Germany next in 
importance. The imports of spirits and liqueurs, 
valued at about £20,000, are obtained mainly 
from the United Kingdom, France being the only 
serious competitor. The machinery imported is 
almost entirely of British manufacture, less than 

per cent of the total annual importation, which 
fluctuates very much, being of foreign origin. 

Of the £10,000 worth of brass and copper wares 
imported, the United Kingdom furnishes more 
than one -half and Germany about one -fourth. 
The business of supplying agricultural imple- 
ments to the country is largely in the hands of 
British manufacturers, for out of a total importa- 
tion valued at about £20,000 the United Kingdom 
ships three-fifths, the United States, the next most 
important contributor, only about 10 per cent. 

The trade of the Protectorate is expanding 
steadily, especially with the United Kingdom, the 
imports into this country from British East Africa, 
as well as the exports thereto, showing quite a re- 
markable growth, and at a much higher ratio of in- 
crease than can be claimed by competing countries. 

The import duties are the same as in Uganda 
(see “Uganda Protectorate”). No certificates of 
origin are required, but invoices must be produced. 

There are no regulations applying to commercial 
travellers. The weights, measures, and currency 
are as in Britain. 

British Trade Representation . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : th^. Chief of 
Customs, Mombasa. 

ISLANDS 

The island group of South Georgia, 1000 miles 
south-east from the Falkland Islands, is attached 
to the latter. Its area is about 1000 sq. miles, but 
the islands are snow-bound and uninhabited. 

Shipping 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 
fortnightly sailings from Liverpool on alternate 
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Thursdays for South American ports, and alternate 
steamers call at Stanley on both the outward and 
homeward voyages, so that there is a monthly 
service of steamers between Britain and the Falk- 
land Islands. There is no direct service with any 
United States ports. 

Resources 

The islands are treeless and windswept. A 
sparse agriculture is wrested from a reluctant soil. 
The wealth of the colony, such as it is, consists 
in its sheep. The islands contain about 700,000 
sheep, but only 4500 cattle, 3000 horses, and 100 
pigs. The value of the annual exports is nearly 
£250,000, and Britain purchases about seven - 
tenths of the total. The exports consist of wool, 
sheepskins, tallow, whale oil, and a few seal- 
skins. The limited resources of the islands make 
them of little commercial value, and they are in- 
capable of much development, being far from the 
nearest mainland. The market may, therefore, 
be looked upon as at about its maximum. 

The revenue of the Falkland Islands takes toll 
of the hides, sheep, sheepskins, and wool exported 
from the island. Hides pay 3d. each ; sheepskins 
or live sheep, ^d. each; and wool pays about 6d. 
per cwt. 


Imports • 

The imports of the Falkland Islands reach the 
small total of about £70,000 annually, and of this 
quantity 90 per cent is purchased from Britain. 
The colony purchases all the requiiements of a 
small community whose sole domestic resourced 
consist of stock animals and a little agriculture. 
The most important single article in the import 
list is wearing apparel, and this item seldom 
exceeds the value of £4000 for any year. 

The only duties upon goods entering the Falk- 
land Islands are upon alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco. Beer is subject to 6c?. per gallon, or Is. 
per dozen bottles; spirits, 12s. per gallon; wines 
in the wood, 2s. per gallon ; British wines in bottles. 
Is. 6c?. per gallon ; other wines in bottles, 2s. 3c?. 
per gallon. Tobacco pays 2s. per lb. if raw, 3s. per 
lb. if manufactured, and 5s. per lb. if in the form 
of cigars. No certificate of origin is required lor 
goods imported into the Falkland Lslands, but the 
country of origin must be stated on the entry forms. 

There are no taxes, licences, or regulations affect- 
ing commercial travellers who may visit the colony. 
The weights, measures, and currency are the same 
as in Britain. 

British Trade Representative. — Corresi)ondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Colonial 
Secretary, Stanley. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


The Federated Malay States, which form a 
British Protectorate, comprise Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan, Pahang, and Trengganu. We 
may consider them commercially as one territory. 
The aggregate area is 31,000 sq. miles, which is a 
little greater than Scotland. The total population 
is about 800,000, of whom about 1500 are white, 
and almost half of the total are Chinese, who 
work on the tin mines. The largest town in the 
States is Kuala, in Selangor, with a population of 
about 35,IkX). 

Shipping and Railways 

There are 428 miles of railway in the States, all 
uytd(M' government. There is also a short length 
of piivate railway. Coasting vessels maintain a 
shipping service between these States and Singa- 
pore, t which ])ort consignments are transhipped. 

Resources and Trade 

From th > territory is produced the bulk of the 
tin known a- “Straits tin”, while the cultivation 


of rubber and the growing of coconuts finds 
employment for a large number of the inhabitants. 
Gold and timber are other important re.sources. 
The country is highly mineralized, but tin and 
gold are the only., minerals worked. Th(‘ other 
minerals include lead, iron, copper, silver, zinc, 
plumbago, and manganese. 

The information available regarding the trade 
of the Federated Malay States is unsatisfactory, 
in that the greater part of both the import and 
export tracle is recorded to the credit of Singape^^*, 
which is only a port of transhipment. According 
to official statistics, more than half the exports 
go to Singapore, and more than half the imports 
come from that port. The exports have been 
worth about £9,00§,000 for some years, and the 
imports rather more than £6,000,000. Niiie- 
tenths of the total value of exports is for tin. The 
other chief articles of export are rubber and gutta 
percha, sugar and tapioca. The States possess 
great agricultural possibilities, rubber and coco- 
nuts being the most promising; but enterprise is 
tardy in developing the resources of the country. 

The chief articles of import are rice, petroleum. 
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opium, cotton goocfe, pigs, flour, sugar, hardware, 
aji^jsmachinery. 


Customs Duties 

The Custom^ duties are principally on exports. 
Coffee is duty-free,* or pays duty of from 1 to 
per cent of value, according to the price of the 
commodity in the Singapore market. Coconuts, 
tapioca, gutta percha, gambier, pepper, and sugar 
^'*^0 pay small export duties. There are import 
duties only on opium, spirituous liquors, and to- 
bacco; but in the case of the last-named, duty is 
levied only in the state of Pahang. Certificates 
of origin are not required for goods imported into 
the Federated Malay States, and the production 
of invoices is not necessary. 


Local Regulations 

In the Federated Malay States there are no 
regulations specially affecting commercial travel- 
lers. On the railways commercial travellers are 
allowed 400 lb. of personal luggage free — three 
times the ordinary allowance to ^rst-class pas- 
sengers ; excess luggage and cloak-room rates are 
only half the ordinary rates. 

The currency of the Federated Malay States is 
the same as in the Straits Settlements — a silver 
Qollar having the fixed value of 2s. Ad. The 
weights and measures are the same as in the 
Straits Settlements. 

British Trade Representative . — Correspondent 
of C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Inspector of 
Trade and Customs, Kuala Lumpur. 


FIJI 


Fiji is a British Crown Colony in the South 
Pacific consisting of over 200 islands, of which 
only about 80 are inhabited, and the nearest of 
whic^Js 1200 miles from New Zealand. The two 
principal islands are Viii Levu, with an area of 
4100 M|. miles, aiid Vanua Levu, with 2432 sq. 
mile s Tlie total area of the group is about 7435 
sq. miles, which i*- just about the siz.e of Wales; 
the population i«! 1.30.000, of whom 2500 are 
Euroj)eans, 17,000 In<lians, 4000 Polynesians with 
Papuan interniixtur(‘, and the remainder natives 
(d the various islands. The capital of the colony 
and principal port is Suva, in Viti Levu, with a 
European population of about 1200. 

Shipping 

V 

Fiji is regularly served by steamers plying be- 
tween New Zealand, Australia, Samoa, Honolulu, 
and Canada. Exclusive of coasting trade, the 
shipping entered and cleared is about 600,000 tons. 
There are no railways in the colony, b^t com- 
mup Nation with the islands is kept up by steamers 
trading regularly between them, while a system of 
steam launches is in operation. These run daily 
^from Suva to Rewa and Navua, and to certain 
other places at less frequent intervals. Suva is 
also connected with Lautoka bf telephone, and 
with Levuka by telegraph. 

Resources 

The industries of Fiji are mainly agricultural. 
About 50,000 acres of land are under sugar cane, 
which, from being of much less importance, has 
come to take a leading place. Judged by the 


standard of acreage, the next most important 
products are coconuts, bananas, rice, and maize. 
Other agricultural products, no one of which claims 
more than 300 acics, are tobacco, yams, tea, pine- 
aj>ple.s, and j>eanuts. Attempts to grow cotton 
have been abortive. 

Stock-raising is followed to a limited extent, 
and the colony possesses between thirty and forty 
thousand cattle, about 16,000 goats, and a lew 
horses and sheep. The principal exports of Fiji 
are sugar (which represents almost three-fourths 
of the aggregate export value), copra, bananas, 
tortoise shell, beche-de-mcr, i)eanuts, and a small 
quantity of vanilla. The total value of Fiji ex- 
ports comes to almost £900,000 annually, but of 
this only a few hundred pounds’ worth come to 
Britain, the great Australasian colonies offering 
a nearer and nriore convenient market. Almost 
the only export to Britain consists of nuts for oil 
expression. 

The only export duty in force in Fiji is that 
upon British sterling silver coin when exported in 
excess of £10 value, in which event it is made to 
pay 2\ per cent of its value. 

Imports 

Of the total imports of Fiji, which aggregate 
about £700,000 annually, Britain supplies less 
than one -twelfth part, as the British colonial 
markets nearer the islands are from their posi- 
tion and their communications better fitted to 
cater for the Fiji requirements. But part of the 
balance, although not entered in returns as British 
produce and manufactures, is undoubtedly of Bri- 
tish origin. The chief exports from Britain to 
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Fiji are cotton, machinery, , iron, and wearing 
apparel. 

The general duty on goods entering Fiji is 
per cent of the value of the goods. A fair pro- 
portion of the imports is duty-free, the free list 
including coal, machinery, railway material, agri- 
cultural impletnents, drain pipes, galvanized-wire 
fencing, and boiler plates. To many classes of 
goods specific duties apply, and in these are in- 
cluded cordage and rope, hi. per lb,; twine, 2d. per 
lb.; pig iron and wire rope, 20s. per ton; iron rods 
and sheets, 30s. per ton; galvanized sheets, 60l. 
per ton; galvanized tanks, 10s. each; black tanks, 
5s. each; anchors and chains, ^d. per lb.; nails, 
3s. per cwt. ; paper bags, 3s. per cwt. ; bricks, 5s. 
per 1000; kerosene over 100° flash, benzine, and 
gasolene, 4d. per gal.; turpentine. Is. per gal.; 
candles, salted beef and pork, dried and pickled 
fish, \d. per lb. ; bacon and ham, 2d. per lb. ; salt 
and rice, 2s. per cwt.; sugar, 2s. Ad. per cwt.; 
coffee, 28s. per cwt; wheat and corn, Qd. per 
bushel; flour, 20s. per 2000 lb.; tea, Qd. per lb.; 


beer. Is. per gal. or 2s. per do/^en bottles ; spirits, 
14s. per gal.; wines, 2s. to 6s. per gal. ; ra\^ to- 
bacco, Is. per lb.; manufactured tobacco, 3s. peF 
lb. 

Certificates of origin are not required for general 
goods imported into Fiji, but the ccfcintry of origin 
must be stated on the bill ^f entry. Colonial 
wines require a certificate of origin, and imported 
animals require a stock certificate. 

Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting Fiji there 
are no taxes or regulations. Duty is charged on 
samples of value, but 75 per cent of the amount 
paid is refunded if the goods are taken out of the 
country again within three years. 

The weights, measures, and currency are those 
of the British Imperial system. 

British Trade Rejyresentative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, Suva. 


GAMBIA 


Gambia is a Crown Colony situated at the 
mouth of the River Gambia, on the coast of West 
Africa towards its northern extremity. The area 
of the colony proper is only a few square miles ; 
but, including the Protectorate, the administration 
extends to about 4000 sq. miles, or twice the size 
of the county of Norfolk. The population is 
155,000, chiefly native Africans. The African 
Liners, from, Liverpool, call at the capital, Ba- 
thurst (9000). There are telephone, but no tele- 
graph lines and no railway. Bathurst is, however, 
connected with Cape de Verde and Sierra Leone 
by submarine cable. Vessels with an agg^’egate 
capacity of about 500,000 tons enter and clear 
annually. 

Resources 

Gaihbia is a purely agricultural colony, its chief 
products being ground nuts, hides, palm kernels, 
rubber, wax^ and ivory. The total value of the 
exports of articles of domestic production is rather 
loss than £300,000 per annum, and imports of all 
k'uds amount to about £450,000. 

The shipments of ground nuts, the chief item of 
trade of the colony, approach £300,000 per 
ai hum, France taking nearly the whole, with 
H h ind, Belgium, and the United Kingdom small 
puu 'i L-iers. There is an export duty of 6s. %d. x>er 
tc>n nh ground nuts. Of the £5000 worth of hides 
export* d, all but about 5 per cent are shipi>ed to 
the United 'Kingdom. The rubber trade is only 


in its infancy at present, but the few hundreds of 
pounds’ worth exported go to the United King 
dom. All the palm kernels exported are consigned 
to Britain, and of the wax sold for oversea desti- 
nations the United Kingdom takes three-quarters, 
the remainder going to France. 

Imports 

Among the imports into Gambia, cotton manu- 
factures are far and away the largest, the annual 
value being almost £1(X),0(X). Of this branch 
of business the United Kingdom secures nine- 
tenths, and France and Germany share the re- 
mainder. About £20,000 worth of hardware and 
cutlery is imported yearly, six-sevenths falling to 
the share of the United Kingdom. Some £2000 
worth bf machinery is purchased yearly, France 
supplying about half of it, and the United Kingdom , 
rather less. Haberdashery imports total about 
£4000, the United Kingdom sending three-fifths," 
and France, French possessions, and Germany 
dividing the renjainder. Sugar worth over £5000 
is consigned yearly to Gambia, almost the whole 
being supplied by France. 

Since the beginning of this century Gambia has 
more than doubled the value of her exports, and 
achieved a very similar result in her import trade. 
Of the total import trade of the colony the United 
Kingdom does nearly one -half, France being 
second with one-third to its credit, and Germany 
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third with a very, small percentage. Of the ex- 
of the country France takes about three- 
quarters of the total, while Holland and the United 
Kingdom divide the remainder. The general rate 
of import duty in Gambia is 5 per cent ad valorem^ 
but a few articles have specific duties, and machin- 
ery and some othe? articles are free. No certificate 
of origin is required, except for sugar. Original in- 
voices and shipping documents must be produced. 

Local Regulations 

Commercial travellers visiting Gambia are sub- 
ject to no special regulations, but resident agents 


must take out a^ licence in accordance with the 
nature of their business. A licence to trade at 
a factory or station where produce is collected 
for direct export costs £10, or where the agent 
employs six or more sub-agents the fee is the 
same. There are special licences for the sale 
of spirits, arms, and ammunitiorA Samples are 
generally allowed to be imported and exported 
free from du^y. 

The monetary system and the weights and 
measures are as in Britain. 

^ British Trade Representative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Receiver- 
General, Customs Department, Bathurst. 


GIBRALTAR 


Gibraltar, a rocky promontory at the south of 
Spain, is governed as a Crown Colony. It has an 
area of 1 J sq. mile, and a civil population of 1 8,600, 
iiK>stly of Genoese extraction. Gibraltar is a free 
port, and the centre of an important trading busi- 
ness between the United Kingdom and Northern 
Africa. The shipping entering and clearing is 
over io,(X)0,000 tons annually. 

Shipping 

Ntaily all the Mediterranean and Eastern 
steainslii]) lines sailing from British ports call 
at Gibraltar. Steamship service with the United 
Stat(\s is given by the Dominion Line (trom 
Boston) and by the North German Lloyd Line 
(from New York), but goods are frequently sent 
by T iverpool and transhipj)ed. 

1'heie is no railway, the nearest railway being 
across the bay, at Algeciras in Spain, which is 
reached by steamer in half an fiour. 

Gibraltar has no natural resources, and there- 
fore nothing to export. At the same time “the 
Rock” is a port of shipment, and some of the 
products of Spain and of Northern Africa find 
their ultimate markets after having beeil shipped 
at Gibraltar, and therefore figure as exports from 
Gibraltar. Such exports to Britain are of the 
'^vabie of about £40,000 annually. They consist 


chiefly of eggs, hides, dried fruit, and a little 
cork. 

Imports 

British exports to Gibraltar are of the value of 
over £600,000, about one-third of which is for 
coal. The next most important items in the list 
are beer, cotton goods, electrical ai)paratus, ma- 
chinery and mill work, butter, metal goods, 
apparel, meal and flour, soap, haberdashery and 
millinery, leather goods, tobacco, woollens, sugar, 
and confectionery. 

Customs Duties 

The only duties on goods entering Gibraltar arc 
on alcohols and tobacco, the rates being: spirits, 
4.*:. per gallon; wine, 4cZ. per gallon or Is. per 
dozen bottles ; beer, \d. per gallon ; and tobacco, 
in any form, 2c?. per lb. Certificates of origin are 
not required tor goods imported into Gibraltar, 
and the production of invoices is not demanded. 

There are no licences or regulations affecting 
commercial travellers. 

The British weights and measures and currency 
are standard, but Spanish money circulates freely. 

British Trade Representative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade*: the Colonial 
Secretary, Gibraltar. 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


The Gold Coast is a Crown Colony on the coast 
of West Africa, forming part of the Gulf of 
Guinea, along which it stretches for some .350 miles. 
The area of the colony, including Ashanti and 
the Northern Territories, is about 120,000 sq. miles, 
or more than twice the size of England and Wales. 


The population of 1,700,000 consists mainly of 
native Africans, the European clement not ex- 
ceeding 2000. The principal centres of population 
are Accra (15,000), Elmina (4000), Cape Coast 
Castle (29,000), and Kumasi, the capital town of 
Ashanti (7000). The chief port is Sekondi, and 
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from that place to Kumasi, a distance of 168 miles, 
a government railway now runs. Over 2 million 
tons of shipping arrive at and leave the Gold 
Coast annually. 

' Shipping 

The Gold Coast ports are reached by the 
steamers of the Woermann Line .sailing from 
German and Belgian ports via Dover, by the 
various services of the African Line from Liver- 
pool, and by the Fraissinet Line from Marseilles. 
There is no direct service from the United States 
of America. 

Resources 

The leading productions of the Gold Coast 
Colony are palm oil, palm kernels, rubber, cocoa, 
and gold. A little cotton is also grown, and the 
quantity is likely to increase considerably in the 
near future. Cocoa is exported annually to the 
value of over £500,000, the United Kingdom 
purchasing about half the total quantity, and 
Germany about one-third. Raw rubber comes 
next with some £300,000, the United Kingdom 
taking nine-tenths, and Germany the remainder. 
Of the shipments of palm oil, valued at ovei 
£120,000, two-thirds are consigned to the United 
Kingdom, and most of the remainder to France 
and Germany. Palm-nut kernels figure at £80,000, 
Germany purchasing three - fourths, with France 
and the United Kingdom subordinate. The value 
of the gold and gold dust exported exceeds 
£1,000,000, the entire quantity being consigned 
to the United Kingdom. 

Imports 

Respecting imports, cotton piece goods occupy 
the premier position with an aggregate value of 

HONG 

Hong Kong'is an island contiguous to the coast 
of China and located near the mouth of the Can- 
ton River, 90 miles to the south of the town of 
< '.in ton. It has been a British Crown. Colony 
1841. Comprised in the jurisdiction of the 
(-» \CTnor is the peninsula of Kowloon on the 
m.t nland. The area of Hong Kong itself is about 
30 .M|. miles; but, including the .section of the 
main! md leased from China, the total territory 
mn/ cimoiinty to 390 miles. 

The population of Hong Kong Island is 336,000, 
consisting mostly of Chinese, with about 12,000 


almost £300,000, six-sevenths bfeing the manufac- 
ture of the United Kingdom, about one-tenth 
product of German looms, and insignificant quan- 
tities coming from Holland and other foreign 
countries. Of other cotton goods the total impor- 
tation amounts to £80,000, sup^Med chiefly by the 
United Kingdom, with small consignments from 
Germany and Holland. The Gold Coast imports 
mining machinery to a value approaching £200,000 
annually, the whole, with the exception of 5 per 
cent, emanating from Britain. About 60 per cent 
of the £50,000 worth of hardware arriving in the 
colony is of British manufacture, and of the 
£80,000 worth of wearing apparel imported, the 
United Kingdom supplies nine-tenths. During the 
first decade of this century the exports of the 
Gold Coast Colony nearly trebled in value, and 
the imports almost doubled. The United King- 
dom has outdistanced all competitors in both 
departments of trade, Germany ranking second. 

Generally speaking, the duty on merchandise 
entering the country west of the River Volta is 
10 per cent of value, and east of the River Volta 
the duty is 4 per cent. Some articles are subject 
to a specific duty, and there is a long fr^'u list, 
chiefly articles for use in industry, agriculture, 
and the public service. No certificates of origin 
are required with imports, but invoices may be 
called for. 

Local Regulations 

Commercial travellers visiting the Gold Coast 
require no licence, are subject to no special regula- 
tions, and enjoy no special railway privileges. No 
duty is charged on dona fide samples, even if of 
commercial value. 

The currency, weights, and measures are the 
same as in Britaiji. 

British Trade Representative . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Colonial 
Secretary, Accra. 

KONG 

Europeans and Americans. Fifty per cent of the 
white population is British and 25 per cent Portu- 
guese. The total population of the colony, in- 
cluding the rnain^nd territories, is estimated at 
420,000. Victoria is a free port, and over 20,000,000 
tons of shipping is entered and cleared annually. 

Shipping 

There is a fortnightly service of steamer.s be- 
tween London and Hong Kong by the P. & O. 
Company, the Japan Mail Line, and the Glen 
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Line. The Messageries Maritimes steamers also 
perform a fortniglftly service, and the North Ger- 
Lloyd, the Austrian Lloyd, and other lines 
call. (For steamer service between United States 
ports and Hong Kong, see “China” in Chapter 
VII of this Part.) 

% Trade 

Hong Kong has no Customs duties, and there 
are no official statistics of trade either outwards 
or inwards. The trade is virtually part of the 
trade of China, for which the port serves as a 
point of exit and entry. Certificates of origin are 
not required for goods imported into Hong Kong, 
except in the case of sugar. Special permits are 
required for the importation of opium. Estimates 
made by members of the mercantile community 
place the annual value of the imports at about 
£4,000,000, and of the exports at about £2,000,000 
sterling. The export trade in Chinese tea and 
silk is to a great extent in the hands of Hong 
Kong houses. The chief merchandise passing 
tlirough Hong Kong consists of opium, dour, 
sugar, salt, oil, earthenware, amber, cotton goods, 
sandalwood, rice, coal, timber, hemp, kerosene, 
icory .vegetabh's, and live stock. The im])orts of 
Britain fi’om Hong Kong are of the annual value 
of over £(>00,000, of wliich 20 per cent represents 
silk. The other priiiciiial articles arc drugs, jire- 
served ginger, tin, feathers, tea, canes, and bristles 
Th(‘se articles must not be regarded as the pro- 
ducts of Hong Kong, but of China and the islands 
that make Hong Kong the channel through which 
their exi)orts reach the markets of the world. 

Imports 

Regarding the imports of Hong Kong, full sta- 
tistics are not preserved, so thatewe cannot ap])or- 


tion the share of trade possessed by the several 
competing countries. But we can see what ex- 
ports from Britain enter Hong Kong. The total 
value is well over £3,000,000 annually, and of this 
amount over one-third is for cotton piece goods. 
Woollen piece goods are next in importance, al- 
though their value is only one-fourth that of the 
cotton piece goods. Then come ftietal manutac- 
tures, followed by machinery, tobacco, condensed 
milk, coal, rubber goods, painters’ colours, medicinal 
preparations, cotton yarns, beer, spirits, and soap. 
^Recent years have witnessed important increases 
in the departments of w^oollen and worsted yarn, 
machinery, soap, apparel, medicines, umbrellas, 
and tobacco; and decreases in rubber goods, cot- 
ton yarn, haberdashery and millinery, china and 
earthenware. Some industries have been estab- 
lished in Hong Kong, and .show progress owing 
to the low price of the labour available and 
the ready market ofi'ered b 3 ^ the central position 
of the place. These manufactures include cotton- 
sj)inning. sugar-refining, rope-s]>inning, and cement 
manufacture. Ship-repairing is also of some im- 
portance. 

Local Standards 

In Hong Kong the weights and measures are 
the same as those in the Straits Settlements (see 
“Straits Settlements”). But, unlike the Straits 
Settlements, the currency has no fixed gold 
ecjuivalent, and the Mexican, British, and Hong 
Kong silver dollar, vrhich is current and legal 
tender, fluctuates in the neighbourhood of 2s. 2c?. 
value. 

British Trade Representative , — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Harbour 
Master. 


INDIA 


British India has an area of 1,098,000, sq, miles, 
and the feudatory native states have an area of 
075,000 sq, miles. From the commercial point of 
view India may be regarded as one market with 
a'Tiotal area of 1,773,000 sq. miles, which is greater 
than the area of Europe without Russia. The 
entire population is about 300^millions, of whom 
only 10 per cent are urban ; so that wt- have in 
India a rural population vastly greater in pro- 
portion to the total than is found in any white 
country. 

The five great })orts and importing centres are 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon. 
Through the first two about three-quarters of the 


import trade of the colony flows. It is enough for 
our purpose to know that Calcutta and Bombay 
have each a population of about a million, that 
Madras has about half a million, '’Karachi about 
120,0(X), and Rangoon about a quarter of a million. 

Shipping and Railways 

Steamship communication between Britain and 
India is rapid and regular. The P. k O. mail 
boats sail weekly from London to Bombay, 
and fortnightly to Calcutta. There is also a 
weekly service from Brindisi by the P. <k O. 
i boats, which connect at Port Said with the out- 
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ward steamers from London. The same company 
also maintains a weekly servioe between Mar- 
seilles and Bombay. The London to Bombay 
steamers occupy 21 days on the journey. Via 
Brindisi the time is 14 days, and via Marseilles 
IT) days. 

The Messageries Maritimes Company runs a 
monthly service from Marseilles to Bombay (16 
days); the Austrian Lloyd steamers sail two or 
three times monthly from Trieste^ for Bombay 
(IG days); and the vessels of thtj Navigazione 
Generale Italiana Company leave Gcnok once a 
month for Bombay (19 days). 

Calcutta is about 32 days’ sail from London by 
the P. & O. boats, sailing every alternate Satur- 
day, or by British India Company steamers, leav- 
ing London fortnightly. The latter vessels also 
call at Madras. There are fortnightly sailings 
from Liverpool to Calcutta, via Colombo, by the 
Ellerman Line, and about every ten days from 
Liverpool to Bombay and Karachi by the City 
and Hall Lines. The Anchor Line steamers also 
leave Glasgow and Liverpool fortnightly for Bom- 
bay and Karachi (the journey occupying about 
25 days from Liverpool, and 10 days longer from 
Glasgow), and Liverpool for Calcutta about every 
three weeks. The Anglo- Algerian Steamship Com- 
pany have a monthly service of steamers from 
Newport (Mon.) and London to Bombay, Karachi, 
and Marmagoa. A Clan Liner leaves Birken- 
head every 10 days for Bombay and Calcutta, and 
Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey & Company run a monthly 
service from London to the same ports. Calcutta 
may be reached in about 36 hours from Bombay 
by special weekly mail train of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, running in connec- 
tion with the P. <fe O. boats to Bombay. Mail 
trains also run from Bombay to Madras (26 hours), 
and Bombay to Umballa (32 J hours), in connec- 
tion with the steamboat arrivals each week. There 
is also intercommunication by water by the 
steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company between Bombay and Karachi every 
Friday, ,and Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta fort- 
nightly, calling at all imjiortant intermediate 
ports on the ^lalabar and Coromandel coasts. 

Transport from the United States to the ports 
of India is maintained chiefly by the steamers of 
tlif* Anchor Line via Glasgow, by the Bibby Line 
via Marseilles, and by the Bucknall Line, with 
.Jio irregular direct service. 

Timber, Agriculture, and Stock 

Tht jor(ist area of India is about 130,000 sq. 
miles. Tht' jnost valuable timbers are teak, sal 
or Saul) and deodar, the first-named growing luxu- 


riantly in Central and Southern India and Bur- 
ma, the second being the chief forest tree of the 
Himalayan slopes, and the deodar being abundfhrftt 
in the North-western Himalayas. The wood ex- 
ported reaches the annual value of over £500,000, 
a much-reduced figure from former, values. Tim- 
ber-cutting has been rcstricVd, and in every 
province a few of the more valuable trees are 
declared as reserved, and are felled only under 
special circumstances. Over 80,000 sq. miles of 
forest land is reserved, and the protected or par- 
tially reserved forest area is 30,000 sq. miles addi- 
tional. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of India. 
Extensive irrigation works have made productive 
many millions of acres which needed only water 
to render them valuable. The area under crops 
is 214 millions of acres (about 330,000 sq. miles), 
which is quite one-third of the net area surveyed. 
Rice is the most important crop, covering one- 
third of the entire cultivated area, and wheat 
covers one-third as much area as rice. Then there 
are several varieties of millet, which is the staple- 
food of a great proportion of the population. 
Barley and maize each claim between O' and 
8 millions of acres. Of the non - cereal ‘enjis, 
sugar is the most important, although the (juan- 
tity produced is not nearly sufficient for domestic 
consumption. Tea is the chief croj) grown lor 
export, and coffee has less than one-fifth the aert'- 
age of tea. The cultivation of oil seeds engages 
14 million acres, and the most important seeds 
are rape and mustard, sesame, and linseed. Tlui 
great fibre crop is cotton, wLich has an acreage 
about equal to oil-seed crops. Then comes jute, 
with only a quarter the area of cotton. Tobacco 
and fodder complete the list of the really impor- 
tant Indian crops. 

There are more than 100 million head of cattle 
in India, and they are used as draught animals 
in every province but Sind and the Punjab, where 
camels are used instead. Cattle are bred all over 
India, and horses chiefly in the northern i)arts, 
which are more suitable than the hotter rc'gions. 
There is a public veterinary department which 
attends to the improvement of the breed of horses, 
mules, and cattle, and to the prevention of disease 
among domestic animals. The number of sheep 
and goats in the ^ountry is 40 millions ; of horses, 
ponies, mules, and donkeys, about 2^ millions ; 
and of camels about a quarter of a million. From 
the stock raised comes the supply of hides for the 
export trade, and the value exported during the 
latest year for which figures have appeared was 
over £10,000,000, of which about three -fourths 
was sent out raw and the remainder dressed and 
tanned. 
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Minerals 

minerals worked on a large scale in India 
are few in number. When we have mentioned 
• coal, salt, manganese ore, gold, petroleum, mica, 
rubies, and jades tone, we have exhausted the list. 
The most importaig; is coal, yet the total annual 
coal production is only a little over 11 million 
tons, and its value £2,600,000. We must, how- 
ever, look not only upon the latest figures, but 
upon the progress and development which is at- 
tending coal-mining. Both tonnage and value of 
output have more than doubled since the begin- 
ning of the century, and the progress, though not 
phenomenal, is steadily continuous. Nearly all 
the coal is raised in the j)rovince of Bengal. There 
is a fair quantity — about 7 per cent of the total — 
raised in Hyderabad, but the production in the 
(^tlier stiites is unimjiortant. Gold-mining is im- 
portant, and the output, though stationary during 
the latest year for which figures are available, 
showed that the value was about the same as that 
for coal. The great gold district of India is in 
Mysore. Iron is abundant in many parts of India, 
but the quantity worked is small. Manganese ore 
is found in the Central Provinces and in Madras, 
but the value* of the total annual output is little in 
ex(‘ess of half a million sterling. The industry is 
c*om])arativeJy new, but progress has been very great. 

8aP is mined chiefly in Madras, although Bom- 
bay, Sind, Northern India, and Burma contribute j 
fair }>roportioris of the annual output of about 
£400,000. Petroleum is chiefly found in Burma 
and Assam ; the total value of the recovery has 
been about £600,000 fc>r some years. The precise 
value of the mica mined is not known, but the ex- 
port value is about a (|uarter of a million sterling. 
Bengal is the principal mica province, and con- 
tributes 75 per cent of the tota^ while the re- 
mainder comes from Madras. Rubies come ex- 
clusively from Bunna, and the annual value is 
over £100,000. Jade is also a small industry, and 
is practically confined to Burma. The export 
value is about £75,000 annually. Such .are the 
mineral resources of India at present being ex- 
ploited on a comparatively large scale. They are 
infinitesimal in comparison with the potential 
r'SSmirces. Although India is not one of the 
highly mineralized countries — at least so far as 
is known at present — yet the fintiual value of 
the output is small compared with what it might 
be under enterprise and capital wisely guided. 

Manufacturing Industries 

Of the manufacturing industries introduced into 
India by white enterprise, the textile group are by 


I far the most important. There are more than 200 
I cotton mills and over 40 jute mills in operation, 

' giving employment to nearly 400,000 operatives, 
j In addition to these there are 6 woollen mills, 

I 962 cotton ginning, cleaning, and pressing mills, 
61 silk filatures, and 11 carpet factories in opera- 
tion. The other manufacturing industries, which 
are less important than the textile ft-ades, include 
paper mills, arms and ammunition factories (owned 
I and run by G<)vernmcnt), breweries, indigo fac- 
tories, foundrie», lac factories, rice mills, tanneries, 
t^e works, and timber mills. Some of these 
industries are making rapid strides forward, not- 
ably the tile factories, tanneries, and foundries. 
In some the reverse tendency is manifest, and 
these include carpet and indigo factories. The 
latter trade is slowly declining in competition 
with the German manufacture of coal-tar dyes. 
Of the other trades, the tendency is not pro- 
nounced either to increase or decrease. The 
manufacturing development of India of the im- 
mediate future lies in its cotton and jute. In 
both the tendency is economically sound, because 
“ the factory to the field ” is business policy when 
the nature of the trade permits it. The jute 
princes ot Dundee have reared in India a centre 
of productive activity that competes severely with 
the city by tlie Tay. When the native Indian 
becomes fairly adept at the mechanical processes 
of manufacture, his labour produces merchandise 
at a cost with which white labour cannot compete ; 
and the Indian Customs tariff, though low, helps 
native production appreciably. 

Exports 

The overland export trade in merchandise is 
small, being of the annual value of only about 
£4,000,000. Over half of this is European mer- 
chandise exported into the Asiatic countries that 
lie behind India. The value has been practically 
stationary for quite a number of years. 

Of Indian produce and manufactures exported 
overland, the chief commodities are grain, live 
animals, metals, provisions, salt, silk, spices, tea, 
and tobacco. The oversea export trade is of much 
greater importance, and concerns us more im- 
mediately. The oversea exports of merchandise 
reach about £120,000,000 annually. The most 
important class is cotton — raw, yarn, and cloth — 
with a value of 22 millions. Next comes jute, 
both in its raw- state and manufactured into 
gunny bags. The yearly value is about 18 millions 
sterling, over one -third of it being for manufac- 
tured jute. The other exports in order of value 
are rice, hides, seeds, tea, wheat, opium, lac, and 
wool. The annual value of each one of these is 
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over £1,000,000. The export articles that have the gold and silver bullion and specie, as only 


shown the most rapid recent .increase are jute, 
cottons, hides and leather, lac, tea, and wool. The 
trade in seeds and wheat has been decreasing, and 
that in rice and opium is stationary. 

Britain is the chief purchaser of Indian exports, 
the trade consistmg chiefly of jute and jute goods, 
wheat, tea, leather, raw cotton, lice, lac, flax, cotton 
seed, and wool. Practically all the jute for British 
mills — nearly all used in Dundee — comes from 
India. India is second on the list of the wheat 
supply markets of Britain, being beaten only by 
the Argentine Republic, and sending about 50 per 
cent more wheat than Canada. Nearly half the 
undressed leather coming into the United King- 
dom is Indian. India provides about 60 per cent 
of British tea imports — eight times as much as 
China and twice as much as Ceylon. The value 
of Indian exports to Britain is well over 30 mil- 
lions sterling, and is between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the total. Britain sells to India twice as much 
as she purchases from her. The next best custo- 
mers of India are Germany, China, France, the 
United States, Belgium, Japan, Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, Austria, and Italy. Trade with 
both Germany and the United States has in- 
creased enormously since the beginning of this 
century. India sends far more to these countries 
than she purchases from them. Surveyed as a 
whole, Indian export trade is making great strides, 
and promises to maintain its upward tendency. 

Upon certain goods there are export duties, but 
in all cases the duties are exceedingly small and 
incapable of restricting export. They are revenue, 
not protective duties. Rice, whether husked or 
unhusked, and including rice flour but not includ- 
ing rice bran or rice dust, must pay a duty of 
annas per cwt., which is equal to per cwt. ; 
tea pays J pie per lb., equal to 2jd. i)er cwt.; 
and lac pays 10 rupees per 100 viss, equal to about 
3s. 4c?. per cwt. 

Imports 

In considering the importing trade of British 
India we may, for the purposes of our study, dis- 
regard the imports that enter overland. Such 
imports are of the average aggregate annual value 
of £5,000,000. They consist of the produce of 
Afghanistan, Tibet, and the other countries de- 
limiting India — principally grain, wool, animals, 
spices, fruit, hides, oil seeds, fish, tobacco, and 
timber— all such as do not compete at all with 
r>ritish exports to the great Eastern Empire. We 
ii.ie concerned with the imports by sea, and with 
the nations that comx^ete with Britain in the 
Indian ] surchasing market. We may also disregard 


merchandise is within our purview. 

The sea imports of British India hav% 
annual value of about 120 millions sterling. The 
figure looks large, but, examined closely, it is re- , 
latively small, and is eloquent of the exceedingly 
low purchasing power of the average individual 
in the colony. The value o^ the imports into 
Canada is five -eighths as much. Canada has a 
population of about 6 millions against India’s 300 
millions. The per capita import bill of the Cana- 
dian is £12, 10s.; the per capita import bill of 
the Indian is 8s. If India imported as much 
value relatively as Canada, her imports would 
reach the total of about 3800 millions sterling 
annually. If Canada’s imports were only equi- 
valent per capita to those of India, their annual 
value would be only 2^ millions. No fact could 
more strikingly illustrate the poverty of India, 
and the enormous increase to which her trade will 
be subject as she rises in the scale of social com- 
fort and living towards the standards of the white 
colonies. If in comi)arison we had applied the 
gauge of Australian trade, the result would have 
been about the same ; and if we had apidied that 
of South African trade, the discrepancy would 
have been much greater. However thi‘ rule i^ 
apjdied, the result is emphatic testimony to the 
small actual value of the individual inhabitant of 
India as a purchaser of imported merchandi.se. 

The wages of a native Avorker are very low ; in 
some districts an able-bodied agricultural labourer 
earns no more than 3 rupees a month, which means 
Is. per week. In other districts 10 rupees a month 
may be earned, but the average is between 5 and 6 
rupees a month; and there are almost 90 millions 
of the population actually engaged in the work 
of agriculture, while the total number of persons 
supported by agriculture is nearly 200 millions! 
When food has been purcha.sed out of this poverty, 
little remains for other articles of necessity and 
luxury. Native craftsmen earn more than the 
pittances mentioned, averaging about 15 rupees a 
month, and masons, carpenter.s, and blacksmiths 
in Bonibay may make as much as 35 rupees a 
month; but even so, the standard of living and 
the spending power of the native arc very low. 

It only remains to be said that there is a distinct 
tendency towards higher wages among the worst- 
paid occupations, although wages of artisans and 
craftsmen rather tend the other way, on account 
of the labour supply being in excess of the demand 
as the lower -paid members of the community 
advance into skilled labour. 

Almost one -third of the value of Indian imports 
is represented by cotton and cotton manufactures. 
Practically the whole bulk of the cotton manu- 
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factures go from Britain, and the trade has shown 
considerable incre£S!se during recent years. It will 
^>ro^ably expand considerably in the near future, 
but it cannot do so indefinitely. The tendency 
• that takes the factory to the cotton field is bound 
to work its effect. As a manufacturing country, 
India is certain tc^develop along the line of spin- 
ning and weaving its own fibres, and the hold of 
the British cotton mills upon the market of India, 
though seemingly firm and well established, is 
tentative only. Domestic production will fill an 
ever larger share of domestic demands. 

Sugar is the next most important article of 
merchandise that India buys, and about half of it 
goes from the British colony of Mauritius. Next 
on the list comes machinery and plant, the annual 
import value of which is nearly £4,000,000. In 
this de])artment great expansion may be looked 
for. The causes that will operate against the 
British cotton factory will carry work and wealth 
to the British textile engineering industry. India 
is far from the position of being able to make her 
own machinery, and the increase in number of the 
cotton mills and factories will occasion great de- 
mands for machinery and plant. This side of 
Indian ^levelopment is even now evident, and is 
destined to be more pronounced as the century 
grows older. The same remarks, although in a 
modified degree, may be applied to the importa- 
tion of railway i»lant and rolling stock. In this 
class half of the imports is for government railways, 
and, with a government, considerations other than 
till* cheaYiest market may weigh and encourage 
manufacturing enterprises. The iron and steel 
imports aggregate about 6 millions sterling annu- | 
ally, and nearlj^ all goes from Britain. The value 
has doubled in a decade, and is telling evidence 
of the capital expenditure upon the inauguration 
of industrial enterprises in India* These are the 
jirincipal classes of merchandise entering India of 
which we need take cognizance. The remainder 
are chiefly ordinary merchandise such as glassware, 
hard\vare, leather goods, paints, soap, tobacco, and 
other articles that enter into general cons^mi>tion, 
and are not indicative of any general movement in 
Indian development. 

Coming to the comparative place of the different 
nations in the Indian market, we find that Brit- 
ain has maintained her proportion of the total 
fairly well during many years, having consistently 
accounted for about two-thirds of the total over- 
sea imports. Of the non-British share, the British 
colonies contribute one-third, the chief individual 
colony participating in the trade being Australia. 
The export trade of Australia to India consists 
principally of gold, raw copper, timber, horses, 
silver, lead, wool, coal, hay, tallow, meats, and 
voi. II. 


wheat. Of the foreign countries in the Indian 
market, the trade of no individual one approxi- 
mates in importance to the trade of Australia. 
The principal is the Dutch colony of Java, whose 
natural products find their way into India by 
reason of the proximity of the peninsula. Of 
the European countries, Germany and Belgium 
each account for a little over £5,()8o,000; but the 
apportionment is not strictly accurate, because 
much of the Gterman exports pass through Belgian 
ports. The cdTnbined German and Belgian ship- 
#ients are equal to about per cent of the total 
imports, those from the United States to only 2^ 
per cent of the total, and Austria and Egypt each 
claim the same percentage. A general survey of 
the field of Indian imports shows that Britain 
may regard her position without serious mis- 
giving. She is pre-eminent, and the entire con- 
tributions of other countries equal only one- 
third of the total. The only menacing factor is 
the increase of German trade in India. Although 
the value supplied by Germany is comparatively 
small, the proportionate increase of that value has 
been relatively great. The increase has been one 
of 100 x>er cent within less than ten years. The 
chief departments in which German competition 
has lieen successful have been those of electrical 
goods, chemicals, and metal manufactures. These 
compete directly with British goods. Some classes 
of goods produced by Germany are more suitable 
tor low’ -grade markets such as India, because 
Germany produces a quality that the British 
manufacturer would not put out, and the export 
policy of the German cartels has also had its 
influence. The boycott of British goods attenqited 
by Indian native agitators has also been a cause 
of the diminution of British ex^iorts to India, 
although the trade diverted by these has been 
comparatively unimportant. The large Indian 
im])orting houses are not parties to it, and the 
agitators are not to any extent in the field of 
commerce. The contribution of the United States 
to Indian consumption is almost half for petroleum 
oil, in which substance Britain cannot qpmpete. 
Summarizing the situation in a word, we may 
WTite the legend “Satisfactory” upon the record 
of Indian import trade. Were it not for the 
menacing increase of German trade, it would be 
“eminently satisfactory”. 

Duties on Imports 

The customs duties 'upon imports into British 
India are generally 5 per cent of value, which is 
only a low revenue duty, and cannot be considered 
protective. The duty-free list includes cotton yarn, 
materials for railw^ays, tea chests, hoop iron for 
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baling cotton, most machinery, machine belting, 
coal, wheat, corn, rice, and ratv •tobacco. A duty 
of 1 per cent of value is exacted from iron pigs, 
sheets, and bars, and certain mineral oils. Cotton 
piece goods and other manufactures pay 3^ per 
cent; salt, Ijf rupees per cwt. ; salted fish and 
pickled fish, 8i annas per cwt. ; beer, 2 annas per 
gallon; spirits, 7 rupees per proof gallon; sparkling 
wines, rupees per gallon; and other wines, 
1 rupee per gallon. 

The Government of India places special taxes 
upon sugar coming from countries where th« 
sugar industry is encouraged by a system of 
bounties. These special taxes are usually the 
ordinary duty on sugar plus the amount of bounty 
granted by the government of the producing coun- 
try. The countries whose sugar is subjected to 
special taxation under this clause of the Indian 
Customs Act are the Argentine Republic, Chile, 
Denmark, and Russia; but Russian sugar is not 
taxed specially when it reaches India direct from 
Russia or through another country wliicli is a 
party to the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902. 

Certificates of origin are required only for im- 
ported sugar and for spirits delivered out of bond 
in the, United Kingdom for shipment to India. 
These certificates are issued by Customs officers 
in the United Kingdom. 

Local Regulations 

Commercial travellers visiting India are not 
taxed as such. Travellers to the States of Mani- 
pur and Baghelkhand must have a j)ass from the 
political agent or the Darbar. Those passes are 
freely given. Travellers in the Sihori State must 
be accompanied by a guide to protect life and 
property. No concessions in fare are allowed on 
any Indian railway. Some of the Indian railways 
accept travellers’ luggage and samples at half the 
ordinary rates for parcels, carrying such baggage 
and parcels at owners’ risk. Samples entering 
the provinces of Madras, Bengal, and Burma pay 
no duty, if of no commercial value ; otherwise duty 
is charged. Seven-eighths of the duty so paid is 


refunded if the samples are taken out of the 
country again within three years. Samples not 
intended for sale, which have paid duty and Ueerf* 
re-imported after having been taken out of the 
country, are passed without repayment of duty. 

In Baluchistan samples or goods jnust be taken 
to the octroi, or municipal taxibureau, in Quetta, 
and a sum sufficient to cover duty must be de- 
posited. On leaving Quetta the goods or samples 
are again inspected, and duty is charged only upon 
articles being left in the country, the remainder 
of the deposit being returned. 

It was enacted in 1871 that the ser, equal to 
a kilogram, should be the legal standard of 
weight in India; but ingrained practice is stronger 
than legislative enactment, so that while theo- 
retically the ser is the legal standard, popular 
custom differs widely. The maund, which is 40 
sers, has its proper legal status in Bengal, and is 
equal to 82^ lb.; but the maund used in Madras 
is equal to only 26 lb., and the maund in Bombay 
to 28 lb. The legal imperial weights are : — 

1 tola = 180 grains troy, or 0'4114 oz. 

avoirdupois. 

5 tohis = 1 chittack = abouj 2 oz. 

avoirdiij)oi3. 

16 chittacks = 1 ser = 2’057 lb. 

40 sera = 1 maund = 82| lb. 

A chest of opium weighs 140 lb., and a bale of 
jute 400 lb. 

The standard of monetary value is the rupee, 
which formerly fluctuated in value, but is now 
legalized as being worth Is. 4rZ., so that 15 rupees 
are equal to one pound sterling. 

] pie = ^ farthing. 

3 pies = 1 pice = 1 farthing. 

4 pice 1 anna — 1 penny. 

16 annas — 1 rupee = la. 4d. 

100,000 rupees — 1 lac = £6666 13a. 4d. 

100 lacs = 1 crore = £666,666 13a. Ad, 

British Trade Representative, — Correspondent 
of the G.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta. 


MALTA 


^lalta is a Crown Colony, and has been a British 
Dossession since 1800. It is situated in the Medi- 
teiLcinean, 56 miles south of Sicily, and, with the 
1 -lands of Gozo and Comino, comprises an area of 
1 i 7 sq. miles, or rather less than that of the Isle 
of Wight. Exclusive of the garrison of some 9000 
men the population of the three islands is 210,000, 
of whom 158,000 are resident in Malta. The chief 


town is Valetta (50,000), and here also is the port, 
harbour, and naval station of the island. 

Shipping and Railways 

There are 8 miles of metre -gauge railway in 
Malta. More than 1500 first-class steamers call 
at Valetta annually, including the intermediate 
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boats of the P. <fe.O. Company from London; the 
c EUerman and Hall Lines and the Moss Line from 
Liverpool; and the vessels of the Compagnie 
Transatlantique sailing from Marseilles for Tripoli 
and Tunis. New York is in steamship communi- 
cation with Mal^ by the services of the Levant 
Line and the Meaiterranean and New York Steam- 
ship Company. 

Resources 

For Britain Malta’s chief value lies in its im- 
portance as a military and naval station. The 
number of military troops of all ranks stationed 
in the island is usually about 9000, but fluctuates 
considerably from time to time. The resources 
of the island are almost entirely agricultural, and 
the chief products are potatoes, oranges and man- 
darins, figs, grapes, honey, and corn. The area 
cultivated is about 41,000 acres. Stock-raising 
also engages the population, and the stock includes 
about 11,000 beasts of burden (horses, mules, and 
asses), 6000 cattle, 20,000 sheep, and 19,000 goats. 
The trade of Malta is nearly all transit trade. 
The inii)orts of Britain from Malta were never 
large ; they were i'ormerly of the value of £65,000, 
but have steadily declined. The chief items are 
ivory, tobacco, oranges and lemons, potatoes, and 
scrap metal. There are a few home manufac- 
tures, chiefly cotton-weaving, filigree, and lucifer 
matches. 

Imports 

The imports of Malta aggregate about £7,CK30,000 
annually; but although the returns show such 
large figures, the trade is a transit one, and 
i]e ported goods to the value of only about one 
niilboii sterling enter for consumption in Malta. 
Such goods comprise a general assortment of 
merchandise. The chief article of British export 
to Malta is coal, with a value of almost £300,000 
annually. The value of the beer is not far .short 
of half of this sum, and the other chief items are 
metals and metal goods, corn and grain, cotton 
piece goods and other manufactures, fliachinciy 
and mill work, woollen and worsted juece goods, 
wearing apparel, tobacco, potatoes, and spirits. 


Cjustoms Duties 

Malta is practically an open market, as far as 
customs duties are concerned. A few selected 
articles are subjected to a small revenue duty, 
which is in no case high enough to be protective. 
The chief articles on the duty listoare cotton-seed 
oil, per gallon; petroleum, Id. per gallon; 
other oils, bqt not medicinal oils or oils used in 
industry, per gallon; wheat, 3d. per bushel 
if damaged, or Is. 3d. per bushel' if otherwise; 
* flour, 3s. lOd. per cwt., or Is. 3id. per cwt. if 
damaged and unfit for human food ; corn, 3d. per 
bushel if damaged, or 9d. per bushel otherwise; 
raw sugar, S^d. per cwt.; refined sugar. Is. 4c?. 
per cwt.; beer, 4id. per gallon or 9d. per dozen 
bottles; .spirits, 5s. per proof gallon; wine in the 
wood, 3^d. to 4s. 5^6?. per gallon, plus Is. per 
gallon for still wine in bottle, or 3s. per gallon 
for sparkling wine in bottle ; raw tobacco, 2c?. per 
lb.; manufactured tobacco, 8d. or 9c?. per lb.; and 
cigars, Is. per lb. Flour containing more than 5 
l>er cent of its weight not the product of wheat 
is prohibited. 

Certificates of origin are not required for general 
goods imported into INlalta, but there are special 
regulations pertaining to flour, frozen meat, cotton 
.seed, plants, roots, and garden soil from Medi- 
terranean ports, vine cuttings and shoots, cattle 
and swine. 

Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting Malta there 
are no licences or regulations. Samples of value 
are charged duty, which is refunded upon exporta- 
tion within three months. There are no special 
railway privileges to travellers. 

The weights and measures are those of the 
British Imperial system, but the caffiso (= 4j im- 
j^erial gallons), the mlnia (=8 imperial bushels), 
and the cantar (= 175 lb. avoirdupois) are still in 
use. British money is the legal tender. 

British Trade Representative. — Corrfepondent 
of the C.L Branch, Board of Trade : the Collector 
of Customs, Valetta. ® 


MAURITIUS 


Mauritius is a British Crown Colony situated in 
the Indian Ocean 5(X) miles east of Madagascar. 
The area of the island is 705 sq. miles, or about 
that of the county of Surrey. The population is 
nearly 380,000, of which about 265,000 are natives 
of Africa, India, or Chin«,, mainly imported for 
the purpose of working the sugar plantations. St. 


Louis (56,000), which is the capital of the island 
and its principal port, is the chief centre of trade, 
which is carried on mainly by Indians and Chinese. 
Included in the administration of the colony are 
the islands of Rodriguez, the Oil Islands, and the 
St. Brandon group. Rodriguez is situated 344 
miles to the east of Mauritius, and has a popula- 
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tion of rather less than 4000. The area of these colours and material, furniture /ind wooden ware 
scattered islands is about 172 miles. and leather and leather goods. 


Shipping and Railways 

Mauritius is 85^ miles from London, via Cape 
Town, and is reached by the steamers of the 
Union -Castle Line, via Durban, every month. 
From Mauritius steamers run to Colombo and 
Calcutta monthly, and to Nabil fortnightly. East 
African ports, Aden, Port Said, Lisbon, and Ant- 
werp and Hamburg, are reached once a month 
by the vessels of the German East Africa Line. 
The only direct service between the United States 
and Mauritius is by the Union Clan Line. Goods 
may be sent to Marseilles or Durban and tran- 
shipped. There are 131 miles of railway in the 
colony. 

Resources 

The principal agricultural product of the islands 
is the sugar cane, but rice, maize, manioc, tobacco, 
vanilla, coliee, spices, fruits, and tea are grown 
to a limited extent. Some of the trees indigenous 
to the soil are valuable, especially the black ebony. 
The colony also produces hemp, vegetable fibres, 
and coconut oil. 

The value of the annual exports from Mauritius 
approaches £3,000,000. Of this quantity Britain 
takes about one-seventli. By far the most im- 
portant article of export is sugar, the chief des- 
tination of which is British India, whither it is 
exported in its raw state. Molasses, a product of 
sugar, is also exported, as well as aloe fibre, and 
small quantities of rum, vanilla, rice, and coco- 
nut oil. 

The chief articles imported into Britain from 
Mauritius are raw sugar, hemp and other fibres, 
coconut oil, and rum. None of the other exports 
to Britain reaches the value of one thou.sand pounds 
annually, so that their actual importance is negli- 
gible. 

• Imports 

•: 

Of the imports of ^Mauritius, Britain accounts 
for only about* 25 per cent, the reason being that 
food and other products from India for the Indian 
residents of the island colony constitute about 50 
per cent of the aggregate imports. Thus Britain 
can claim about 50 per cent of the imports that 
are not from India, and the British Empire almost 
fivt -sixths of the entire imports. The chief articles 
pur based from Britain are as follows: cotton 
piece g(;ods and other cotton goods, manure, iron 
and iion goods, soap, machinery and steam engines, 
coal and fuel, vehicles and parts thereof, beer and 
ale, woollen and worsted piece goods, painters' 


Customs Duties 

Domestic sugar pays an export duty of 2§c?. per 
cwt., and molasses 6fd. per 360-kilogram cask. 
Aloe fibre exported has to pay just over Is. 4c?. per 
ton. Goods in transit, landed and re-exported, are 
charged a small duty of just over Is. 4c?. per ton. 

The general import duty on goods entering 
Mauritius is 12 per cent of the value of the 
articles. The duty-free articles are very few in- 
deed. There are some exceptions to the 12-per- 
cent scale, and these exceptions include a number 
of specific duties as follows, plus 20 per cent: 
56 cents per ton on coals; 1*02 rupee per cwt. on 
salt; 84 cents to 2‘54 rupees on twines and cor- 
dage; 13i^ cents per yard on bunting; 2‘24 rupees 
per ton on pig iron; 8*13 rupees per ton on bar, 
sheet, and hoop iron; 10 cents to 1*20 rupee per 
100 on bags and sacks; 30*48 rupees per ton on 
wire netting; 10 cents per 100 on bricks, tiles, and 
bottles; 2*51 rupees on each hide, or 3*35 rupees 
if tanned; 4*06 rupees per cwt. on sole leather; 
12| cents per gallon on most oils; 1*12 rui^ee jibr 
ton on machinery for local manufacturers; 71 cents 
per cwt. on unscented soa]); 2*54 rupees per cv^. 
on bacon and hams; 1*02 rupee per cwt. on salt 
beef and jjork; 2*29 rupees per cwt. on butter; 
2*54 rupees j)er cwt. on coffee; 30 cents per cwt. 
on cofibe; 46 cents per cwt. on flour; 84 cents jier 
cwt. on raw* sugar; 1*76 cent per cw^t. on refined 
sugar; 18 cents per lb. on tea; 36 cents per gallon 
on beer, or 1*20 rupee per dozen bottles; 6*32 
rupees per gallon on spirits, and from 1*50 to 2*50 
ru])ees per dozen bottles on wines. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Mauritius, but the exporting country 
must be stated on the bill of entry. There are 
special conditions and prohibitions for animals 
from ports where cattle plague or rabies prevails. 
Invoices must always be produced. 

Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting Mauritius 
there are no special taxes and regulations, unless 
the traveller intends to dispose of the goods and 
samples that he takes in with him, in which case 
there is a tax of 100 rupees (£6, 135. 4c?.) per six 
months. Samples of no commercial value are 
admitted free. The duty on samples of commercial 
value is refunded if the goods are re-exported 
within three months. 

In Mauritius and Seychelles the metric systems 
of weights and measures are legal standards. (See 
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France.) The monetary unit is the rupee, which has 
t]|je same value as in India (see “India”), hut is 
divided into 100 cents (1 cent = ’IGc?.), as in Ceylon. 


British Trade Representative , — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Collector 
of Customs, Port Louis. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland has an area of about 42,700 sq. 
miles, and its dependency of Labrador an area of 
120,000 sq. miles. It is a more easily remembered 
fact that Newfoundland is the tenth of the world's 
islands in point of size, and that it is nearly one- 
third larger than Ireland. The population of the 
island is over 230,000, and that of Labrador 4000. 

Shipping 

There is regular steamer communication with 
Britain by the Allan Line, and a service three 
times a week from Newfoundland to the Canadian 
port of Sydney in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 

Resources 

Newfoundland has been tardy in its develop- 
ihent. The causes for its backwardness have been 
certain natural disadvantages, the policy of the 
British home government in past years, atid, 
finally, the short-sightedness of those in local 
charge of Newfoundland’s destinies. Opposed to 
the frigid currents that flow down the west coast 
of Greenland, the shores of New’foundland are for 
a great part of the year inhospitable, and success 
in agricultural pursuits demands a stern fight with 
close-fisted nature. Upon the west coast, which 
faces the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the climate is 
less rigorous, and agriculture is prosecuted as an 
auxiliary industry. The chief crops are potatoes, 
hay, and turnips, with some oats. 

But Newfoundland wdll never owe prosperity 
to agriculture. Upon its timber wealth its im- 
mediate development will depend; its mineral 
wealth is not yet half known, but is consider- 
able ; and its fisheries will long continue to be 
its staple means of existence. 

Britain kept the colony as a fishing station for 
British fishermen for centuries. In 1813 land 
grants were first made. The island was crossed 
from side to side only within living memory, and 
up to the beginning of this century and later there 
was only one village not on the seacoast, and that 
village was only five miles inland. Newfoundland 
made a mistake in deciding not to enter the 
federation of Canadian provinces in the ’seventies 
of last century, which mistake has retarded her 
progress. While Canada has advanced far on the 
way to becoming a great nation, Newfoundland 


has remained a country of great resources, but 
without the^ means to exploit them or the enter- 
prise and a^^lity to find the means. The social 
fabric of Newfoundland rests upon something 
resembling serfdom. The feudal lords are the 
merchants of St. John’s. The fishermen live in a 
state of i)erpetual debt to the merchants, the pro- 
ceeds of one fishing season going to redeem in 
whole or in part the debts incurred during previous 
years. The merchants take heavy toll from this 
poverty, and the fishermen are seldom solvent. 
Under this system the merchants charge big profits, 
so that these conditions of labour are likely to be 
j)erpetuated until the forests or mines raise up 
independent industries less precarious than fishing. 
The regeneration of Newfoundland dates from the 
building of the railway towards the end of last 
century. This railway crosses the island, and 
connects with the steamer service to Sydney three 
times a week. The railway scheme w^as carried 
through in spite of the bitter opposition of the 
merchant interest, and has been of immense benefit 
to the colony. 

Calamity has followed calamity in Newfound- 
land, but these have called into evidence the 
marvellous recuperative power of the colony. In 
1892 a great fire wiped out half the capital, and 
in 1894 a bank crash brought everyone in the 
island to his knees. 

The manufacture of wood pulp in Newfound- 
land is beginning to assume gigantic proportions, 
and lumbering is also developing rapidly, the pro- 
gress being due chiefly to the railway. Copper 
and iron are the chief minerals at present worked 
in the island. Newfoundland iron is the main 
supply of the great Canadian iron companies in 
the maritime provinces of the Domiiiion. The 
other mineral wealth at present known includes 
argentiferous galena, asbestos, gidd on a small 
scale, petroleum, slate, marble, and coal. It 
merely requires capital and enterprise to develop 
Newfoundland into a very valuable mineral-pro- 
ducing country ; and as the world’s demands 
increase, convenient situation, with the cheap 
water transit possible between her shores and 
the refining and consuming centres, is bound to 
attract the necessary enterprise. 

We have in Newfoundland, with its dependency 
of Labrador, a great territory with a population 
less than one-third that of the city of Liverpool. 
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The only town of fair size is the capital and port 
of St. John’s, which ‘has a beautifully sheltered 
harbour. Its population is about 40,000 — one-fifth 
that of the entire island. The next most impor- 
tant place is Harbour Grace, on Conception Bay, 
with just over 5000 inhabitants; and there are 
about half a ddzen villages with populations of 
between 2000 and 4000. All the manufacturing 
enterprise of the island is centred ip St. John’s, 
which is the single important commercial centre. 
The manufactories include rope works, biscuit 
factories, oleo - margarine factories, tanneries, 
breweries, timber mills, foundries, a tobacco fac- 
tory, and a boot and shoe factory. The most ex- 
tensive business is concerned with the drying and 
curing of codfish. Seal oil, cod-liver oil, and whale 
oil are expressed and refined, and artificial guano 
is made from whale refuse. The value of fishery 
products exported annually is over two millions 
sterling, and this constitutes more than four-fifths 
of the value of the total exports. Three-quarters 
of the value of fishery products exported consists 
of dried codfish. The other articles exported in- 
clude iron ore, copper ore, and timber. The 
colony is a very long way from the ability to com- 
pete in the sale of general manufactured goods in 
neutral markets. The United Kingdom purchases 
only 12 per cent of Newfoundland’s exports, and 
Canada takes rather more than Britain. Brazil 
is Newfoundland’s best customer, and Portugal, 
the United States, Italy, and Spain come next in 
importance. Britain’s proportion of Newfound- 
land’s exports has decreased very much since the 
opening of the twentieth century. 

Imports 

Newfoundland’s bill for imports comes to about 
tw^o and a quarter millions sterling X)er annum. 
Britain’s proportion has been growing less. The 
most prominent fact in the commercial situation 
is the increasing and important share of Newfound- 
land’s import trade now held by Canada — quite 
one-third t>f the total. The struggle for supremacy 
in the Newfoundland market lies between Canada 
and the United* States. Britain will have the bulk 
of what these competitors leave for many years to 
come ; but that share will be smaller and smaller. 
Canada and the United States are next door, and 
the goods made there suit the Newfoundland 
nr^^rket. The British manufacturer has to cross 
th^ ocean to look after a spiall trade, and, with 
the other markets of the world open to his enter- 
prise, he finds it more profitable to spend his 
money and time in places where his competitors 
do not have the advantage of geograjjhical position. 

In the details of British exports to Newfound- 


land some changes have to be recorded. Recent 
years have witnessed considerable increases in tj^e 
values of British-made hardware, machinery, iron, 
woollen and cotton piece goods, but considerable 
declines in wearing apparel and in coal. In the 
main Newfoundland’s orders are very small. If 
these orders were to be furthei^ subdivided, the 
divisions could scarcely yield much to their re- 
cipients ; and Newfoundland cannot be described 
as a promising market for selling enterprise. 


Customs Duties 


Newfoundland offers no general preferential 
treatment to British manufactures, as do the great 
self-governing colonies of the empire. The duties 
in Newfoundland are specific in some cases and 
upon an ad valorem basis in other cases. Manu- 
factured goods are subject to duties usually 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent, but principally 35 
per cent ; semi-manufactued goods are subject to 
lower duties, usually ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent. Taking a few duties at random, w^e find the 
following in the schedule : — 


Linen and silk thread ... 
Knitted goods ... 

Hoop iron for herring barrels 
Other hoop iron ... 

Columns and girders 
Cutlery ... 

General machinery 
Boots and shoes ... 

Raw sugar 
Tea 


25 per cent 
35 „ 

Free. 

5 per cent. 

10 

35 

25 to 85 per cent. 
40 per cent. 

9s. per cwt. 
33 per cent. 


Prison-made goods are not allowed to enter New- 
foundland. There are no export duties in the 
colony. 

Certificates of origin are required only for Greek 
currants and raisins, and for fish of British catch 
and cure, the only articles on the preferential 
tariff. Invoices must be presented in all cases. 

Manufacturing enterprise in Newfoundland is 
favoured by the high duty; but there is a duty 
upon much of the materials used in manufacturing, 
if these have to be imported, so that the protec- 
tion is not so effective as the figure of the duty 
rate would seem to indicate at first glance. And 
the internal market is small, so that any manu- 
facturing enterprise must be content with very 
limited scope for many years to come. 


Local Regulations 

Eor commercial travellers visiting Newfound- 
land there are no licences or special regulations. 
Samples of value are charged with duty, which is 
refunded if the goods are exported again within 
one year. < 
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The weights, measures, and currency of New- British Trade Eepresentative . — Correspondent 
fojpidland are the same as those of Canada (see of the C.L Branch; Board of Trade : The Assistant 
“ Canada ”). Collector of Customs, St. John’s. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The Dominion of New Zealand is about 1200 
miles east from the Australian continent. It con- 
sists of a series of islands, the two principal being 
the North and South Islands. The area of the 
Dolninion, including the Cook and other islands, 
which extend for a thousand miles or more from 
the main islands, is 104,750 sq. miles, or half the 
size of France. The population is about 980,000, 
and includes 40,000 Maoris, who dwell principally 
in the North Island. 

The four great cities of New Zealand— judged 
by size “ chief towns” would be perhaps a more fit- 
ting designation — are Auckland (82,000), Dunedin 

(56.000) , Wellington (64,000), and Christchurch 

(68.000) . These are the commercial centres. All 
are ports except the last - mentioned, which is 
served by the port of Lyttelton. Dunedin is the 
chief commercial centre and market of the colony, 
and has about three-quarters of the tonnage of 
slii])j)ing registered in New Zealand. Tliere are 
over 2700 miles of government-owned railways 
open in the islands. 

Shipping 

New Zealand is reached direct from London 
and Plymouth by the vessels of the New Zea- 
land Shipping Company monthly; by the Shaw, 
Sd,vi]l it Albion Line at frequent intervals; by 
the Federal Houlder-Shire Lines from Liverpool; 
alvso by P. tk O. steamers and the Orient Line 
from London via Melbourne weekly. 

Service between the United States and New 
Zealand is given by the American and Australian 
Line fortnightly; Arnold, Cheney & Company’s 
Star Line ; Birt, Potter & Hughes Line ; Peabody 
Line; Pioneer Line; Tyser Line; and the U.S. 
and Australasia Line, all of which sail from New 
York. The Oceanic Steamship Line sails from 
San Francisco to New Zealand. 

Resources 

Live stock is the great resource of New Zea- 
land, and her chief wealth is found in her sheep, 
which number about 21 millions. Wool is the 
principal export, and frozen meat comes second. 
The cattle represent only 6 per cent of the numl^er 
of the sheep. Although the country is chiefly 
pastoral, many cereals are cultivated; but stock 


pays better where the labour supply necessary for 
^onomical tillage is difficult to procure. The 
wheat grown in the Dominion is just about suffi- 
cient for locaf consumption. Oats and barley are 
[•much less important, and root crojDs, which are 
not always successful, comprise potatoes, turnips, 
mangolds, and carrots. Forage crops have a 
purely local interest, but phormium or New Zea- 
land flax occupies large areas in the swamp lands. 
About .‘30,000 tons are exported annually. Lin- 
seed cultivation is declining very much. 

The chief minerals of New Zealand are gold and 
silver, kauri gum and coal. Gold is recovered to 
the value of over £2,000,000 annually. The gold- 
producing districts are in Auckland, the west 
coast of the South Island, and in Otago. Great 
developments have taken jdace in the recovery of 
gold by river-dredging. The bituminous coal of 
the west coast of the South Island is unexcelled 
in quality by the best British coal. Two of the 
coal mines are owned and worked by the State. 
Copper, chrome, and manganese ores have been 
worked, but with varying success. 

The Government of the Dominion exacts duty 
upon white pine, kahikatea, and kauri exported, 
at the rate of bs. per 100 superficial feet upon logs, 
and 3s. upon flitches, which are sections of logs 
sawn or hewn on one side and rough on the other. 
Gold and oysters exported from the North Island 
pay export duty at the rate of 2s. per oz. (troy) 
and 6c?. per cwt. respectively. 

Manufactures 

Being an isolated community with great natural 
resources and an extremely favourable temperate 
climate. New Zealand is peculiarly suited for de- 
velopment along the line of manufacturing in- 
dustry. The requirements of tke Government 
statistical department demand many exact details 
from the manufacturers of the Dominion regard- 
ing their capital, output, and wages paid, so that 
a detailed study of the subject of New Zealand 
manufacturing activities is easily possible from 
the public records o| the colony. The definition 
of a “ factory” comprises any manufacturing estab- 
lishment where two or more people are engaged 
together making articles for disposal, wholesale or 
retail, without reference to machinery being used 
or not. The definition is very comprehensive, and 
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discounts somewhat the value of the figures. But 
apart from the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which are well over 4000, there are 
sound indications of great progress. The manu- 
facturing enterprises relative to the population of 
the Dominion are .numerous and progressive. The 
chief centres o£ manufacturing are Otago, Auck- 
land, and Wellington, all of which are about equal 
in the number of establishments, ,and the nekt 
most important centre is Christchprch. 

The chief manufacturing branches are depen- 
dent upon the great primary industries of agri-‘ 
culture, stock-raising, timber, and flax. Greatest 
increases have been evidenced in the meat-freez- 
ing and preserving works, in butter and cheese 
factories, and in sawmills and joinery factories. 
Smaller but important increases have also been 
witnessed in grain and flax mills. The former 
group have depended for their increases upon their 
export trade, and that is the group of keenest 
interest to Britain from the necessities of its food 
supply. Wool is the chief article of export; the 
annual value has exceeded 7^ millions sterling, 
and nearly all of it enters Britain. The next most 
important article of export is frozen mutton and 
lamb, the trade in which has developed tremen- 
dously. The annual value exported has risen to 
about 3^ millions sterling, and almost all of it 
finds its market in Britain. Butter and cheese 
are next in the list, and again the homeland takes 
almost the entire quantity. Gold and silver we 
have already noticed. Hemp, tallow, and sheep- 
skins each account for a value of about three- 
quarters of a million sterling in the export trade, 
and again the purchasing market is Britain. 
Kauri gum, rabbit skins, and timber are also im- 
portant, and of the first two the United Kingdom 
purchases the major part. 

In none of the great British colonies does trade, 
both outwards and onwards, pertain so much to 
the British Empire as does the trade of New 
Zealand. In the case of the export trade, 95 per 
cent of the total value finds its market of con- 
sumption^within the confines of the Empire. Of 
the goods to the value of 20 millions sterling ex- 
ported, 16^ millions’ worth come to Britain, and 
over 2j millions’ value go to other British posses- 
sions. The only individual foreign country that 
purchases even moderate quantities of Australian 
produce is the United States, which buys some 
ksuri gum, sheepskins, and wool. 

ft 

Imports 

The import trade of New Zealand is also over- 
whelmingly imperial in its origin, Britain pro- 
viding 60 per cent of the total, and the Empire as 


a whole providing 85 per cent. eThe chief colonies 
that send goods to New Zealand are Austr^^ia, 
Fyi, Ceylon, and Canada. Of foreign countries, 
the only country supplying over £400,000 value 
annually is the United States of America, whose 
exports to New Zealand are ^worth Ij million 
sterling, chiefly from Atlantic ports, and consist 
of general manufactures, such as tools and hard- 
ware, kerosene, machinery, fruit, and tobacco. 
One-third of it belongs to classes in which Britain 
cannot compete, so that the net share of America 
in which Britain can compete is only about 
£1,000,000 annually, and in this sum the chief 
department is metal goods and machinery. Ger- 
man exports to New Zealand, though distinctly 
on the up-grade, are of the annual value of only 
about £350,000, of which the chief items are 
musical instruments, fancy goods and toys, iron 
and steel, manures, machinery, hardw^are, and 
glassw'are. One reason for the preponderating 
I)Osition of Britain in New Zealand imports is that 
the Dominion purchases very little foodstufis — 
sugar and tea being the only important items — and 
when the trade is chiefly for manufactured goods 
other than foodstuffs, there is a greater proportion 
for w’hich the home country is qualified to make 
a bid. 

Tariff on Imports 

The New Zealand general tariff on fully manu- 
factured articles ranges from 20 to 37i per cent. 
But there are numerous exceptions, and each in- 
dividual article or class of merchandise is treated 
upon its merits, as these weigh with the compilers 
of the tariff. The duty-free list is very long, and 
it IS impossible to reproduce it in extenso; but 
nearly all articles required by New Zealand manu- 
factures in the process of manufacture are on the 
free list, and articles used in pursuit of trade, such 
as tools and machinery, are also included. In 
the free list are sewing and machine threads of 
cotton, linen, jute, and silk, cotton piece goods, 
tailors’ trimmings, galvanized bar and angle iron, 
copper, lekd, and tin in bars, pigs, and sheets, zinc 
sheets, coal and other fuel, agricultural hand tools 
and machinery, general machinery and hand tools, 
roofing tiles, window glass, most leather used in 
manufacture, much rubber goods and cardboard, 
all acids except atetic acid, most dyes, inks, and 
essential oils, grindery, much timber, carriage 
parts, saddlers’ hardware, many electrical ma- 
terials, hatmakers’ materials, and wool and hair. 

As the New Zealand preferential tariflF cannot in- 
fluence trade when the goods concerned are on the 
duty-free list, to this extent there is no favourit- 
ism in the New Zealand market. But there are 
many articles in which the rebate of duty under 
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the preferential t^iff is considerable, and calcu- 
lated to influence imperial trade beneficially. 

fhe entire British Empire comes within the 
pale of the preferential treatment accorded under 
the New Zealand Tariff Act of 1907. Summarized, 
the main provisions of the preferential tariff are 
as follows ; On ^Portland and other building 
cements the duty on foreign -made cement is 
double that on cement made in the British Em- 
pire, the rates being respectively 4s. and 2s. per 
barrel of 380 lb. Tea imported in packages con- 
taining not less than 5 lb. net weight is free when 
grown in the British Empire, but subject to 2(i. 
per lb. duty when grown in foreign countries. 
On tea in smaller packages the duty is 2d. and 
2gc?. per lb. at preferential and general rates re- 
spectively. On the other manufactured goods 
the preferential duty ranges from one -sixth to 
one -third less than the non -preferential duty. 
Many articles which are admitted free of duty 
when the produce or manufacture of the British 
Empire are dutiable at the rate of from 10 to 20 
per cent of value when not of British production. 
To obtain treatment under the prcterence clause, 
not less than one-fourth of the value of manu- 
facturea goods must be due to treatment or pro- 
cesses of manufacture in countries witliin the 
British Empire. 

It is impossible to place on record the exact 
value of the New Zealand preference in every 
case, but a selected list of articles (given in next 
column) showing the differences in duties between 
goods of foreign origin and goods produced within 
the British imperial dominions will be instructive, 
and may be taken as typical. 

There are many classes of merchandise, how- 
ever, where the duties charged are the same, no 
matter whether the goods be produced within 
the British dominions or not. In such cases the 
reason for the absence of any preferential scale 
different from the general scale of duties is gener- 
ally that to make a preferential duty lower would 
be to lay the domestic industries open to severe 
competition from Britain, and to make foreign 
duties higher would be to increase the price of 
the articles unduly. For instance, a 20-per-cent 
ad valorem duty applies to silk ribbons and flags, 
many yarns, haberdashery, gloves, woollen piece 
goods, mineral waters, carpets o and floorcloths, 
watches, engravings, and umbrellas, no matter 
whether the goods be British or non-British. 
Similarly, a 25-per-cent duty applies to hats, 
hosiery, ready-made clothing and silk, millinery, 
and shawls, from whatever source they come. 
Woollen yarns pay 12i-per-cent duty from what- 
ever source they may come, and leather belting 
from any country pays Ad. per lb. Beer pays 2s. a 



Preferential 

General 


Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Binder twine 

Free 

10 per cent. 

Other twines and cords . . . 
Cotton cloth for meat'j 

20 per cent 

30 „ „ 

wraps and butter and v 
cheese ... ... ...J 

Free ' ... 

20 „ „ 

Corrugated iron sheets ... 

2a. per cwt. 

2a.4fd.p.cwt. 

PIkin galvanizec^ sheets . . . 

la. 6d. „ 

la.9^d. „ „ 

Plain iron sheets ... 

25 per cent 

374 per cent. 

Wire netting • . . . 

Free 

10 ,, 

Railway and tramway rails 1 
and materials ... . . . / 

Free 

20 „ „ 

Hardware ... 

20 per cent 

30 „ „ 

Gas and oil engines 

F ree 

20 „ „ 

Electrical machinery 

10 per cent 

15 », », 

General machinery notl 

90 


otherwise sj)ecified .../ 

,, „ 

1, ,» 

Plate glass and mirrors . . . 

f 

25 ,, „ 

374 ,« ,, 

From fid.per 

From 9<i. per 


pair -f- 15 

pair + 224 

Boots and shoes ... ...J 

percent to 
la. 6rf. per 

per cent to 
2a. Sd. per 


pair -f 15 

pair -f 224 

V 

per cent 

per cent. 

Candles 

\\d. per lb. 

2^d. per lb. 

Common soap . . 

5a. per cwt. 

6a. per cwt. 

Toilet soaps , . 

25 per cent 

374 per cent. 

Butter 

20 „ „ 

30 ,, „ 

Flour 

Is.per 1001b. 

/la. 2|d. per 
1 100 lb. 

Dried fish .. 

1 10a. per cwt. 

15a. per cwt. 

Tea . 

2d. per lb. 

2^d. per lb. 

Curtains 

20 per cent 

30 per cent. 

Printing paper 

i Free 

20 „ „ 

Cycle components 

Free 

20 „ 


gallon, and most spirits 16s. per gallon, no matter 
what was the home of manufacture. 

Preferential Tariff Declaration 

To come under the lower tariff accorded under 
the British preferential clause in the Customs 
Act, goods must be accompanied by a specific 
form, which may be attached to or printed on the 
invoice of the goods. Special forms are required 
for exported tea which it is desired to bring under 
the preferential tariff, but for all other goods one 
or other of two forms must be used — No. 1 when 
the declaration is being made by theJ* exporter per- 
sonally, and No. 2 when the declaration is being 
made by a person other than the individual ex- 
porter. Form No. 1 reads as follows: — 

I, (/uK wvTM, of exporter)^ the exporter of the articles 
included in this invoice, have the means of knowing, and 
do hereby certify, that the said invoice, being from my- 
self to {name of party or parties to whom, articles in- 
voiced), and amounting to {insert in words at length total 
value of invoice), is true and correct ; that all the articles 
included in the said invoice are bona fide the pro- 
duce or manufacture of one or more of the following 
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countries, viz. (names of countries, being in every case 
part of the British dominions) ; and that a substantial 
portion of the labour of one or more of such countries 
has entered into the production of every manufactured 
article included in the said invoice to the extent in each 
article of not less than one-fourth of the value of every 
such article in its present condition ready for export to 
New Zealand. « 

(Signed) 

Dated at this day of l6... 

Form No. 2 is as follows ; — 

« 

I, {full name of person signing certificate), hereby 
certify that I am (insert the words ^'‘partner^', man- 
ager'", chief clerk"' , or principal official'", giving rank, 
as the case may he) of (name and address of exporter or 
exporters), the exporter(s) of the articles included in this 
invoice, and that I am duly authorized to make and sign 
this certificate on behalf of the said exporter(s). 

I have the means of knowing, and I do hereby certify, 
that this invoice from the said (name of exporter or 
exporters) to (name of party or parties to whom articles 
invoiced), amounting to (insert in words at length total 
value of invoice), is true and correct ; that all the articles 
included in the said invoice are hona fide the produce or 
manufacture of one or more of the following countries, 
viz. (names of countries, being in every case part of the 
British dominions) ; and that a substantial portion of 
the labour of one or more of such countries has entered 
into the production of every manufactured article in- 
cluded in the said invoice to the extent in each article 
of not less than one-fourth of the value of every such 
article in its present condition ready for export to New 
Zealand. 

(Signed) 

Dated at this day of 19... 

Trade with South Africa 

New Zealand has a reciprocal agreement with 
South Africa whereby South African produce and 
manufactures enter New Zealand at si^ecial rates. 
This agreement came into operation on January 1, 
1907, and it presents the unique spectacle of being 
a preferential tariff within a preferential tariflT. 
Every country and colony within the British 
dominiorfi *iias, by virtue of being a part of the 
Empire, preferential treatment in the New Zea- 
land market.* South Africa has, by the reciprocal 
agreement, special terms within that preferential 
agreement. The preferential rates of duty upon 
certain South African products are 25 per cent 
lower than the duties payable on similar goods 
going from other parts of the British Empire, so 
tfiat an article, if from Britain, and subject to 
20 per-cent duty, would pay only 15 per cent if 
the product of South Africa. There are a few 
arti« les which under the agreement are subject 
to special treatment, and the main value of the 
agreement from the South African point of view 


lies in the concessions which ^ they carry. They 
are as follows: — 

Feathers, 15 per cent ad valortim\ fish, 1^. per lb.; 
fruits, dried and green, free; maize, 6d. per 100 lb.; 
tobacco, manufactured, 28. 6(2. per lb. ; tea, in packets 
not over 1 lb., 1(2. per lb. ; wines, sparling, 5s. per gaL ; 
other wines, 28. per gal. g 

The advantage given to South Africa is worth 
considering. Most dried fruit pays 2d. per lb. 
from any source except South Africa, and South 
African dried fruit is duty-free in New Zealand. 
The other advantages gained by South Africa are 
6c2. per 100 lb. instead of 9d. on maize; 2s. 6d. 
instead of 3s. 6c2. per lb. on tobacco ; lc2. per lb. 
instead of 2d. on tea in small packets; sparkling 
wines, 5s. instead of 9s. per gal.; non-sparkling 
wines, 2s. instead of 6s. per gal. These concessions 
will help South African trade with New Zealand 
in feathers, fruit, tea, maize, tobacco, and wines. 
But the benefit is potential rather than actual. 
South Africa can sell all she can produce of these 
things at present, and it is only as she develops 
trade so as to have an unplaced surplus that the 
New Zealand market will become of any real value 
to her. The general concession of 25 per cent lower 
duty than the preferential tariff scale (5t’ duties 
means nothing to South Africa at present, because 
hides, hair, wool, and sugar, which are the chief 
exports of South Africa, are duty-free in New 
Zealand, and where there is no duty there can be 
no rebate of duty. But the whole situation of New 
Zealand towards South Africa is an interesting 
manifestation of a new spirit of commercial nego- 
tiation which has taken hold of the colonies. In 
itself little or nothing, it may grow to be some- 
thing of importance. 

Local Regulations 

A commercial traveller visiting New Zealand 
must deposit £5 as a guarantee that the income 
tax due on the business he does in the colony 
will be paid. A warrant allowing him to exercise 
his calling is then issued to him ; the penalty for 
soliciting orders T\dthout a licence is from £2 to 
£50. A return of the business done must be made 
for income-tax assessment, and the sum deposited 
is taken into account in the reckoning. Resident 
agents of Britislj, firms pay income tax like ordi- 
nary residents (first £300 exempt), but as agents 
for their firms they are responsible for the income 
tax payable by their firms upon the profits of the 
business done in the colony. Duty is charged 
upon samples of value, and refunded upon taking 
them out of the country within six months and 
observing the proper formality. Railway luggage 
allowance is 112 lb., and excess up to 10 cwt. is 
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charged 6{£. per 66 li). or part thereof per 60 miles 
•or pi|rt thereof, up to 10 cwt. 

The weights, measures, and currency of New 
^ Zealand are those of the British Imperial system. 


British Trade Eepresentatives. — H.M. Trade 
Commissioner for* the Dominion, Wellington. 
Correspondents of the C.L Branch, Board of 
Trade, at Auckland and Dunedin. 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Northern Nigeria is a British Protectorate in 
West Africa. It is landlocked, and is bounded 
on the north by the French Sudan, on the west 
by the hinterland of Dahomey, on the east and 
south-east by the German Cameroons, and on 
the south by Southern Nigeria. It has an area 
of 255,700 sq. miles, so that it is twice the size 
of the United Kingdom; and the population is 
about 9,000,000, almost entirely native blacks. The 
capital is Zungeru. The River Niger runs through 
the western portion of the territory, and the River 
Benue through the southern portion. Trading 
operations are carried on by the Niger Company. 
A railway runs from Barijuko to Zungeru, a dis- 
tance of 22 miles ; and access to the sea is gained 
through Southern Nigeria, cither by tlie Niger or 
by raihvay from the common frontier to Lagos 

The African and British and African steamers 
to and from Liverpool call weekly at Lagos, and 
certain Ha^iburg steamers also call at frequent 
intervals. 

Resources 

The natural products of the southern part are 
palm oil and kernels. The more northern dis- 
tricts produce rubber, ground nuts, ivory, hides, 
live stock, ostrich feathers, kola, tobacco, and 
cotton, the growth of wdiich is being encouraged. 
Most timber logs taken out of the country must 
pay a 5-pcr-cent ad valorem export duty. The 
mineral resources include tin and Silver, and there 


is S, prospect qf the former metal becoming of 
some importance in its output. The exports find 
an outlet through Southern Nigeria, and they 
rSach a value of about £150,000 annually. The 
oversea exports are included in the exports of 
Southern Nigeria. A large caravan trade is carried 
on with the countries to the north — Morocco, 
Tripoli, Sahara — and wdth Wadai in the east. As 
West Africa develops, this trade, which is now 
not inconsiderable, wdll assume some importance, 
because Northern Nigeria is the British gateway 
to these countries. 

Imports 

The chief imports of Northern Nigeria are 
cotton goods, hardw’are, salt, and provisions. The 
trade with the people is chiefly by barter. Spirits 
may not be imported into the country. Under 
government aid, roads and means of transport are 
being improved and devclo2)ed, so that the terri- 
tory is being encouraged to i)ut its undoubtedly 
valuable resources to profitable account. 

The import duties into Northern Nigeria are 
the same as into Southern Nigeria. 

The weights and measures are nominally British, 
and the use of British money is gradually super- 
seding the system of ])arter. 

British Trade Representative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Lokoja. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 


The Nyasaland Protectorate, formerly called the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, is a territory 
situated in British Central Africa bordering, on 
the east, on Lake Nyasa, and extending south- 
w^ards nearly to the River Zambesi. It has an 
area of 43,600 miles, and is therefore about one- 
third the size of the United Kingdom. The popu- 
lation is rather less than 1,000,000, including about 
600 Europeans and a few Indians. The headquar- 
ters of the Government are at Zomba. Chinde, at 
the mouth of the Zambesi, is the seaport of Nyasa- 
land ; but Chiromo, a place at the junction of the 
rivers Ruo and Shir^, forms an inland “port”, and 
is in direct communication wdth the coast by means 


of the river steamers of the African ' Ltdees Cor- 
poration and the British Central Africa Company. 
The princi]>al commercial cfentre is BJantyre, in the 
Shire Highlands, with 6500 inhabitants, of whom 
about 200 are wdiites. 

Shipping and Railways 

Communication with Europe is maintained by 
the steamers of the German East Africa Company 
to and from Hamburg, and goods from the United 
States are sent to Hamburg for transhipment. 
There are privately-owned railways open in the 
Protectorate, the chief line being that running 
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from Port Herald to Chiromo, which is 100 miles 
long. 

Resources 

The trade of the Nyasaland Protectorate is as 
yet comparatively insignificant, the value of the 
exports of tke produce of the Protectorate being 
under £100,000, and of the imports under £300,000. 
Coffee is the chief article exported, this item figur- 
ing in the returns for about £20,000, three-fourths 
of which is shipi)ed to the United Kingdom, the 
bulk of the balance being taken by foreign couVi- 
tries. Raw cotton is another export, this product 
being exported to the value of about £30,000, and 
tobacco accounts for a value of about £10,000, 
nearly the whole entering South Africa for local 
consumption, and less than one-tenth being sent to 
the United Kingdom. Rubber exports are valued 
at about £5000, practically all of which is shipped 
to Britain. Germany takes one-third of the bees- 
wax exported, and the United Kingdom one-eighth. 
Most of the ivory exported from Nyasaland finds 
its way to the United Kingdom, less than a tenth 
being purchased by G^ermany. 

Export duty is charged upon gold other than 
coin, Is. per oz.; sheep and goats, Is. each; hip- 
popotamus teeth and rhinoceros horns, \d. per lb. ; 
elephant ivory, 9d, per lb.; and wild rubber, 4<i. 
per lb. 

Imports 

The chief class of imports is soft goods, such 
as calico, coloured handkerchiefs, clothing, and 
Manchester manufactures generally. Of the total 
importation of about £150,000 annually the United 
Kingdom supplies about two-fifths and Germany 
about one -sixth. Provisions, including beer and 
wine, are also of importance at about £20,000 per 
annum, the share of the United Kingdom Ixjing 
three-fifths. Hardware imports approach £20,000, 
the United Kingdom sending about 60 per cent 
and Germany under 20 per cent. Nearly the 
whole £3000 worth of the arms and ammunition 


imported is the production of the United King- 
dom. SmaU though the commerce of th% Pro«^ 
tectorate is at present, the country possesses 
immense possibilities, and both as regards ita. 
export and import trade seems likely to make 
rapid strides. ^ 

During the first ten years of this century the 
exports from Nyasaland increased threefold. The 
United Kingdom about doubled its purchases 
during that period, while Germany, the nearest 
competitor, made rather less headway. France, 
Belgium, and Holland during the latter pkrt of 
the decade quite lost touch with the Protectorate. 
The import trade of the country has fluctuated 
very considerably, but the United Kingdom has 
continued to hold a commanding lead over its 
rivals, Germany being a rather remote second, and 
Holland still farther in the rear. 

The general duty on imports is 10 per cent of 
value. Machinery is free, also agricultural im- 
plements, railway, tramway, and road - making 
material, and vehicle parts. Spirits pay 15s. per 
gallon. 

Local Regulations 

There are no special regulations applying to 
commercial travellers. For trading in the country 
an annual £10 licence is necessary, and hawkers 
pay £4 annually ; but a commercial traveller w^ho 
merely takes orders does not come under either 
designation. Ordinary import duty is levied ui)on 
samples of value, but refunded upon re-exportation. 
The traveller who sells his samples in the country, 
runs the risk of having to take out a £10 trading 
licence. Resident agents pay this £10 licence, and 
vendors of alcoholic liquors pay also a £30 annual 
licence for particular premises, or a perambulating 
licence of £100 annually. 

The currency and weights and measures are the 
same as in Britain. 

British Trade Representative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Superin- 
tendent of Native Affairs, Zomba. 


ST. HELENA 


St. Helena is an island belonging to Britain situ- 
ated in the South Atlantic, 1100 miles from the 
West Coast of Africa. It has an area "of 47 sq. 
miles, less than one-third the size of Rutland, and 
a ixjpulation of 3500. 

The port and capital is Jamestown (2000). 
Sinf e the opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
const^quent diversion of shipping, the trade of 
the island has steadily declined. Efforts are 
being made to develop the growing of flax. 


Fishing and agriculture are the chief industries 
of the place, t There are no railways. The 
Eiistern Telegraph Company’s cable connects St. 
Helena with Cape Town and with St. Vincent. 
The steamers of the Union-Castle Line call once 
a month on their voyages to and from the 
Cape. 

The only industry of this insignificant but not 
unimportant British possession in the Atlantic is 
a precarious agriculture, and there are practically 
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no exports, except a J/ttle guano, upon which there 
an gxport duty of 10«. per ton. 

Imports 

The total imports of St. Helena, not including 
Government stores, are of the value of about 
£40,000, nearly alP from Britain. The chief 
articles export^ to St. Helena are wearing ap- 
parel, coal and fuel, and sugar. No other in- 
dividual article comes to more than £1000 value. 
During the South African War the island had a 
few years of comparative prosperity. It has no 


resources worth developing, and its geographical 
situation, far from the beaten track, prevents it 
from having any economic or commercial import- 
ance in ordinary circumstances. 

There are very few Customs duties in St. Helena; 
but spirits pay 10s. per gal. ; wine, 3s. per gal. ; beer, 
per gal. or Is. per doz. bottles; naw tobacco, 
6d. per lb.; and manufactured tobacco, Is. per lb. 

The weights and measures and currency are as 
in the United Kingdom. 

British Trade^ Bej^resentative. — The correspon- 
detit of the CM. Branch, Board of Trade. 


SEYCHELLES 


The Seychelles are a group of some 80 islands 
in the Indian Ocean about 600 miles north-east 
of Madagascar. They are a British Crown Colony, 
formerly allied to Mauritius, but given a separate 
political standing in 1888. The total area is 156 
sq, miles, and the population about 22,000. The 
largest island is Mahe, with an area of 55 sq. miles, 
and a population of about 20,000. It contains the 
capital, Victoria, which is a port and naval coaling 
station. 

Shipping 

The steamers of the Messageries Maritimes call 
monthly fui the way between Marseilles and 
Mauritius, and the vessels of the British India 
Steam Navigation Com])any and of the German 
East Africa Line call at irregular intervals. Goods 
from the United States can best be sent via 
Marseilles. 

Resources 

The islands are well watered, and the soil is 
fertile. The timber growths include* several valu- 
able hardwoods which are suitable for cabinet- 
making and shipbuilding. The produce consists 
chiefly of vanilla, coffee, cocoa, spices, tobacco, 
corn, tropical fruits, and vegetables. 

The inhabitants of the Seychelles are engaged 
almost exclusively in agriculture, the only manu- 
factures of any note being soaj) and vanilla. 
Guano manure is the chief ex]K)rt, and of this 
article £10,000 worth is shipi)ed each year, Bel- 
gium and Germany each taking, on e-third, and 
France and British possessions smaller quantities. 
Of the £8000 worth of soap exported, Zanzibar 
takes more than half and Madagascar 40 per cent. 
Coconut oil exports are valued at about £8000, 
Madagascar taking nearly one-half, and Mauritius 
and India each about one -sixth. France is the 
chief purchaser of Seychelles copra. 

During the first ten years of this century the 


export and import trade of the Seychelles increased 
about 50 i)er cent. The principal individual cus- 
tomer for the products of the colony is France, 
fully one-third of the annual total exports finding 
its way to that country. The British Empire (in- 
cluding possessions and protectorates) takes more 
than France, but the United Kingdom alone takes 
rather less than half the quantity that France 
does. 

Imports 

The Seychelles import cotton goods to the value 
of about £10,000, India and the United Kingdom 
each sending about 40 per cent of the total. 
Of iron and iron manufactures some £3000 are 
imported, mostly from the United Kingdom. 
Machinery figures for little more than £1000, 
mostly from France. Of the £3000 worth of 
haberdashery imported annually, France supplies 
one-half and the United Kingdom one-third. 

British India provides the largest share of the 
imports into the Seychelles with one-third of the 
total, Mauritius coming second, and France third. 

Customs Duties 

Guano, phosphate rock and platin, which is coral 
saturated with guano, is charged with exjiort 
duty of Is. 4fL per ton, and mangrove bark pays 
a similar export tax. On cinnamon l^rk there is 
an export duty of double that rate. The standard 
rate of import duty in the Seychelles is 12^ per cent 
of value, jilus 5 per cent of the 12^ per cent, so that 
the actual duty is 13j per cent of value. There is 
a short free list, which includes certain bags and 
sacks, wheat, corn, choorah (a variety of flattened 
rice), and all machinery that does not need to be 
handled by the crane. If the crane is used for 
landing, machinery is charged 2*54 rupees per ton, 
plus 5 per cent, which is equal to 2*67 rupees per 
ton. Other special duties are as follows, plus 5 
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per cent of the special duty : millinery trimmings, 
8 per cent of value; coal, 1*02' rupee per ton; salt, 
51 cents per cwt.; bacon and ham, 3*56 rupees per 
cwt.; salted beef aftd pork, 1*78 rupee per cwt.; 
butter, 3’30 rupees per cwt.; coffee, 3*05 rupees per 
cwt.; flour, 51. cents per cwt.; rice, 38 cents per 
cwt. ; raw pugar, 1*01 rupee per cwt. ; refined 
sugar, 2 54 rupees per cwt.; tea, 11 cents per lb,; 
beer, 45 cents per gal. or 1*50 /upee per dbzen 
bottles; spirits, 6’82 rupees per gal.; wine, 2 to 
360 rupees per dozen bottles; raw tobacco, 1*13 
rupee per lb.; and manufactured tobacco, 1*36 
rupee per lb. Petroleum with a flash-point 
lower than 100° Fahr. is not allowed to be im- 
ported. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
entering the Seychelles, but the bill of entry must 
state if the goods are the jiroduce or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom or a British i)Ossession. 
Invoices, as well as bills of lading, must be pro- 
duced. The importation of animals from cattle- 
plague countries is prohibited. 


LfOcal Regu>ations 

ft ® 

There are no special regulations regarding com- 
mercial travellers as such, but under the local Rate 
Ordinance a commercial traveller may be rated in 
proportion to his term of residence in the colony. 
If a traveller imports goods for sale, he must have 
a trader^s licence, which costs £8, 6s. 8c?. half- 
yearly for a wholesaler ; £6, 13s. Ad. for a retailer 
of alcoholic liquors and for a retailer of opium; 
13s. Ad. for a retailer of tobacco; and 20s. for a 
retailer of other classes of goods. Samples of no 
commercial value pay no duty, but duty is charged 
on samples of value. Seven-eighths of the duty 
is refunded if the goods are exported within three 
years. 

The currency, weights, and measures of the 
Seychelles are the same as in Mauritius (see 
“ IMauritius ”). 

British Trade Rej^resentative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Admin- 
istrator. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Sierra Leone is a British Colony and Protec- 
torate on the West Coast of Africa bounded on 
the north by Senegal and on the south by Liberia. 
It has a coast line over 200 miles long, a hinter- 
land of 180 miles wide, and an area of 33,000 sq. 
miles, so that it is just about the size of Ireland. 
The population is about 1,250,000, of whom only 
about 5(X) are whites. The capital and chief port 
is Freetown, with 34,000 inhabitants. Shii)ping 
wdth a capacity of about 2,000,000 tons enters and 
clears annually. 

Shipping and Railways 

The British <k African and the African Steam 
Navigation Comi)anies' steamers to and from 
Liverpool call at Freetown weekly. American 
goods iv resent via Livery)ool, where they are tran- 
shipped. There are 227 miles of railway. 

f 

Resources 

The inhabitants of the British colony of Sierra 
Leone are occupied almost solely in agricultural 
pursuits, the chief products of the country being 
:Mlm oil, kola nuts, rubber, cocoa, ginger, and 
c tton. Trade is on a limited scale, the total 
vai^u* of all articles of domestic produce exported 
bein.: only a little over half a million sterling. 
Paini k(TTicis constitute the chief item of export, 
the average value of the shipments being about 


£350,000, of which Germany takes two-thirds and 
the United Kingdom the balance. Kola nuts aie 
exported to the value oi about £100,000, but nearly 
the entire (piantity is absorbed by African com- 
munities. Rubber figures in the returns for about 
£30, (KX), nine-tenths being shipped to the United 
Kingdom and the remainder to Germany. Palm 
oil exports amount to about £30,000 annually, 
four-fifths being consigned to the LTnited King- 
dom and about 8 per cent to Germany. Ginger 
shipments are valued at over £10,000, practically 

the whole being absorbed by Britain. 

*■ 

Imports 

The imports into Sierra Leone are approximately 
£900,000 ])er annum. Cotton goods are the chief 
imi)ort, the purchases of such goods approaching 
£250,(X)0 yearly. Of this trade the United King- 
dom secures about 90 per cent and Germany 
nearly all the remainder. Haberdashery is im- 
fH^rted to the value of over £30,000, the United 
Kingdom supplying 95 per cent and Germany 
the remainder. Of the £50,000 worth of hard- 
ware and cutlery landed at Sierra Leone, the 
United Kingdom ships four-fifths and Germany 
nearly all the remainder. Coal and patent fuel 
(four-fifths from the United Kingdom) is valued 
at £25,000, Germany sending one -fourth of the 
total. 

Although the trade of Britain with this colony 
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continues to grow .year by year, German im- 
-ports and exports are increasing at a greater 
ratio than those of Britain. Holland is also in- 
creasing its hold upon the trade of this part of 
"West Africa. 

The natives possess considerable skill in metal- 
working, particulaAy in gold and silver work. 
They seem to have a mechanical ability that will 
help to establish manufacturing industries when 
the social evolution shall have brought the coun- 
try to the point where manufactures may be 
ventured. 

Customs Duties 

The general rate of import duty on goods 
entering Sierra Leone is 10 ])er cent ad valorem^ 
but articles devsired for the industries of the 
country, such as agricultural imidements, hoop 
and corrugated iron, many classes of machinery, 
and coal, are free, while sugar pays 2.s‘. 6c?. per 
cwt. if raw, and 7*’. 6c?. per cwt. if refined; beer 
pays (Sd. per gal.; spirits, 5*-. jicr gal.; raw to- 
bac'’(), bd. per lb.; and manufactured tobacco, 2s. 
l^er lb. 

Certificates of origin are not recpiired for 
genci-al goods imported into Sierra Leone, but 
in special cases a certificate may be required. 
CJertificates •of the coiu]>osition of mineral oils 
are necessary in certain cases. Invoices must be 
])roduced. 


Local Regulations 

There are no special regulations affecting com- 
mercial travellers in Sierra Leone, and no special 
privileges are accorded to commercial travellers 
on the railways. Samples of value taken into the 
country must pay duty, and the duty may be de- 
posited in view of exportation. To have the duty 
refunded, goods must be re-exported from the port 
of entry, unless permission for their removal other- 
wise has been obtained. To secure the refund of 
a deposit, re-export must be within three months; 
if by a perfect entry, at any time. Certain trades 
re((uire a licence if prosecuted. In the colony of 
Sierra Leone chemists pay £4 per annum, and 
hawkers i)ay 7s. C>d. per annum, whether in the 
colony or the i)rotectorate. A licence to trade in 
liquor costs from £50 to £75 per annum in Free- 
town: from £20 to £30 anywhere else in the 
colony, and £4 per annum in the protectorate. 
In the protectorate also a store licence costs £1 
per annum. 

The currency of Sierra Leone is the same as in 
Britain, but most continental 5-franc pieces also 
l)ass as current tender, as well as French and 
American gold coins. The weights and measures 
used are the same as in Britain. 

British Trade Bejyresentative. — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Colonial 
Secretary, Freetown. 


SOMALILAND 


The Somaliland Protectorate borders upon the 
Gulf of Aden, which is tlie southern outlet of the 
Bed ►Sea, and is delimited by Italian {Somaliland 
and Abyssinia. The computed arrti is 68,000 .s(|. 
miles, and the population is estimated at about 
350*000. The peoi)le were formerly entirely no- 
madic, but since the British occupation some 
towns and ])orts have come into being. The 
chief .town is Berbera, which has a population 
of 30,000 when the Bedouins throng it during 
the trading season ; the next iinyiortant towns 
are Zeila (15,000) and Bulhar (12,000). All three 
are ]>orts on the Gulf of Aden with resident 
British officers. 

Shipping 

The shipping that enters and clears from these 
ports aggregaies about 150,000 tons annually. 
There is regular weekly steamer communication 
with Aden. No railways, but many miles of tele- 
graph line, are in operation. 


Resources 

The exports of Briti-ili Somaliland have a value 
a little over £200,000, hut the \alue was much 
higher during the closing years of last century. 
Half the value of exports is for skins, and of the 
remainder the chief items are sheep and goats, 
ghee (a variety of butter), gums and resins, cattle, 
coffee, ostrich feathers, mother-of-peai4n a^nd ivory. 
The decline in the export trade has been caused 
by the diminution of thejcoffee tra^e. 

There are fairly heavy export duties charged 
upon animals, minerals, and even upon general 
merchandise exported from the country. The 
duty in the case of Somali horses is £6, 13s. 4c?. 
each, and upon merchandise it is 1 per cent of its 
value at Zeyla, and 7 per ceut at other ports. 

o 

Imports 

The chief trade, both import and export, is with 
Aden, and although British goods reach Somali- 
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land from Aden, no imports of British goods appear 
in the returns. The entire value of imports is about 
£300, 000 annually, and of this amount Aden supplies 
nearly the whole. The chief articles imported are 
rice, American grey sheetings, dates, jowaree (a 
kind of grain), sugar, and European white longcloth. 


The weights and measures are the British Im- 
perial Standards, but the tola, which equals 180^, 
grains troy, or 0*4114 oz. avoirdupois, is a6o in 
use ; also the short ton of 2000 lb. is used. The 
rupee is the standard of monetary value, and its* 
gold equivalent is as in India (see “India”). 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA 


Southern Nigeria, formerly kn6wn as Lagos, is 
a British Protectorate in West Africa with a coast 
line facing the Gulf of Guinea. It has an area of 
77,260 sq. miles, so that it is half as large again 
as England ; and a population of 6,000,000, chiefly 
native Africans, with about 1000 Europeans. The 
seat of Government and the chief port is Lagos, 
situated on an island of the same name, and pos- 
sessing a population of 40,000 ; but there are larger 
towns on the mainland, Abeokuta being credited 
with 150,000, and Ibadan with 200,000 inhabitants. 
Almost a million tons of shipping enter and clear 
at Lagos every year. Besides Lagos, there are 
ports at Wari, Barutu, Akassa, Brass, New Cala- 
bar, Bonny, Opobo, and Old Calabar. These ports 
are reached from Liverpool by the British tfc 
African and the African Steamship Companies’ 
services, and from Dover and other ports by the 
Woermann Line, which sails from Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Antwerp. There is no direct service 
between the United States and West African 
ports, goods being sent to Liverpool or Hamburg 
for transhipment. There are 188 miles of railway 
in the territory, one line 124 miles in length con- 
necting Lagos with Ibadan, while other lines giving 
access to Northern Nigeria are in progress. 

Resources 

The principal export from Southern Nigeria is 
palm kernels, the value of the shipments being 
about £1,500,000 annually. Germany takes three- 
fourths of^the total and the CTnited Kingdom one- 
fifth. P^JEfc-oil worth over £1,000,000 is exported 
yearly, the United Kingdom taking four-fifths, 
with Germany and France as the destinations of 
the remainder. Raw rubber is shipped to the 
value of between £200,000 and £300,000, the 
United Kingdom buying five-sixths and Germany 
a small quantity. The cotton -growing "industry 
i- only in its infancy, the value of the export 
bring between £50,000 and £100,000, practically 
til.' whole of which is cctnsigned to the United 
Kingdom. Much enterprise is being put into the 
cotton industry, and the territory promises to 
become a valuable source of the fibre. 

Cocoa. exports amount to about £50,000, about 


half being taken by the LTnited Kingdom and 
about half by Germany. Timber exports repre- 
sent a value of over £70,000, the United Kingdom 
taking about 70 per cent and Germany the re- 
mainder. Ground nuts are exported to the value 
of over £12,000, virtually the whole being con- 
signed to the United Kingdom. The chief timber 
exported is mahogany. 

Of the total exports of native products from the 
Protectorate, amounting to between £3,000,000 
and £4,000,000, the United Kingdom takes about 
half, Germany one-third, and France one-tenth. 

Imports 

Of the importations into Southern Nigeria, cot- 
ton goods hold the chief place, the annual value 
being about £1,000,000, all of which, save insig- 
nificant quantities from Germany and Holland, 
is the manufacture of the United Kingdom. Gin 
is also important mth some £250,000, Holland 
supplying nearly three -fourths, and Germany one- 
fourth of the total. About £50,000 worth of rum 
is imported, Germany sending two-thirds, and the 
United Kingdom one-fifth. Hardware and cutlery 
value about £200,000, two-thirds being consigned 
from the United Kingdom and one-fourth from 
Germany. 

Southern N-’geria imports building and roofing 
materials to the value of over £200,000, the whole, 
with the exception of about 2 per cent from Ger- 
many and 1 per cent from Holland, going from 
the United Kingdom. 

As regards imports, the United Kingdpm is 
responsible for three-fourths of the total of over 
£4,000,000, Germany for one-tenth, and Holland 
for one-twelfth. 

Customs Duties 

The import duties into Southern and Northern 
Nigeria are generally 10 per cent of value. The 
chief exceptions are that tackle for boats, bags 
and sacks, building materials, machinery, and 
implements, telegraph and telephone materials, 
glass, saddlery and harness, certain oils, coal, 
certain provisions, flour, rice, fish, sugar, and tea 
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are free; that illuminating oils pay 2d, per gal., 
beer 4icZ. per gal.* and tobacco per lb. if raw, 
and#8c?. if manufactured. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Southern Nigeria, but in the case 
of imported spirits a gauger's certificate as to 
quantity and streiigth must be attached to the 
invoice. Packages imported must be numbered 
and marked, and invoices must be furnished in 
duplicate. When the value of goods exceeds £10, 
the invoice must be attested in the exporting 
country by any person authorized to administer 
an oath in British countries, or by a British consul 
if in a foreign country. 

Local Regulations 

There are no special regulations affecting com- 
mercial travellers visiting Southern Nigeria. 
Samples of commercial value brought into the 


country are admitted duty-free, provided the 
traveller furnishes* a* written guarantee that such 
samples will be exported again or duty paid upon 
them. Lists of samples are prepared at the port 
of entry, and such lists are vised at each successive 
port, duty being collected only upon any missing 
articles. 

The British weights and measures are used by 
Government, apd are legal in practice. The 
natives have weights and measures that differ 
almost in everjf village. - The monetary standard 
is the British standard, but the native trading is 
chiefly by barter, which, however, is being gradu- 
ally superseded by bronze coinage. French and 
American gold and silver coins also pass current 
in the colony, although they are not, strictly 
speaking, legal tender. 

British Trade Representative . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Officer, Lagos. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The “Straits Settlements” is the name given 
to a British Crown Colony in the Malay Penin- 
sula comprising Singapore, Penang, and Malacca. 
Including Christmas Island and the Cocos Islands, 
which were added to the colony in 1889 and 1886 
respectively, the area of the territory is 1600 sq. 
miles, or, approximately, the size of the county 
of Somerset. The population is 620, (XX), of which 
about 300,000 arc Chinese, 220, 0(X) Malays, 60,000 
natives of India, and about 5(XX) Europeans and 
Americans. Singapore, which is the entrepot of 
Southern Asia, and has been called “ the Liverpool 
of the East ”, is the capital, with a population of 
230, 0(X), and it is also the principal port, Penang 
coming second and Malacca third in importance. 

Labuan is an island lying off the north-west 
coast of Borneo. Since 1907 it has been adminis- 
tered as part of the Straits Settlements. It has 
an area of 30 sq. miles and a population of 8(XK), 
consisting mostly of Malays. Victoria is tie capi- 
tal and the only port. The shipping entered and 
cleared is about 300,(XK) tons annually. There are 
no railways in the island. 

Shipping . 

The total tonnage entered and cleared at these 
ports is about 20 million tons annually. The 
P. k O. and the Messageries Maritimes steamers 
each afford a fortnightly service between Singa- 
pore and London. The only direct services be- 
tween the United States and Singapore are pro- 
vided by the Barber Line and the United States 
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&: China -Japan Steamship Line, both of which 
sail from New York and make Singapore a port 
of call. 

Resources 

Many of the inhabitants of the Straits Settle- 
ments follow’ agriculture, and the chief products 
are pepper, tapioca, rice, rubber, and a little sugar. 
Tin figures largely in the export returns, but it 
is only transit trade, the tin of the Malay States 
reaching the world's markets via Singapore. 

What few^ industries exist in the colony are 
located principally at Singapore. At that place 
there are tin-smelting works, sawmills, fruit-can- 
ning factories, shipbuilding yards, and mills for 
the production of coconut oil. There are, how- 
ever, a number of engineering wTTks at Penang, 
coconut -oil works at Malacca, and soap works 
and tanneries at Singapore and Penang. 

The annual value of the tin in -ngoxs,*-^Iabs, (fee., 
exported from the Straits is £9,5(X),000, or just 
about double what it was a.*, the beginning of the 
present century. Of this total the United King- 
dom buys about one-half, the United States a 
fourth, and France a twelfth. 

The exports of grain and rice are of a value of 
£4,(XX),(XX), and are absorbed mostly by India, 
Ceylon, and other British possessions in the Far 
East. The exports of copra are of a value of 
£1,(XX),(X)0, Russia being the best customer for 
this commodity, and France the second best, the 
United Kingdom taking an insignificant quantity. 
This industry is also steadily growing in impor- 

26 
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tance. The exports of gambier are valued at half 
a million annuaUy, the United States taking 
nearly one-half the total and the United Kingdom 
one-eighth, with France following close behind. 
Exports of pepper total a million sterling, a figure 
which did not vary greatly in twenty years. Sugar 
exports are v&,lued at £600, CXX), and tapioca at 
much the same. Nearly one-half the total quantity 
of sugar exported is taken by Siam^ none of it fiA’d- 
ing its way to Britain. 

Of the tapioca exported, the United Kingdom 
absorbs one-third and France slightly less. The 
export of rattans amounts to half a million ster- 
ling yearly, the United States and Germany each 
taking one -third, France one -twelfth, and the 
United Kingdom one-twentieth of the total. 

Imports 

Of the articles imported into the Straits Settle- 
ments, cotton goods occupy the chief place, the 
annual value being about £2,500,000. Of this 
total Britain sends about nine-tenths, Russia, Hol- 
land, and Belgium being quite insigniticant con- 
tributors. Hardware and cutlery inii)orts rcfich 
about £160,000 a year, the United Kingdom and 
Germany each sending about a third, and Bc'lgium, 
Holland, and Austria one -tenth each. Of iron 
the importation reaches £150,000, Belgium and 
the United Kingdom supplying practically the 
whole of the bar iron, and the United Kingdom 
the w'hole of the corrugated iron. Of miscel- 
laneous iron wares the United Kingdom supplies 
three-fourths of the requirements, Belgium and 
Germany together doing less than 12 per cent of 
the total trade. The two last-named countries, 
however, each supply about one-third of the im- 
ports of nails, the participation of Britain therein 
being a negligible quantity. Machinery is imported 
to a value of about £250,000, the United Kingdom 
supplying two- thirds, the United States one-eighth, 
and Germany one-fourteenth of the whole. 

The only articles subject to Customs duty are 


beer (24 cents per gallon), spirijs (2*40 dollars per 
proof gallon), sparkling wines (1*50 dollar i)er 
gallon or 6 quart bottles), and other wind& (1 
dollar per gallon or 6 quart bottles). 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into the Straits Settlements or into La- 
buan, but in the latter specia! permits must be 
obtained for the importation of opium, liquors, and 
tobacco, and invoices of dutiable articles must be 
produced. 

Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting the Straits 
Settlements there are no special taxes or regu- 
lations. Duty is charged only on alcoholic or 
malt liquors and wines ; but the quantity may be 
so small that the duty would be unimportant, and 
is not collected. 

In the Sti aits Settlements, as well as in Labuan, 
North Borneo, Hong Kong, the Federated Malay 
States, and Sarawak, the British standards of 
Aveights and measures were made to supersede 
the diversity of local weights in use. But the 
following are still found in practice; — 

1 tahil = oz. 

16 tahils = 1 catty = H 
100 catties = 1 pikul = 133^ lb. 

The gantang is the equivalent of a BrRish gallon. 
The standard coin of the Straits Settlements is 
the Straits Settlements dollar. The etiuivalent 
Mexican and Hong-Kong dollars, which were for- 
merly legal tender, are so no longer. The value of 
the silver dollar formerly fluctuated very much, 
but by Order in Council of October 22, 1906, 
it became legal tender at the rate of 60 dollars 
for £7 sterling, so that the dollar has now the 
fixed value of 2s. 4d. The dollar contains 100 
cents, so that a cent equals ’28(1. 

British Trade Rejyresentatives . — Correspondents 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade : the Registrar 
of Imports and Exports, Singapore, and the Resi- 
dent, Labuan. 


UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


The East African territory known as Uganda 
has been a British Protectorate since 1894. It 
is a land-locked territory bounded by the Congo 
Free State on the west, by the East African Pro- 
1 ectorate on the east, and by German East Africa 
c»i the south. According to the most recent com- 
putation, the area of the Protectorate is not less 
that 223,500 sq. miles, which is almost double 
the area of the United Kingdom. The yKtpula- 
tion is estimated at 3 millions, which includes 


only a few hundred Europeans. The native 
capital of the country is Mengo, but for adminis- 
trative purposes Entebbe on the north-west shore 
of Lake Victoria is the headquarters. 

Shipping and Railways 

Several steamers belonging to the Uganda Rail- 
way, besides smaller craft and sailing vessels, ply 
upon the lake. There is also communication from 
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Gondokoro to Khartoum by Nile steamer once a 
ii^nth, the journey occupying fifteen days. (For 
shipping services to Mombasa, see “East Africa 
Protectorate”.) A railway runs from Mombasa, 
a port on the east coast in the East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, to Por^ Florence on the Victoria Nyanza, 
a distance of 584 miles. 

Resources 

The soil is very fertile, and under the soil are 
valuable mineral deposits, including iron, copper, 
gold, alum, graphite, coal, shale, and mica. The 
chief occupations of the natives are the raising of 
cattle, the growing of coffee, cocoa, and cotton, and 
the collection of rubber. The export trade is as yet 
only in its infancy, and as all exports are sent via 
the British East Africa Protectorate, no details 
of the ultimate destination of the goods are avail- 
able. l^ut Uganda is one of the essentially i)ro- 
gressivc colonies, and is on the high road to ra] )id 
development. The principal articles exported are 
raw cotton, valued at £50,000; hides and skins, 
about £40,000; rubber, £6000; and ivory, about 
£30,000. 

Imports 

The value of the merchandise imported into the 
Protectorate is three times the value of the exports 
(about £400,000). The princix)al imi)ort is cotton 
cloth, which is imported to the valu(‘ of £100,000 
annually, the Unit(;d States supplying nearly 
one-half, Germany one -third, the United King- 
dom one-fourth, and British India one-twentieth 
of the total. Of the £20,000 worth of macliinery 


imported, the United Kingdom supplies two-thirds. 
The United Kingdom and its possessions supply 
half the hardware and tools, Germany securing 
about one-fourth of the total of £20,000. Of the 
corrugated iron imported by Uganda, valued at 
£6000, the United Kingdom supplies two- thirds 
and Germany the remainder. The importation of 

f pirits figures for about £10,000, the United King- 
om sending 'diree-fourths and France one-eighth 
of the total. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Uganda, but the country of origin 
must be stated on the import entry form. In- 
voices must be produced. 

Export Duties 

Duty is charged uiion certain animals exported 
— camels, hi*. 4fZ. each ; donkeys, 2s. Sd. each; and 
horses, 28s. each ; upon cloves, 30 per cent of 
value; U]>on gum copal and ivory, 15 per cent of 
value ; upon cowries and other sea shells, ebony 
and other fine woods, 5 per cent of value; upon 
borities, w’liich are Zanzibar poles and rafters, 
10 ])er cent of value; and ni)on chillies, hides, 
rhinoceros horn, hippopotamus teeth, tortoise 
shell, ostrich feathers, and indiarubber, 10 per 
cent of ^alue. 

There are no regulations affecting commercial 
travellers. 

The weights, measures, and currency are those 
of Britain. 

British Trade liejn'esentative . — Correspondent 
of the C.I. Branch, Board of Trade: the Treasurer^ 
Entebbe. 


WEI-HAI-WEl 


Wei-Hai-Wei is an island and port in China 
situated in the Shantung promontory in the Gulf 
of Pechili, and has been occupied by Britain by 
arrangement with China since 1898. Wei-Hai- 
Wei* lies nearly opposite Port Arthur, ai?d is some 
40 miles east of Chefoo. It has an area of 285 sq. 
miles, and is therefore a little larger than the Isle 
of Anglesey. The population is 150,000, all, with 
the exception of a sprinkling of Europeans, being 
Chinese or Japanese. The climate is salubrious, 
and the place is becoming something of a summer 
resort. 

Shipping 

There is communication by steamer with 
Shanghai several times a week, and with Hong 
Kong fortnightly. 


The population is engaged chiefly in agriculture 
and in fishing. Cereals and vegetables are culti- 
vated, and silk is reared. There are some minerals, 
but the only one which has been \vorked is gold, 
and its exploitation has not been attended with 
pronounced success. The few local industries in- 
clude rope-spinning, chiefiy for the fishing industry, 
boat-building, and stone-cutting. 

Wei-Hai-Wei is a free port, and there are no 
records by which the volume of trade or its sources 
and destinations may be judged. Ground nuts 
and salted fish are the chief exports, and the chief 
imports consist of mineral oil, flour, cotton goods, 
sugar, timber, provisions, and coal. 

Wei-Hai-Wei is valuable to Britain, not com- 
mercially, but as a naval and coaling station and a 
sanatorium for the British fleet in Chinese waters. 
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ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar is a sultanate under British protection. 
It consists of the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
in the Indian Ocean, separated from the African 
mainland by a (^annel varying in width from 20 
to 50 miles, and also includes a strip of mainland 
10 miles wide. The area of the l^wo islands is 
1020 miles, or about the size of Derbyshire, and 
the population is estimated at 250,000, of whom 
200 are Europeans and 7000 British Indians. The 
capital is Zanzibar, with 56,000 inhabitiints, and 
this place serves as the port of the larger island. 
The carrying capacity of the vessels entering and 
leaving the roadstead is about half a million tons 
annually. 

Shipping 

The boats of the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company call monthly to and from London ; 
the Messageries Mari times Company have also a 
monthly service to and from Marseilles ; and the 
German East Africa Company call every throe 
weeks on the way to and from Hamburg. There 
is no direct service with any United States port, 
and goods from America must be transhipped. 

Resources 

The products of Zanzibar and Pemba are cloves, 
chillies, copra, hides and skins, ivory, horns, and 
rubber. The total annual value of the exports of 
the Protectorate is about £1,000,000, and of the 
imports about £900,000. 

Government attempts to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of tea and coffee have not proved successful, 
but the cultivation of vanilla has been remune- 
rative. The trade in copra is also expanding. 

Of the exj)orts, over one-third of the total con- 
sists of cloves, British India buying about one- 
third, Germany one-fourth, the United Kingdom 
one-sixth, and the United States and France less 
than 5 per each. Nearly the entire yield of 
copra, valued at about £120,000 annually, is ab- 
sorbed by France. Th^ rubber produced (about 
£20,000 worth) is all taken by the United Kingdom 
and Germany, these two countries also purchasing 
the gum copal, valued at £15,000 per annum, in 
the proportion of two-thirds to the United King- 
dom and one-third to Germany. Some £50,000 
worth of ivory is exported annually to the United 
Kiiordom, British India, and the United States in 
about equal proportion. 

Of the total export trade, the United Kingdom 
is the destination for only about 10 per cent, 


which is less than the respective shares of British 
India, Germany, France, and Russia. 

Imports ^ 

The chief class of imported goods is textiles, such 
as cotton goods, hosiery, and blankets. The annual 
purchases of such articles average £250,000, of 
which British India furnishes one -fourth, the 
United Kingdom one-fifth, the United States one- 
sixth, and Holland one-seventh. About £20,000 
worth of hardware and machinery is imported — 
nearly all of British manufacture. 

Of the total imports, British India supplies one- 
third, the United Kingdom one-seventh, and Ger- 
man East Africa one-twelfth. Since the beginning 
of the present century the trade of Zanzibar has 
shown little, if any, expansion, both exports and 
imports being nearly stationary. The shipments 
of such products as ivory and rubber shov» a 
marked falling off, and the imports of hardware 
have also shrunk considerably. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods ^ 
imported into Zanzibar, but the country of origin 
must be stated in the declaration. 

Customs Duties 

The import duties of the Zanzibar Protectorate 
are generally 7^ i)er cent of value, but agricultural 
tools and implements, coal, beeswax, trees and 
plants, rubber, shells, skins, ivory, coconuts, coins, 
many roots and drugs, and a few’ other articles are 
free, while distilled liquors pay 5 rupees per gallon. 

Lopal Regulations 

There are no regulations affecting commercial 
travellers. The currency of Zanzibar is the rupee, 
as in India (1 rupee = Is. 4d,; £1 = 15 rupees), but 
in most .business transactions the standard of 
value is the dollar. There are no fixed standards 
of weights and measures, and in trading with the 
Protectorate British standards serve all the pur- 
poses of commerce. The native names for their 
measures — such as wanda^ a finger breadth; irwritu^ 
a span with thumb and forefinger — are indefinite 
in exact value, and therefore of no use for business 
purposes. 

British Consulates . — 

Zanzibar, Consul-General, Consul, and Vice- 
Consuls (2). 

Pemba, Consular Agent. 


[For Shipping Routes generally see Part FI 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PLACE OF BRITAIN IN 
FOREIGN MARKETS 


Abyssinia — Afghanistan — Argentine Republic — Austiiu-Hungary — Belgium — Bolivia — Brazil — Bulgaria — 
Central America — Chile — Chinese Empire — Colombia — C(»sta Kica — Denmark — Ecuador — Egypt — France — 
German Emjnre — Greece — Guatemala — Holland. {Chapter concluded in Vol, III.) 


ABYSSINIA 


Abyssinia has an estimated area of over 200,000 
scj. miles, so that it is about four times as large 
as England, and the population is sn])p()sed to be 
al »out 1 .),000,00(J. 

It j'! a highland state at the sources of the 
Nile, aiiil is reached via Jibuti, a i»ort in French 
Somaliland, on the lied Sea, which is in fortnightly 
communication witli Marseilles by the Messageries 
Maritimes steamers. A raihvay goes as far as 
iJive Dawa, 25 miles from Harar (i) 0 ])ulation, 
40,000), and is being canicsl to Addis Ababa, the 
capital (population. 30,000). There are no other 
towns with a population in excess of 5000. The 
roads in the country are only tracks, and trans- 
})ort is principally by pack mules and camels. 
Harar is the commercial centre. 

Resources 

u 

Abyssinia has valuable mineral resources, but 
they are almost untouched. Alluvial gold is re- 
covered on a small scale, and there is a small 
domesiic iron production by ])rimitive methods; 
but the great mineral deposi^ of the country, 
which are believed to include coal, silver, and 
copper, are unexploited. There are many valu- 
able timbers as well as rubber in the forests, but 
transport difficulties prevent forest productions 
from reaching the markets of the outside world. 
The principal industry is the raising of stock 
animals; cattle and sheep, goats, hides and skins 
are articles of export. For domestic consumption 


the country i)roduces barley, millet, wheat, and 
tobacco. Coffee is exported, and cotton, sugar 
cane, dates, and grai)es are grown to some extent. 

There are some rude manufactures — coarse 
cottons and Avoollens, leather, pottery, and metal 
goods — which find a domestic market. 

The exports through Harar have an annual 
value of about £300,000, and consist of coffee, 
hides and skins, wax, ivory, raw gold, civet, 
glice, and gum-arabic. The respective destina- 
tions of Abyssinian exports cannot be stated, and 
they reach the outer world through the ports of 
French and British Somaliland. The total value 
credited in tlie British trade returns is only some 
£2000 annually. 

Imports 

Tlie im])orts of Harar have a'A annual value 
of about £400,000, and consist principally of 
American grey shirtings, cotton goods, silks, fire- 
arms, needles, bottles, toliacco, pei)per, and anti- 
mony (used for cosmetics). British exports 
direct to Abyssinia vary from £20,000 to £30,000 
annually, and consist chiefly of arms and ammuni- 
tion, fuel, cotton goods, and metals. 

Local "Regulations 

The standard coin is the talari or dollar, which 
is worth about 2s., and contains 100 besa. Barter 
is common in the country, and there is also a 
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sort of semi-barter where certain articles, such as 
cartridges and bars of salt, a*r6 accepted as a 
medium of exchange. There is no uniformity in 
the weights and measures used. The Abyssinian 
ounce contains 430 grains, and 12 oz. of ivory or 
18 oz. of coffee make a pound. The metre has 
been introduced «into Harar, and, as the country 


becomes used to commercial practice, the metric 
system will undoubtedly supersede the native 
diversity of standards. - 

British Consulates , — 

Addis Ababa, Consul-General and Consul. 
Harar, Consul. 

Dire Dawa, Consular Agent. ^ 


AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan, which is a protectorate of Britain, 
so far as its external relations are concerned, has 
an area of about 250,000 sq. miles, so that it is 
twice the size of the United Kingdom. The popu- 
lation is about 5,000,000. The capital is Kabul 
(estimated population, 75,000), and Herat (about 
45,000) is the other most important centre, the 
latter having the advantage as a coniinerciai centre 
on account of its position on the main lines of 
communication. The rivers are not navigable. 
Transjjort is by camels or mules. 

Resources 

In the mountain forests there is much valuable 
timber — cedars, pines, hazels, and walnuts — and 
in cultivated districts the i)rincipal trees are mul- 
berry, willow, poplar, and ash. Gum resin is an 
important forest product. Afghanisbiu, like India, 
has two harvests, the s])ring crop being wheat, 
barley, and lentils, and the autumn crop chiefly 
millet, maize, beets, and turnips. Other impor- 
tant agricultural products are sugar cane, cotton, 
tobacco, and fruits — melons, pears, apples, peaches, 
oranges, and grapes. The country is highly mine- 
ralized, the deposits including alluvial gold, silver, 


rubies, lapis lazuli, copper, lead, coal, and a few 
other non-metallic minerals. The silver, ruby, 
and lead mines were formerly worked. 

Silk is manufactured and exported. Afghan 
carpets are of high quality, and are frequently 
sold as Persian. Under the initiative of the 
Amir, artisans have been imported from Europe 
to teach his people handicrafts, including soap 
and cloth manufacture. 

There are no returns of Afghan trade as a 
Avhole, and much of it, both outward and inward, 
is with Persia and Russia by the frontiers. Tiie 
exports to India have a value of £500,000 or 
£600,000, and consist chiefly of horses and cattle, 
hides, fruits and vegetables, grain, ghee, asaf^tida, 
wool, spices, silk, and tobacco. 

Imports 

The imports from India consist chiefly of cotton 
gof)ds, indigo and other dyes, sugar, and tea. 
Their value is about £800,000 annually. The 
u.sual currency is the ru]>ee, as in India, but there 
is a mint in Kabul where some silver and bronze 
coinage is struck. There are no s])ecial regula- 
tions affecting commercial travellers. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

(See also South America) 


The Argentine is the second in size of the 
South Ameficai .1 republics, with an area more 
than nine times that of the United Kingdom. 
The population«is nearl^^all of European descent, 
the Indian element constituting only about 1 per 
cent of the total. The natural wealth of the 
country, helped by the enlightened policy of a 
]>rogressive government, is attracting a jiteady 
stream of immigrants. Of all the countries of 
SoiPh America, the Argentine is easily first in 
inch s trial enterprise. Indeed, of all the countries 
in tin world, only Canada is being developed at 
an equally rapid pace. 

Buenos Aires, the capital and chief port of the 
country, has a population well over 1,000,000, 


and no other town approaches it in importance 
Other towns are Rosario (150,000), Cordoba 
(53,000), Tucuman (55,000), La Plata (80,000), 
Bahia Blanca (38,000), Mendoza (32,000), and 
Santa F6 (33,000). The railways in operation or 
under construction have a mileage over 17,000, 
and through comrjunication has been established 
with Valparaiso by a line passing through Men- 
doza and San Luis, and crossing the Andes by a 
tunnel at an altitude of 10,500 feet. 

Resources 

The greatest industry is cattle and sheep rais- 
ing. Argentina is the chief source of beef for 
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the British market, and the trade is increasing 
rapidly. Beef and mutton reach the markets of 
Eidrope frozen. The interests of Britain are more 
intimate than merely that of a consumer of Argen- 
tine produce. It is stated that British capital in 
excess of £400,000,000 is invested in Argentina. 

The dairy industry has also become important 
in the country, and Argentine butter finds its 
chief market in Britain. Within a few years 
Argentina has become one of the chief granaries 
from which the wheat buyers of Europe draw 
supplies. The harvest of the Argentine is also 
generous in maize, lucerne, flax, grai)es, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, alfalfa, linseed, cotton, and peanuts. 
The hard timbers of the extreme north of the 
country furnish valuable woods — principally que- 
bracho, which is used largely for railway slee])ers 
and its extract for tanning. The minerals of the 
country are secondary to the agricultural \vealth, 
but gold, silver, coppei, coal, and }:)etroleum are 
all worked. 

Manufacturing industry has a far more con- 
gffltd home in tlu' Argentine than in any country 
ill the new heinisjihere south of Florida. The 
industrial establishments include flour mills, 
Avine factories, distilleries, brcAveries, sugar mills, 
tanneries, spinning mills and wa^aving factories, 
woodw'orking establislnnenls, boot and shoe fac- 
tories, hiit factories, chocolate w'orks, foundries, 
iroinvorks, and chemical wmrks. Indeed, the 
Argentine is thoroughly eijuipped in almost every 
sphere of i»roductive activity, and her advance, 
in spite of her small iiopulation, is rapid and 
continuous. 

Exports 

The exports of Argentina have a value of about 
£80,000,000 annually. The most iiniiortant item 
is wheat, which accounts for about a third of the 
total value. Other noteworthy exports are linseed, 
w^ool, maize, meat, hides, tallow^, quebracho, and 
animals. Britain is the principal market for Ar- 
gentine produce — taking about one-fifth of the 
total. Belgium, Germany, and France gnne next, 
v/ith Brazil and the United States some Avay 
behind. Over half the value of Britain’s jmrehases 
from Argentina is for wdieat and maize. Beef 
and mutton account for over 25 per cent of the 
total, and the most important other items are 
linseed, wool, oats, tallow and Stearine, raw^ hides, 
butter, tanning extracts, bone manure, and oleo- 
margarine. 

Imports 

Of Argentine imports — about £60,000,000 an- 
nually— Britain supplies about 36 per cent, the 
United States and Germany about 15 per cent 


each, with France, Italy, and Belgium following 
in the order giv§n» The chief classes are cotton 
goods and machinery, followed by coal, raihvay 
material, metal goods, chemicals, paper, sack- 
cloth, wine, wooden manufactures, leather goods, 
and apparel. The chief articles of British manu- 
facture are iron and its manufactuj^s, cotton goods, 
machinery, coaK^ railway carriages, woollens, ships, 
jmte manufac!|ires, chemicals, bags and sacks, 
cement, china and earthenware, hardware, elec- 
trical goods, implements and tools, linens, and 
► painters’ colours. 

Customs Duties 

The following are typical of the duties upon 
British goods entering the Argentine Republic : — 

Cotton thread, from Is. lOd. to 5'44cZ. per Ib. 

Plush, 8'71d, per Ih. 

Woollen shawls, Is. 7^d. per lb. 

Steel rails, free. 

Cutlery, from 6d. to 10s. per doz. 

Machinerj’-, steam engines, Is. 6 ^ 0 ?. to 3s. OJd. 
per ew't. 

Tinplates, 9-80fZ. per cwt. 

Leather Ixilting, Od. per lb. 

Lubber shoes, 2 s. 4^d. to 19s. 2^^. per doz. 

Wullpaiier, mostly 125. S^d. or 35s. 7d. per cwt. 

Varnish, 40, s. 8d. per cwt. 

Paraffin wax, 15s. 3d. per cwt. 

Coal, free. 

Cement, 11s. 2d. per ton. 

Copperas, 20s. 4d. per ton. 

Beer, in casks, Is. S^d. por gallon. 

Herrings, smoked, in boxes, 8 s. l^d. per cwt. 

Candles, paraffin, 20s. 4d. per cwt. 

Certificates of origin in triplicate are required 
for all goods imported. The certificates are issued 
free by the Argentine consular officers. One 
co))y of the certificate must be attached to the 
bill of lading, one copy is returned to the shipper, 
and one is retained by the consul. There are 
special regulations regarding the importation of 
live animals, animal foodstuffs, j>}ants, and seeds 
of forage plants. 

Local Regulations 

The taxes uj^on commercial travellers are nu- 
merous and onerous. Those visiting the city of 
Buenos Aires only must pay the national tax of 
^500 (£43, 15s.) per annum. If they travel in the 
province of Buenos Ajres, apart from the city, they 
must also pay the provincial tax of $400 (£35), 
but they need not pay the former tax in addition 
unless they seek business in the city as well. . In 
the other provinces of the federation the coat of 
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the licence varies, and is as much as $1680 (£147) 
per annum in Salta, where a licence may, however, 
be taken for a half-year. In San Juan a yearly 
licence is £84, but a monthly licence is obtainable; 
in other provinces there are only yearly licences. 
Duty is charged upon samples of value, but is 
refunded if thergoods are re-exported within six 
months. 

The currency is nominally gold, i nd the dollal, 
or peso ftierte (of 100 centavos), is nominally worth 
4s. The money in circulation is chi^:fly paper, and 
the paper dollar is worth '44 of a gold dollar, or 
Is. 

British subjects intending to become resident, 
even for a short time, should obtain a certificate 
of nationality from a British consulate in the 
republic for purposes of identification, and to 
secure exemption from military service. Persons 


intending to travel in the republic should be 
provided with such certificates, which are issued 
on personal application, and on production /of 
certificates of birth. 

British Considates , — 

Buenos Aires, Consul and Vice-.Consuls. 

Bahia Blanca, Vice-Consul. 

Campana, Vice-Consul. 

La Plata, Vice-Consul and Consular Agent. 

Port Gallegos, Consular Agent. 

Port Madryn, Vice-Consul. 

Tucuman, Vice-Consul. 

Rosario, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Concordia, Vice-Consul. 

Cordoba, Vice-Consul. 

Parana, Vice-Consul. 

Santa Fe, Vice-Consul. 

Villa Constitucion, Vice-Consul. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The two states of Austria and Hungary have a 
common sovereign, and though distinct in many 
respects, are united in foreign affairs, and have 
a commercial union, renewable every ten years, 
which constitutes them one commercial territory. 
As such we shall consider them. 

The total area of Austria-Hungary, with the 
new provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the tiny principality of Liechtenstein, is 261,100 
sq. miles, i.e. more than twice the area of the 
United Kingdom. The total population is about 
60 millions. Hungary has a greater area than 
Austria, but a smaller population. 

The principal cities and towns, with their 
populations, are: In Austria — Vienna, 2,000,000; 
Prague, 230,000 ; Trieste, 220,000 ; Lemberg, 
160,000; Gratz, 138,000; Brunn, 109,000; Krakau, 

109.000. In Hungary — Budapest, 740,000 ; Szeged, 

103.000. The capital and largest town in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina is Sarajevo, with a population of 

38.000. 

Shipping and Railways 

The only seacoast possessed by Austria-Hun- 
gary is that on the north-east shore of the 
Adriatic. The only ports entered by regular 
steamers from foreign ports are Trieste and 
Piume. Trieste is reached by steamers from 
AL^rseilles, Venice, Naples, Cadiz, Brindisi, Aden, 
and other foreign ports; and Fiume is reached 
from Marseilles, Malta, and Venice. The quickest 
route from London to Austria is by the Orient 
Exprcc.' \ia Paris and Munich to Vienna, the 
iourney laking thirty hours. Alternative and less 


expensive routes are by Dover, Ostend, Coibgne, 
and Nuremberg; by Harwich and the Hook of 
Holland ; and by Queenborough, Flushing, and 
Dresden. The other commercial centres in 
Austria-Hungary are reached by the same routes. 

Direct service between Austrian ports and the 
United States is given by the Austro-America 
Steamship Comi>aiiy (fortnightly from New York 
and often from New Orleans), and by the 
Mediterranean and New York Steamship Com- 
pany (from New York twice monthly). 

There are about 26,000 miles of railway in 
the two countrie.s, the greater mileage being in 
Austria. Rather less than half the mileage is 
owned by the state. 

The small princij)ality of Liechtenstein (65 sq. 
miles) is within the Austrian Customs Union, and 
commercially it cannot be considered apart from 
Austria-Hungary. 

Resources 

One-third of the area of Austria is forest land, 
and 60 per cent is under crops and grass. The 
chief corn crops, according to produce, are rye 
and oats (each one -third of the total), wheat, 
barley, maize, pulse, buckwheat, mixed corn, and 
millets. The principal root crop is jx)tatoes, fol- 
lowed by sugar beets, mangolds, and carrots. 
Other crops are clover, fjax (chiefly for fibre), 
hemp (chiefly for seed), rape, cabbage, tobacco, 
hops, wine, and olives. The animal stock exceeds 

20,000,000, almost half being cattle, followed by 
pigs, sheep, horses, and goats. Sheep are declin- 
ing; pigs are increasing rapidly. 
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In Hungary t^Je forest land is about 18 per cent 
of the total area, and the arable land is over 50 
pt% cent. Of the corn -crop area nearly 40 per 
cent is generally under wheat and 20 per cent 
under maize, the remaining corn crops being 
barley, oats, and rye in about equal proportions, 
and (much less iJaportant) peas, beans, millet, and 
buckwheat. The other crops are potatoes, vetches, 
sugar beets, mangolds, rape, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
and hops. Vineyards are also an important agri- 
cultural industry. The most recent figures of live 
stock give a total of 25,000,000, one-third being 
sheep, over one-fourth pigs, over one-fourth cattle, 
one- tenth horses, and over 300,000 goats. Sheep 
and goats are declining in numbers, and pigs are 
increasing. The fishing fleet contains about 4000 
vessels and employs about 16,000 men. 

Mineral Wealth 

Of the total value — £16,000,000 annually — of 
the mineral products, about 75 per cent pertains to 
Jiialxia. Both countries yield gold, silver, copi)er, 
iron, lead, bismuth, antimony, zinc, alum and 
vitriol shale, manganese, petroleum, and coal : 
Austri . provides also (juicksilver, tin, sul))hur, 
grai)hite, and lignite. Of the minerals that are 
common. Hungary excels in bismuth and anti- 
nion>\ b,*t in all others the heavy advantage is in 
favour of Austria. The salt production is also 
im])ortant in both countries, but chiefly in Aus- 
tria. The mines and smelting works of the 
two countries employ about 225,000 men, women, 
and children. 

Manufactures 

The principal manufacturing provinces of 
Austria are Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lower 
Austria. In some branches oi manufacture 
Austria takes a high place among the nations of 
the world. These include musical, optical, and 
scientific instruments, for which Vienna especially 
is npted; glassware, the factories for *vhich are 
distributed over the country, but are most numer- 
ous in Bohemia; jewellery and gold and silver 
plate, for which Vienna equals Paris; earthenware 
and porcelain, which is exported largely. The 
textile industries, including sil^s, woollens, cot- 
tons, linens, and hemp and jute, are mainly con- 
fined to the factories, but are still to some ex- 
tent home industries they employ over 300,000 
hands; the tanning and leather industries over 
40,000 hands. The gloves of Vienna and Prague 
equal those of France in quality, and follow them 
in volume of output. The manufacture of metal 
wares is responsible for an annual output in 


excess of £10,000,000 yearly, and some of the pro- 
ducts, notably soythes and reaping hooks, have a 
reputation far beyond the frontiers of the country. 
In food products beet sugar is the most important 
production, the yearly output having a value of 
about £12,000,000 — Austria beyig second only to 
Germany in thfe trade; and the breweries and 
distilleries putf out value for about £8,000,000 
dVery year. T^obacco is an important state mono- 
poly. Other branches of manufacturing activity 
are engaged •upon machinery, woodwork, and 
chemicals. 

Exports 

The exjjorts of Austria-Hungary have risen 
very much, and have an annual value of about 
£100,000,000, almost half the total value going to 
Germany. Of the other foreign countries, Britain 
is the i)nncii)al market, with about 10 per cent of 
the total, and the next most important customers 
are Italy, Turkey, Rumania, Switzerland, France, 
British East Indies, Russia, United States, Egypt, 
Holland, Belgium, Greece, and Bulgaria. But the 
Austrian returns include, under the heading Brit- 
ain, British ]>osfcessions in the Mediterranean. The 
value of exi)orts to Britain is about £8,000,000 
annually, the chief commodities being sugar (re- 
fined and unrefined), which re])resents half tlie 
total value, eggs, gloves, jewellery, glassware, 
barley, silk goods, woollen goods, poultry, flour, 
and iJetroleuin. 

Imports 

The value of the imports just about balances the 
value of the exi)orts, in the region of £100,000,000. 
(Germany has a heavy in this trade, 

with almost 40 ])er cent of the total; the United 
States and Britain coining next with almost ec^ual 
shares; and then follow the British East Indies, 
Russia, Italy, France, Switzerland, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, and Turkey. The high jiGsition of the 
United States is due to Austria's purchases of 
raw cotton. The exports of British produce and 
manufactures to xYustria have risen greatly ; for 
instance, the year 1907 sejv an iiidi'ease of almost 
TOO per cent over 1906, due to exceptional pur- 
chases of ships and coal, and to the great increase 
in the purchase of cotton yarn. After the articles 
mentioned, the principal trade lies in machinery, 
cotton manufactures, woollens, iron manufactures, 
chemicals, leather, rubber goods, silk goods, and 
stationery. 

Generally it is only the more expensive classes 
of British goods that can find a market in Hun- 
gary. Amongst these are agricultural machinery, 
engineering specialities, parts of machines, motor 
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cars, tools, sport and fancy articles, silk, woollen, 
and cotton tissues. * . 

The difficulty of finding agents in Hungary has 
been somewhat obviated by the formation of a 
responsible committee of delegates of the princi- 
Ijal commercial and industrial associations of the 
country. This committee recommends the names 
of respectable agents to the foi^gn consulates. 
British merchants are warned as w the choice (fx 
agents in Bosnia -Herzegovina, as credit is long 
and uncertain. • 

Customs Duties 

The following may be taken as t 3 T)ical of the 
duties imposed by the Austrian Customs Union 
upon produce and manufactures of the L^nited 
Kingdom. 

Cotton thread, prepared for retail sale, 3*77d per lb. 

Cotton velvets, 9Jci. per lb. 

Woollen shawls. Is. 9^^. per lb. 

Steel rails, 28. Q^d. to 3s. Qhd. per cwt. 

Cutlery, mostly 65s. 7d. per cwt. 

Machinerj^ steam engines, from 7s. 7^d. to 16s. lljd. 
per cwt. 

Tinplates, from 7s. 7\d, to 9s. Ifrf. per cwt. 

Leather belting, 24s. 7d. or 28s. 9rf. per cwt. 

Rubber shoes, 12s. 2Jd. per cwt. 

Wallpaper, 23s. 3(i. or 25s. bd. per cwt. 

Varnish, 25s. bd. per cwt. 

Paraffin wax, refined, 7s. 7\d. per cwt. 

Coal, free. 

Cement, 10s. 2d. per ton. 

Copperas, 10s. 2d. per ton. 

Beer, in casks, 2s. I^c2. jier cwt. 

Herrings, salted or .smoked, 2s. \\\d. per cwt. 

Candles, paraffin, 11s. lO^d. per cwt. 

Certificates of origin are not neces.sary in the 
case of goods imported into Austria-Hungary, 
except in a few cases of frontier traffic. 


Local Regulations 

Commercial travellers should cany certificsj^s 
of identity, which may be obtained from British 
Chambers of Commerce or from Mayors of towns. 
Commercial travellers may not solicit orders from 
the general public or from tradefs not dealing in 
the goods offered. There are a few exceptions 
to this law — including cycles and motor cars, 
machinery, building material, typewriters, sewing- 
machines, and fine linen. The regulations in 
Austria differ slightly from those in Hungary, 
but acquaintance with the full provisions of both 
is highly desirable before entering the country. 
A deposit is required in respect of samples enter- 
ing the country, but it is refunded upon exporta- 
tion. Reduced tariff for the conveyance of sample 
cases by rail — JtZ. per cwt. per mile. 

The monetary unit is the crown, krone or 
korona, of 100 hellers (in Hungary, which 

is worth \0d. The British sovereign equals 24 
crowns. The metric system of w'eights and 
measures is obligatory. For their British ^ui- 
valents see “France”. 

Persons entering Hungary from Servia or Ru- 
mania must be provided with passi)ortf. For 
purpo.ses of residence, a pass])ort or other docu- 
ment to })rove identity is necessary. 

British Consulates . — 

Vienna, Consul-General and Consul. 

Briinn, Vice-Consul. 

Innsbruck, Vice-Consul. 

Lemberg, Vice-Consul. 

Prague, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Budapest, Con.sul-General and Consul and Vice- 

Gravosa-Ragusa, Vice-Consul. [Consul. 

Fiume, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Sarajevo, Consul. 

Lissa, Consular Agent. 

Trieste, Consul and Vice-Consul. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium has an area of 11,370 sq. mile.s, .so 
that it is one-half larger than Wales, and it has 
a population of over 7,000,000. It contains more 
people per square mile than any other Euro- 
I)ean country, with the exception of the kingdom 
<^4' Saxony. The chief cities and town^, with 
r!iL*ir populations, are: Brussels (the capital), 
0 V) ; Antwerp, 314,000; Li^ge, 176,000 ; (3hent, 
16 1 noo. No other town exceeds 60,000 in popu- 
latii»rj. The" once-busy Bruges has less than 
6u,0O0 and only about one-quarter of its popu- 
lation vhen it w^as the busiest mart in Northern 
Eixrope. 


Shipping and Railways 

The ports of Belgium are Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Ostend, the first two being river ports. From 
Britain, Antwerj) is reached by sailings from 
Harwich (daily), Grimsby (thrice weekly), Hull 
(twice weeklyX Newcastle (weekly), and Leith 
(twice weekly). Ghent has direct steamer com- 
munication with Hull and Leith at least weekly, 
and Ostend is reached from Dover several times 
daily. The quickest routes from Britain to 
Belgium are by Dover- Ostend and by Queen- 
borough-Flushing. Steamer service between Ant- 
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werp and the Unjted States is given by the Red 
Star Line (weekly or semi- weekly to New York, 
weekly or fortnightly to Philadelphia), Phoenix 
Line (weekly to New York, fortnightly to New- 
port News and Norfolk), White Cross Line 
(monthly to New York and Boston), Wilson Line 
(fortnightly to N^ York), Puritan Line (monthly 
to Boston and Baltimore), New Orleans Line 
(monthly to New Orleans), Hansa St. Lawrence 
Line (to Boston in winter months), Castle Line 
(to Galveston), Antwerp Naval Stores Company 
(monthly to Savannah, Ga.), Compagnie des 
Chargeurs Reunis (to New Orleans). Belgium 
has 2860 miles of railway, nearly all owned by 
the State, and 1350 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals. 

Resources 

The Belgians have been held up as the model 
agricultural nation, and the rei)utation is deserved, 
not for the extent, but for the intensity of the 
agriculture, and for the steadily applied skill that 
aaapiL? the crops and the methods of farming to 
the nature and limitations of the individual plots 
of land. Every ]>rovince has an Agricultural 
Commission, and delegates from the Commissions, 
assisted by specialists, constitute a Su])reme Court 
of Agriculture. Almost 60 per cent of the area of 
the countTy is under cultivation, and about 18 per 
cent under forest. The pO])ulation connected with 
agriculture is nearly 20 })er cent of the total. Oats 
and rye are the great cereals, and yiiAd two-thirds 
of the entire cereal out[>ut. Wheat has over 2u ])er 
cent of the output, and tlie remaining 15 per cent 
is divided between barley, spelt, mixed corn, beans, 
peas, and buckwheat. The root croi)s, in order of 
output importance, are turnips, mangolds, sugar 
beets, })otatoes, si)ergula, and carrots. The other 
great crops are flax and chicory, and minor crops I 
are tobacco, hops, and colza. The chief stock is ; 
cattle, with pigs and horses next in imi>ortance. 
The sheep and goats tend to diminish in numbers. 

The forests of Belgium yield hardwoods, prin- ' 
cipaljy oak. Oak bark, obtained from the copse ! 
that succeeds the cutting of the big timber, is | 
used locally, and exported to British tanneries. 
The wood that is not good enough for working 
provides charcoal that is used by the Belgian 
iron industries. The practice^ of economy and 
the utilization of refuse and waste products per- 
vades Belgian agriculture and forestry to a supreme 
degree, and no nation makes more of its natural 
resources. The fisheries of Belgium are of sub- 
ordinate importance. The fishing boats number 
almost 500, and the catch is principally heiring; 
but its value is only a little in excess of £200,000 
annually. 


The mineral wealth of Belgium is located almost 
entirely in the four* provinces of Hainan t, Li^ge, 
Namur, and Luxemburg. The great mineral is 
coal, the quantity raised being about 24,000,000 
tons annually, and the value about £16,000,000; 
about a quarter of the quantity is exported, 
chiefly to Francf. The output of iron-mining 
activity fluctuates, and is now below high-water 
mark both in /juantity and value. The annual 
quantity raised, including manganiferous iron ore, 
is about 300,000 tons. The other minerals are 
unall in comparison with coal and iron. Zinc 
blende used to have an annual output of over 
12,000 tons, but it has fallen nearly to one-fourth 
of that quantity. Lead ore used to claim 3000 
tons, but it is now below 300. Iron pyrites has 
sunk to insignificant quantity and value. 

Belgium is a hive of manufacturing industry. 
TJie iron ore is reduced to merchantable form in 
the blast furnaces, foundries, and rolling mills. 
Belgian rails, girders, and sections find their 
’‘.vay into the five continents. The iron industries, 
not including mining, employ over 30,000 work- 
p('oj)le. Zinc, lead, and silver employ about 8000 
people in their metallurgical manipulation. Many 
sugar factories and refineries, and also many dis- 
tilleries, are in active operation. In textile 
manufacturing, cottons, woollens, and silks are 
advancing rajadly; the fine linens of Flanders are 
world-renowned, and the lace of Brussels and its 
vicinity is proverbial for its beauty and quality. 
Glass and glassware, hosiery, paper, carpets, beer 
■ — these are only a few of the remaining more 
prominent industries of a country industrious by 
nature and long f)ractice. 

Exports 

The exports of Belgium have an annual value 
in excess of £100,000,000. Of this value Germany 
takes about 25 per c(3nt, France about 20 per cent, 
Britain about 15 per cent, Holland about 10 per 
cent, and the United States about 4 per cent. 
The other chief purchasers arc It\ly, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Chile, China, Egj'pt, Brazil, Russia, 
Spain, Switzerland, Austri^, and Iixlia. The most 
important grou]) is that oi iron and steel, the 
exports in this department exceeding £8,000,000 
annually. Locomotives— principally railway loco- 
motives and vehicles — are next in order of im- 
portance, and zinc is the other great export of the 
metal and engineering trades. Cereals are ex- 
])orted to the value of over £5,000,000, and flax, 
coal, and glass are important. Animals and 
animal produce — including horses, hides, meat, 
tallow, and butter — account for a large sum. 
The textile group — linen yarn and manufactures. 
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woollen yarns and cloths, and cotton manufactures 
—has a value of almost £9,000,000, the principal 
individual item being linen yarn. The other great 
items are arms, paper and paper hangings, salts of 
soda, resins and bitumens, stone, and sugar (raw 
and refined). 

The British re'turns of imponfcs from Belgium 
now show only goods actually \coQsigned from 
Belgium, and not German or other non -Belgian 
goods exported through Belgian ports. The total 
value of these imports is about £18,000,000 per 
annum. The principal items in this total are aji' 
follows : Iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 
especially steel ingots, blooms, and bars, iron bars, 
angles, and rods, nails, screws, and rivets, ship plates, 
and steel girders, and beams ; window, plate, and 
flint glass ; flax ; woollen and worsted yarn ; crude 
zinc; cotton manufactures, especially piece goods, 
trimmings, and lace ; sugar, refined and unrefined ; 
and linen yarn. 

Imports 

Belgium’s imports have a value of about 
£150,000,000 annually, to which value France 
contributes about 20 per cent, Germany about 
12 per cent, Britain almost as much, the United 
States about 10 per cent, with Holland, the 
Argentine Republic, and Russia a little way be- 
hind. The most important import is grain and 
grain products, which account for 15 per cent of 
the total value of imports. Other imported food- 
stuffs are butter, coffee, fish, meats, and wine. 
Apart from these food products, the important 
classes are chiefly raw materials for use in Belgian 
industries, and such raw materials include prin- 
cipally coal, raw coi)per, raw cotton, dyes, flax, 
hemp, hides, iron ore and pigs, raw^ minerals, 
petroleum and other mineral oils, seeds and 
manures, raw silk, tallow and fat, tow, timber, 
and raw wool. The chief articles in manufac- 
tured goods are cotton manufactures (with a little 
cotton yarn), flax yarn, iron and steel goods, 
machinery, wine, and woollen manufactures. 

Exports 6f British produce and manufactures to 
Belgium amount to about £11,000,000 annually. 
The chief iteris contybuting to this total are 
cotton manufactures, machinery, ships and boats, 
coal, iron and steel, and manufactures thereof, 
woollen and worsted manufactures, chemicals, 
cotton yarn, horses, and raw wool. 

Customs Duties 

Tie following are typical of the duties upon 
Belgian imports from Britain: — 

Cotte.-y thread for retail sale, mostly 8 per cent pd 
valors. 


Cotton velvets, dyed or printed, 4'14d. per lb. 

Woollen shawls, 15 per cent ad wUoreni, 

Steel rails, 5d, per cwt. 

Cutlery, mostly 13 per cent ad valorem. 

Machinery, of cast iron, 9|d. per cwt. 

Tinplates, free. 

Leather belting, 12s. 2^d, per cwt^ 

Rubber shoes, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Wallpaper, 3s. 3d. per cwt. 

Oil varnish, free. 

Paraffin wax, free. 

Coal, free. 

Cement, free. 

Copperas, free. 

Beer, in casks, 2^d. per gal. 

Fish, salted or smoked, free. 

Candles, 4s. Ofd. per cwt. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Belgium, except in the case of sugar 
and rags entering from countries bordering on 
Belgium. A special duty is levied upon sugar 
from countries giving bounties on the ])roduction 
or exportation of sugar, and sugar from other 
countries may avoid payment of this spechh^Suty 
only by the production of certificates of origin. 

Local Regulations • 

Commercial travellers visiting Belgium are not 
subject to any tax, licence, or other regulations as 
commercial travellers. Samples are not inspected 
by Customs on importation if the British Customs 
authorities have marked the cases, and if the 
traveller produces an officially-attested list of 
contents. 

The weights and measures are those of the 
metric system (see “France”), and the currency 
is the same as that of France. 

For i)urposes of residence, registration at the 
Police Office of the district is required, and a 
passport is acce^/ted as evidence of identity. 

British Consulates . — 

Antwerp, Consul-General and Vice-Consuls. 

Bruges and Zeebrugge, Vice-Consul. 

Brusi^els, Vice-Consul. 

Charleroi and Mons, Vice-Consul. 

Ghent, Vice-Consul. 

Liege, ATce-Consul. 

Ostend, Vice-Consul. 

Spa, Vice-Consul. 

Belgian Congo 

t 

The Belgian Congo has an area of about 
900,000 sq. miles, and a population of about 
20,000,000, including fewer than 3000 Europeans. 
The capital is Boma, on the Congo, which is 
visited every three weeks by a vessel of the 
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Compagnie Beige JIaritime du Congo sailing from 
Antwerp, via Tenerife. There are 300 miles of 
raib'my, and other 900 miles are in course of con- 
struction. The waters of the Congo afford good 
* internal communication, which is maintained by 
some 40 steamers. The great product is rubber, 
which is exporteS to the value of £1,500,000 
annually ; and the other chief products are ivory, 
palm nuts and oil, copal, gold, cocoa, coffee, cop- 
per, and tin. The exports have a value of over 
£2,000,000, and the imports exceed £1,000,000 
annually. The chief trade is with Belgium. Ex- 
ports to Britain direct vary between £20,000 and 
£70,000, one-third being for rubber and the rest 
for ivory, palm nuts and oil, and gum. Imports 
from Britain exceed £100,000, some 60 per cent 
being for cotton goods and the rest for general 


merchandise, of which no particular article is 
specially prominent.- 

Certificates of origih are not required for goods 
imported into the Belgian Congo. 

The commercial traveller must pay an annual 
personal tax of £6, and his licence must be vutd 
at the frontier ea^h time the trAyeller enters or 
leaves the countr;, a charge of 5 francs (4s.) being 
made for each vise. 

The monetary system and the weights and 
measures are as in Belgium, 
t British Consulates . — 

Boma, Consul. 

Leopoldville, Vice-Consul. 

Katanga, Vice-Consul. 

Stanleyville, Vice-Consul. 

Kasai District, Vice-Consul. 


BOLIVIA 

(See alao South America) 


Bolivia is a land-locked state in the centre of 
South America. Over one-half of the population 
is Indian, over one-quarter half-breed, and the 
white only one-cighth of the total. 

The cajutal is La Paz ('80,000), and the other 
chief tovMKS are Cochabamba (30,000), Sucre 
(28,000), Potosi (25,000), Oruro (21,(X)0), and Santa 
Cruz (21,0(X)). The best means of access to Bolivia 
is from the west, by the railway fiom Mollendo on 
the Peruvian coast, which crosses the Andes ac an 
aUitude of about 15,000 ft. Trade of the eastern 
section finds entrance and exit by the rivers flow- 
ing into the Bio de la Plata. Important railway 
works are at present in progress, and quite a net- 
work of railway lines will connect the principal 
Bolivian towms wdth Arica, a port in the north of 
Chile. The new system will prove of great advan- 
tage to Bolivia. On the eastern side a raihvay 
under construction from Santa Cruz to the Para- 
guay River will give Bolivia access to the Atlantic, 
and o.n the south the Argentine railw'ayi will be 
linked up with the Bolivian railways. TWs, before 
the year 1920, Bolivia, from being a mountain- 
hemmed area without convenient access and exit, 
will have many avenues of communication open 
to her people and her commerce. 

Resources 

Only a comparatively small proportion of the 
country has been brought under cultivation. 
Although agriculture is carried on by primitive 
methods and appliances, the agricultural produce 
is considerable and varied, including wheat, maize. 


barley, beans, potatoes, coffee, coca, and quina. 
There are large herds of cattle, sheep, and llamas, 
and both w’ool and bides are exported. Rubber 
is exi)orted in considerable quantities, and the 
forest timbers of the northern parts will be made 
accessible to the markets of the world if com- 
munication be established with the Atlantic by 
the great tributaries of the Amazon. The great 
mineral of Bolivia is silver, and the great silver 
district of Potosi, discovered by the Pizarros, has 
been w’orked for centuries. The other minerals 
include copper, tin, bismuth, lead, zinc, antimony, 
w'olfram, and gold. Manufacturing industries 
scarcely exist. Under the stimulus of capital and 
with adequate labour, enterprise in developing the 
resources of Bolivia w^ould reap a rich harvest. 

The exports of Bolivia have a value of about 
£4,(XX),000 annually. The chief items are tin, 
silver, rubber, copper, and bismuth. Goods con- 
signed from Bolivia to Britain have a value of 
about £1,250,(X)0, nearly the whole being for tin 
ore, with small values for copper ore, silver ore, 
and rubber. ^ 

Imports 

The annual value of the imports of Bolivia is 
about £3,5{X),000, and the chief items are cottons, 
woollens, cattle, provisions, machinery, alcoholic 
beverages, and apparel. Germany and Britain 
have about equal shares — ^under 20 per cent. The 
next most important sources are Chile, Peru, the 
United States, and Argentina. Britain’s exports 
to Bolivia direct consist chiefly of woollen tissues, 
cottons, metals, and machinery. 
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No certificates of origin are required for goods 
imported into Bolivia, but ail. in voices must be 
certified by a Bolivian consul. 

Local Regulations 

Commercial ^>ravellers are subject to a municipal 
tax, levied in the capitals of the departments of 
which there are eleven. The highest municijftil 
tax is 300 Bolivian dollars (£23, 155.), and if the 
traveller work all the departments the expense 
will be high. Samples are allowed to pass th6 
Custom House upon giving a bond to pay duty 


[Part II 

if the samples remain in the qpuntry. The cost 
of the formality is from 10s. to 20s. 

A law of 1906 established a gold standard i||rthe 
Bolivian currency, the peso to be equal to one-fifth 
of £1 sterling. British gold is legal tender as well 
as Bolivian coins. The currencj^ before 1906 was 
the silver boliviano^ nominally equal to 6 francs, 
but usually worth about 2s. in the exchange. 

For passports see under “ Peru ”. 

British Consulates — . 

La Paz, Consul-General, Vice-Consuls. 

Oruro, Vice-Con suL 
Sucre, Vice-ConsuL 


BRAZIL 

(See also South America) 


Brazil is the largest of the South American 
republics, and contains almost half the entire 
population of the continent. Its area is greater 
than that of the United States or of Australia. 
About t^vo-fifths of the population is white, one- 
third of mixed ’white and Indian blood, one-seventh 
negroes, and one -tenth Indian. Nearly the en- 
tire population is settled on the coast strip ii*om 
the Amazon to the Rio de la Plata. The interior 
of Brazil contains the largest tract of fertile and 
habitable land on the globe that remains unim- 
proved and in great part unexplored. The re- 
sources of the country have begun to attract more 
than formerly the stream of w’estern emigration 
from congested Europe, but the country could 
well afford sustenance and livelihood for ten times 
its present population. The cai)ital of the country 
is Rio de Janeiro, also the j>rinci])al port, with a 
population of over 800,000. The other i)orts and 
centres of commerce are Bahia (230,000), Pernam- 
buco (120,(XX)), Para or Belem (100,000), Santos 

(35.000) , Porto Alegre (80,000), Manaos (40,0(X)), 
San Luiz (32, (XX)), Ceara (33,000), Paraiba 

(32.000) , and ^Nlaceio (33,000). Sao Paulo is a 
city a few ^iles inland from the port of Santos, 
and its development has been phenomenal, the 
population being about 400,000. There are about 
12,000 miles 0*1 railways in the settled parts, but 
the only transport facilities for the sparsely settled 
interior are provided by the river systems. 

Resources 

Vrom the Pard district of Brazil comes the best 
qu.dity of rubber the woHd produces, and the 
is great. Of cultivated products coffee 
is tin most important, and then follow sugar, 
tobu,cc» cotton, matd or Paraguay tea, cocoa, and 
nuts. The forests have abundance of valuable 


timbers, but they have never been exploited pro- 
perly. Agriculture is encouraged by itinerant 
instructors and agricultural schools supported by 
Government. Cattle-breeding is important in ]J'o 
extreme south, and the exports of hides are con- 
siderable. Coal and gold, mica, talc, copper, 
platinum, rock crystal, agate, and monazite sand 
are mined, and the unexploited minerals include' 
silver, lead, zinc, iron, manganese, and ciuicksilver. 
There is also diamond-mining in several ]n*ovinces. 

Manufacturing enterprise has developed chiefly 
in the textile industries. The manufactories in- 
clude cotton mills, silk mills, woollen factories, 
flour mills, and breweries. Other manufactures 
are on a much smaller scale for purely local 
markets. 

Exports 

The value of Brazil’s exports is over £60,000,000 
annually. Fifty per cent of the total value is for 
coffee, 30 per cvnt for rubber, and after these come 
leather, matd, cocoa, tobacco, hides, sugar, and 
cotton. The growth of the exports of raw' cotton 
and cotton seed has been phenomenal, and Brazil 
promises to take an important place among the 
cotton sil^ppliers of the world. In the list of Brazil’s 
customers the United States takes first place, with 
about one-third of the total value exported. Ger- 
many and Britain come next with about equal 
quantities, and France is fourth. More than two- 
thirds of the purchases of the United Kingdom 
is for rubber, and the other items with annual 
values of £100,000 or over are raw cotton, coffee, 
manganese ore, cotton seeds, skins and furs, sugar, 
cocoa, and nuts. 

Imports 

The imports of Brazil have a value of about 
£40,000,000 annually, the countries of supply 
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accounting for the following proportions : Britain, 
over 26 per cent; Germany, almost 15 per cent; 
UnRed States, Argentina, France, about 10 per 
cenreach. The most important classes represented 
in the lis^ of purchases from Britain are: cotton 
manufactures, iron manufactures, coal, machinery, 
jute and its manifactures, ships, woollens, vehicles 
(including railway carriages), china and earthen- 
ware, hardware and cutlery, tools, linen goods, 
and copper and its manufactures. There has been 
a falling off or a want of progress in British trade 
with Brazil, although in that market it is admitted 
that no goods have a better name than British 
goods, and no merchants stand higher than British 
merchants for fair methods of business. Corre- 
spondence should be in Portuguese, not Spanish; 
but a fully equipped traveller with samples is 
really necessary to secure business. A pronounced 
feature is the small part that the United States 
plays in the trade of an important territory in 
the new hemisphere. 

CeT-tif^ cates of origin are required for goods 
im})urK?d into Brazil only when differential treat- 
ment is accorded to the goods in question in 
consequence of their origin, as in the case of 
certaint goods imported from the United States of 
Anierica, on which lo'^^er duties are levied. These 
ci‘rtificates are in special form, and copies may be 
obtaine^i from Brazilian consular agents. All in- 
voices, however, must be certified by a Brazilian 
consul. 

Local Regulations 

In the states of Rio do Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
and Sao Paulo no taxes are imposed upon com- 


mercial travellers. In other districts taxes vary 
from £6, 5s. in Cqrumba and Sao Luiz to £62, 10s. 
in Bahia. Samples ’of value are subject to duty, 
which is refunded upon exportation. 

The unit of currency in Brazil is the silver 
milreis (of 1000 reis), which is of the par value 
of nearly 2s. 3d. The British’ sovereign equals 
8*892 milreis. 

'Persons intending to become resident should 
register their names and addresses at the nearest 
British Consulate. 

» British Consulates . — 

Bahia, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Aracaju, Vice-Consul. 

Para, Consul. 

Manaos, Vice-Consul. 

Maranham, A'ice-Consul. 

Pernambuco, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Ceara, Vice-Consul. 

Maceio, Vice-Consul. 

Paraiba, Vice-Consul. 

Kio Grande do Norte, Vice-Consul. 

Porto Alegre, Consul. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Vice-Consul. 

Ib'uguayana, Vice-Consul. 

Rio de Janeiro, Consul-General and Vice- 
Consul. 

Cuyaba, Vice-Consul. 

]\Iorro Velho, Vice-Consul. 

Sao Joao del Itoy, Vice-Consul. 

Victoria, Vice-Consul. 

Sao Paulo, Consul. 

Curityba, Vice-Consul. 

Santos, Vice-Consul. 

Sta. Catharina, Vice-Consul. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria has an area of 37,200 sq. miles, so that 
it is about three-fourths as large as England, and 
the population is in excess of 4,000,000. The 
ca])ital is Sofia, with a population of about 
lOOJKX). * 

Shipping and Railways 

The chief ports are Varna (38,000) and Bourgas 
(6000), both on the Black Sea. The River Danube 
constitutes the frontier between Bulgaria and 
Rumania. The •Bulgarian towns on the Danube 
are Rustchuk (34,000^^ and Vidin (15,000), which 
are served by Danube steamers plying between 
Budapest and Galatz. 

Sofia is reached by rail via Vienna, from which 
city it is distant 640 miles, or 35 hours. Varna 
is reached by steamers from Constantinople by 


semi- weekly sailings taking 14i hours, and Sofia 
is 335 miles b}^ rail from Varna. 

Bulgaria has about 1000 miles of railway, mostly 
state-owned, and the Danube gives a convenient 
means of water transport on the north; but other- 
wise communication is deficient, the roads being 
very bad. ^ > 

Resources 

Bulgaria, like Servia, is an agricultural country 
under peasant ownership, or rather the land is 
state-owned and leased in perjjetuity to its peasant 
farmers. Over one-third of the total area is culti- 
vated, and almost or, e-third is forest land. Over 
70 per cent of the population finds employment 
in agriculture. The great cereal is wheat, and the 
other agricultural crops are wine, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, and roses. The last-named yield the attar of 
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roses for which Bulgaria is famous. The stock 
animals number about 13,000,000, of which number 
almost two-thirds are sheep, One-fifth cattle, one- 
tenth goats, and the remainder horses, pigs, asses, 
and mules. The state owns all minerals ; stone is 
quarried extensively, the annual recovery being 
about a million ^cUbic metres; a^d salt and coal 
are mined. Unworked deposits include iron, gold, 
silver, lead, copper, and manganese. d 

Rough textiles are woven— woollens and cottons 
—and there are flourmills, sawmills, tanneries, 
distilleries, breweries, a sugar factory, brick and 
tile works, cigarette and filigree manufactories. 

The exports of Bulgaria have an annual value 
of about £5,000,000. The proportions bought by 
the different countries fluctuate very much, but 
the chief purchasers are usually Turkey and 
Belgium, with Britain third on the list. The 
exports are practically all agricultural or pastoral, 
over one-half the total value being for cereals— 
wheat, maize, barley, and rye. The other exports 
are sheep, cattle, horses, mules and asses, silk 
cocoons, hides and skins, wood, attar of roses, 
and a small value in rough woollens. Britain’s 
imports from Bulgaria fluctuate exceedingly, but 
they average about £250,000 annually, and con- 
sist chiefly of cereals, sometimes maize and some- 
times wheat being the principal item. Attar of 
roses is also prominent. 

Imports 

Bulgarian imports have an annual value of about 
£5,000,000, the principal contributor being Austria- 
Hungary with about 30 per cent of the total ; 
Britain, under 20 per cent ; Turkey and Germany 
about 15 per cent each; but the proportions vary 
much from year to year. The principal articles 
are cotton manufactures and yarns, woollens, 
ready-made clothing, iron and iron goods, wood, 
petroleum, olive oil, sole leather, paper, coffee, and 
coal. Britain’s exports to Bulgaria have a value 
of about £800,000 annually, two -thirds of the 
value being foi;, cotton yarn and manufactures, 
and the remainder being principally iron, ma- 
chinery, copper,otin, coal, chemicals, and woollen 
goods. 

The following are typical of the duties charged 
upon produce and manufactures of Britain im- 
]»orted into Bulgaria:— 

Sewing thread, 3’92(i. per lb. 

C tton velvets, 6-lOd. per lb. 


Woollen shawls, 9’58ci. per lb. 

Steel rails, 9|d. per cwt. 

Cutlery, mostly 61«, per cwt. 

Machinery, free. 

Tinplates, Is. 7^(2. per cwt. 

Leather belting (under certain conditions), free. 

Rubber shoes, 4‘35d. per lb. 

Wallpaper, 8s. IJd. per cwt. 

Oil varnish, 30s. 6d per cwt. 

Paraffin wax, 4s. OJd. per cwt., or free if for industrial 
use. 

Coal, 2s. OJd. per ton. 

Cement, 10s. 2c2. per ton. 

Copperas, 8s. Ijcf. per ton. 

Beer, in casks, 4s. OJd. per cwt. 

Herrings, smoked, 20s. 4d. per cwt. 

Candles, paraffin, 8s. IJd. per cwt. 

Certificates of origin must accompany all goods, 
except cotton, imported into Bulgaria. Certificates 
may be issued by Custom Houses, Chambers of 
Commerce, or Bulgarian Diplomatic and Com- 
mercial agencies. The commercial agreement be- 
tween Britain and Bulgaria provides that ^^^'rtifi-'' 
cates of origin in respect of British goods, which 
are subject to special rates of duty fixed by 
treaty, must be drawn up in a prescribed, form. 
These special certificates must be issued by 
British Chambers of Commerce or local authori- 
ties. 

Local Regulations 

Any house having representatives in Bulgaria 
must pay a tax of £6 per annum, or £4 per half- 
year; but this amount covers more than one 
traveller if necessary. If a traveller represents 
more than one house, the taxes are £10 and £6 
respectively. Travellers should carry legitimation 
certificates issued by British Chambers of Com- 
merce or consular authorities upon prescribed 
forms. 

The monetary unit of Bulgaria is the leva^ 
which is of the value of a franc. The weights 
and measures are those of the metric system 
(see “ Fraqpe ”). 

Travellers should carry passports of recent date. 
Bulgarian visa is not required 

British Consulates — 

Sofia, Consul-General and Vice-Consul 
Bourgas, Consular Agent. 

Philippopolis, Vice-Consul. 

Rustchuk, Consular Agent. • 

Varna, Vice-Consul. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 

(See also the separate States in their alphabetical order.) 


The Central American States, with their prob- 
able area and population, are as follows: — 


* • 

Square 

Miles 

Population. 

Guatemala . . . 

... 48,290 ... 

... 1,883,000 

650,000 

Honduras . . . 

... 46,250 .. 

Salvador 

... 7,225 .. 

... 1,116,000 

Nicaragua ... 

... 49,200 ... 

430.000 

360.000 

Costa Rica . . . 

... 18,400 ... 

Panama 

... 33,800 ... 

420,000 


The area of Nicaragua, the largest of the six, is 
just a little less than that of England ; and Salva- 
dor, the smallest of the group, is a little smaller 
than Wales. The area of the six is just four times 
the area of England. British Honduras is excluded 
from our consideration here, as it has its jilace 
among the British colonies (see Chapter VI of 
this Part). 

Although it might be expected that, in a well- 
•dctinP'^1, zone such as Central America is, the 
economic importance of the several states might 
bear some relation to the areas and the jiopula- 
lions, this is far from being so. Costa Bica has 
the sinailest population of any, and her area is 
Ic^s than half the area of Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua, yet she offers a market much more 
ini])ortaiit than these other states, both from the 
]>oint of view of her imports and her exports. 
This does not take into account the i)urchases 
of Panama’s canal su]>plios ; the exceptional and 
temjiorary market for machinery, mateiials, and 
stores occasioned by the making of the great 
trans-isthmian waterway must naturally not be 
taken into account in an examination of trade 
conditions. But while Costa Bica holds first 
place on both accounts at present, there is no 
doubt that the canal, when it is open to service, 
will make of the republic of Panama a market 
of importance that will soon overshadow that of 
Costa Bica as a purcha.ser of imported goods. 
Panama’s exports, however, are relati’^ly small, 
and there is little likelihood that she wull emulate 
Costa Bica in the near future. Blood has a good 
deal to do with the comparative industrial pros- 
perity of the different political states, those w'here 
there is only a very small proportion of European 
blood being the backward stafes. The progress 
of Panama is asswired, because it is now virtually 
a deijendency of the United States, whose interests 
in the canal zone will be both a guarantee for 
satisfactory political and financial control of affairs, 
and an inducement to the inauguration and de- 
velopment of industrial enterprises. 

In all the States of Central America the metric 
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system of weights and measures (see “ France ”) is 
the legal standard, but the old Mexican weights 
and measures still linger in commercial practice 
(see “Meidco”).* 

Shipping 

The ports o^ Central America may be reached 
from Europe via New Orleans, the West Indies 
(the point of transhipment being Barbados or 
Jamaica), and in some cases direct. The chief 
direct services are as follows: — 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company fortnightly from 
Southampton and Cherbourg to Barbados, Trinidad, 
Porto Colombia, Cartagena, Colon, and thence to Jamaica 
and New York. 

Elders and Fyffes’ Line from Manchester weekly to 
Colombia, and from Barry fortnightly to Costa Rica. 

Hamburg- America Line thrice monthly from Ham- 
burg and Havre (and once monthly from Southampton) 
to Vera Cruz and Tampico. 

Leyland Line from Liverpool and Glasgow for St. 
Thomas, Colon, Kingston, Coatzacoalcos, Vera Cruz, 
Tampico, La Guayra, Cura 9 ao, and Cartagena. 

Compagnie Generale Transatlantique from Havre and 
St. Nazaire to West Indian and Central American ports. 

iMo.st of the Central American centres are con- 
veniently reached via Colon, the Atlantic end of 
the Panama Canal. The Central American ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico are in communication with 
ports of the United States by the Creole Line 
from Genoa via New Orleans; the Honduras & 
Central American Steamship Company from 
New York; Macheca Brothers’ Line from New 
Orleans; the New York, Belize, Central Amer- 
ican Boj'al Mail Steamship Company from New 
York; the Oteri Line and the Tweedie Line 
from New York and New' Orleans; the Ellinger 
Line from New York; the United Fruit Com- 
jiany’s Line from New^ Orleans; the Atlas Line 
from New' York ; Merchant’s Line and the Prince 
Line from New' York. The Pacific ports of Central 
America are connected with San Francisco and 
other Pacific ports by the services of the North 
American Navigation Company, the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and the Compania Sud Americana 
de Vapores (the Chilian Line). 

Passports 

Central America , — Possession of passports is 
desirable for personal security and for purposes 
of identification. 


27 
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Guatemala , — Alien residents are required to 
present at the Guatemalan Foreigp Office passports 
visid by the Diplomatic or 'Consular officer in 
Guatemala of their native country. 

Honduras. — Special regulations in times of 
disturbance. 


Nicaragua . — No regulations in times of peace; 
but, to leave the country, a lodll passport must 
be obtained from the Minister of War. 

Salvador . — Travellers should carry passp^^rts, 
and should, in addition, obtain passports (25 cents) 
from the Government of Salvador. 


CHILE 

(See also South America) 


Chile ranks seventh among the South American 
republics in point of size, and fourth in popu- 
lation. The country is a narrow coast strip on 
the I^acilic and has the advantage of accessi- 
bility, so that transport difficulties do not hamper 
its development as in some of its less favoured 
sister republics. Its length is 2629 miles, from 
the hot desert at its northern end to the bleak 
and storm-beaten Cape Horn stretching towards 
the Antarctic. Between these two extremes of 
geographical area and of climate there are semi- 
tropical and temperate zones, where industries of 
many kinds find materials and conditions that 
give them scope and profit. 

By far the greater part of the population is of 
European birth or descent. The chief towns are 
Santiago, the capital (333,000), Valparaiso (162,000), 
Concepcion (55,000), Iquique (40,000), Talca (38,000), 
Chilian (34,000), Antofagasta (33,(X)0), Vihadel Mar 

(26.000) , Curico (18,000), Temiico (16,000), La 
Serena (16, (XX)), Talcahuano (16,000), Valdivia 

(15.000) , Punta Arenas (12, OCX)), Taltal (11,0(.)0), 
Qiiillota (11,000), and Puerto Montt, the chief port 
of the Chilian archipelago. 

Valparaiso is the chief port, and from it a rail- 
way runs to the capital. Chile, which built the 
first railway in South America, has now more 
than .3000 miles of railway line in operation, 
and the roads are better generally than in most 
of the other republics. The Andes have been 
pierced at an altitude of 10,500 ft., and there 
is a through railway from Buenos Aires to Val- 
X>araiso (36 hours). 

^ Resrources 

The central geographical zone is temperate, and 
cereals, fruits, and vines are grown, and cattle 
raised. Farther south the rainfall is morl^ generous 
t*nd the climate cooler; in this zone wheat, cattle, 
Mjfl lumbering are the chief industries. The most 
ithorly zone, that towa«ds Cape Horn, has a 
rig irons climate, but affords a livelihood for 
shej herds, lumbermen, and fishermen. North of 
the i dddle zone first mentioned is a semi-torrid 
zone, where agriculture is carried on only in 


I favoured patches, and where mining is the chief 
industry. Then in the extreme north lies the 
desert zone, with the famous nitrate beds and 
other mineral wealth, but where agriculture is 
impossible. 

The cereal products of Chile are principally 
wheat, barley, and maize ; other agricultural pro- 
ducts are beans, potatoes, wine, and alfalfa. The 
stock raised includes sheep, cattle, horses, goats, 
pigs, and mules. The subsidiary industry of dairy 
farming is becoming more important. By far the 
leading mineral product and article of exnort is 
nitrate of soda ; and other minerals, in the order 
of their importance, are copper, coal, iodine, cal- 
cium borate, gold, silver, and sulphur. Chile used 
to provide most of the copper for the world, but 
the oi)ening uj) of coi)per mine.s in other countries 
robbed her of the first place. 

Among the manufactures established in Chile 
are textile, leather, woodworking, pottery, and 
brewing industries, but the output finds only a 
domestic consumption. 

The exports from Chile have a value of about 
£24,rxX),()00 annually, of which three-quarters re- 
j)resent.s nitrate of soda. Then come copjier, 
wheat, borate of lime, iodine, leather, oats, wool, 
bran, barley, and haricots. The Unitc‘d Kingdom 
takes 50 per cent of the exports, Germany 20 per 
cent, the United Sbites 15 per cent, and France 
over 5 per cent. Britain’s purcha.ses consist of 
copper ore, regulus, and ingots, nitrate of soda, 
wheat, wool, barley, silver ore, tin ore, oats, 
mutton, skins and furs, and borate of lime. It 
AAull be observed that Chile’s wealth as at present 
exploited for export lies in the domain of minerals. 

Imports 

Chile’s imports^iave a value of about £20,000,000 
annually, and the principal items are machinery, 
coal, cotton goods, woollens, railway material, 
cattle, sugar, paper, minerffl oil, and wood. Britain 
provides over one -third of Chile’s imports, Ger- 
many about one-fourth, the United States about 
one-ninth, and France one-fifteenth. In Britain’s 
share the chief items are cotton manufactures, 
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iron and steal goods, coal, woollen goods, and 
macliinery. 

Local Regulations 

There are jio licences or regulations affect- 
ing commercial travellers as such. Samples are 
allowed entry into the country under an lOU 
for the duty chargeable upon them, and if the 
goods are exported within six months the lOU 
is cancelled ; otherwise the duty must be paid. 

The currency of Chile is based on the gola 
peso or dollar, which contains 100 centavos and 
is worth 4s. The paper currency is being gradu- 
ally redeemed by the new gold currency at the 
rate of Is. 6d. per peso. Coins known as the 
tscudoj dobloTiy and condor are worth 2, 5, and 
]0 pesos respectively. The British sovereign is 
legally worth 13 J paper pesos. 

British Consuhi its . — 

Antofagasta, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Caldera, Vice-Consul. 

Caleta Coloso, Vice-Consul. 

Carrizal Bajo, Vice-Consul. 


Chanaral, Consular Agent. 

Copiapo^ Consular Agent. 

Mejillones, Vice-Consul. 

Taltal, Vice-Consul. 

Tocopilla, Vice-Consul. 

Coquimbo, Consul. 

Iquique, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Arica, Vice-Consul. 

Caleta Buena, Vice-Consul. 

Junin, Vice-Consul. 

Pisa^a, Vice-Consul. 

Valparaiso, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 
Anciid, Vice-Consul. 

Concepcion, Vice-Consul. 

Coronel, Vice-Consul. 

Los Andes, Consular Agent. 

Lota, Vice-Consul. 

Punta Arenas, Consul. 

Santiago, Consul. 

Talcahuano, Vice-Consul. 

Teiiiuco, Consular Agent. 

Tome, Vice-Consul. 

Traiguen, Vice-Consul. 

Valdivia and Corral, Vice-Consul. 


CHINESE EMPIRE 


The Chinese Empire occupies about one-third 
of the continent of Asia, having an area of about 
4,300,0(H3 sq. miles, so that it is larger than 
the cntii’e continent of Eurojie, and alxait eighty- 
six times as large as England. It consists ot 
China Proper, [Manchuria, [Mongolia, Tibet, and 
Chinese Turkestan, and the conditions are so 
diverse in these various sections of the emjiire 
that they ought to be considered ajiart. The 
l)opulation of the entire empire is reckoned at 
about 430,000,000. 

China Proper has an area of 1,532,000 sq. miles 
and a po]nihition estimated at about 400,000,000. 
The ]»olitical ca])ital is Peking, with a population 
of 700,000. T7ntil the middle of the nineteenth 
century foreign trade was restricted the mouth 
of the Canton river, but since then many ports 
have been throwm open, until they no\v number 
thirty in all. By far the greatest volume of 
foreign trade is carried on at Shanghai, at the 
mouth of the Yang-tze. ISio total number of 
foreigners in the treaty ports is about 17,000. 
The inland trade of China is of enormous mag- 
nitude. Its great fivers and their tributaries, 
which are open to foreign craft, pierce its pro- 
vinces in all directions, and sw^arm wdth junks, 
barges, and other craft, so that the Chinese ton- 
nage is thought to be almost equal to the tonnage 
of all the world beside. Away from these water- 


w'ays, how’ever, good roads are very few, and 
transport is difficult and costly. There are over 
4000 miles of railw'ay o^ien, and Chinese, British, 
French, Belgian, German, and Portuguese capital 
is embarked in an extensive scheme of railway 
construction for which concessions have been 
granted. 'When the construction is completed, 
the total length will be over 5000 miles. 

Shipping 

The steamship companies giving services from 
Britain to Chinese ports irrdude the P. & O. 
Company from London to Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and Shanghai; the Shire Line from London; 
the Norddcutscher Lloyd from Southampton ; the 
White Star Line from Liverpool and Southamp- 
ton ; and the Cunard Lhie fromXiverpool. 

The principal steamship services betw^een 
Chinese ports and the United States are as 
follows: Barber Line, Hong Kong and Shanghai 
to New York ; Northern Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, Hong Kong, Amoy, Shanghai, &c., to 
Tacoma, Wash., every three weeks; Occidental 
& Oriental Line, Long Kong to. San Francisco ; 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, Hong Kong 
and Shanghai to San Francisco; Philippine 
Transportation Construction Company, Hong 
Kong to New^ York via Manila; Portland <fe 
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Asiatic Steamship Company, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai to San Francisco; Toyo. Risen Kaisha, 
Hong Kong to San Francisco; United States & 
China- Japan Steamship Line, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai to New York. 

'Resources * 

In agriculture the Chinese exhibit praiseworthy 
industry, and the density of the population makes 
it imperative that every acre of soil capable of 
yielding produce should be kept to the supreme 
pitch of fertility. Even the mountain slopes are 
terraced and tilled. If the labours of the agri- 
culturists are incessant and their irrigation good, 
their implements are rude, and they are stubborn 
in the face of invitations to adopt the improved 
implements and practices of other lands. Rice is 
the staple food, and, especially in the south, it is 
the principal crop. WTieat, barley, maize, millet, 
peas, and beans are cultivated in the north. 
Sugar, indigo, and cotton are also products of 
the south. Opium has been an important crop 
everywhere, but imperial edict is curtailing it, 
and in 1916 it will have been suppressed entirely. 
Tea is a product of the west and south, but 
the competition and improved methods of Indian 
and Cingalese growers have hurt the China tea- 
planter. Sericulture is important, and the mul- 
berry thrives everywhere, over a quarter of the 
silk of the world being Chinese. But the quan- 
tity and quality of the produce tend to deterio- 
rate, and, unless attention is paid to the matter, 
China silk is threatened with decadence. 

Camels are used in the north as domestic 
animals, and elephants are also so used to a 
limited extent, but oxen and buffaloes are the 
principal beasts of draught. The breeds of cattle 
and horses are poor, the Chinese being ignorant 
of the art of stock-breeding. The mules and 
asses are better than the cattle and horses, and 
pigs are both numerous in (juantity and ex- 
cellent in quality. It is rather notorious that 
Chinese pork ha^ begun to come to the British 
market. 

China is rich iu mineraJU, but their exploitation 
by foreign capital and enterprise is hampered 
by the tendency of the authorities to enforce 
onerous restrictions. Mining concessions have 
bf'on granted to many foreigners —chiefly British, 
Jaf».)nese, and French — but in most cases the 
con cssions have not been worked. The prin- 
cijial mineral is coal, and China in her coal 
measures is as richly favoured as any nation in 
the v’orld. Iron is found in abundance, and is 
used in die country and shipped as ore to Japan. 
Copper, till, lead, silver, gold, and antimony are 


all worked. Nitre, alum, quii^ksilver, zinc, 
gypsum, and, above all, enormous deposits of 
kaolin, that give to the world the beautiful por- 
celain, are found. Jade is perfect as found m 
China, and is worked into trinkets and orna- 
ments. Agates and a few other pjregious stones 
complete the list of the minerals worth notice. 

Manufactures 

The manufactures of China are many and 
v’aried. The Chinese could live in comfort, and 
many of them in luxury, without the advantage 
of imported merchandise. The manufacturing 
methods are not those of the West, and the great 
difference lies in the absence of machinery and 
power-producers, the great motive power, except 
in a few industries, being manual labour. Silk- 
weaving is the art with the product of which the 
West is most familiar, and Chinese satins, flowered 
silks, and damasks possess peculiar excellence. 
Cotton is also manufactured, although the fac- 
tory product of Manchester competes with* the 
domestic weave. Woollens are made to a very 
limited extent, and linens not at all; but the 
beautiful ramie fibre furnishes a textile f^.bric 
that the West is seeking to produce. Porcelain 
is a product the manufacture of which China 
taught the w^orld, and although in the inaUer of 
design Europe surpasses China, China still holds 
the jialni for quality of material and colouring. 
In leather and glass manufactures the Chinese 
do not excel, and the native articles are crude. 
Paper of excellent quality is made, and the beau- 
tiful lacquered w'are of China cannot be equalled 
outside her borders. In metal-working generally 
the Chinese have not attained a high place, but 
under Western guidance the manufacture of 
machinery and small arms has been established. 
Soap and matches are other articles in wdiich the 
Chine.se help to supply their domestic demand. 

Exports 

A consideration of the export trade of China 
ought to include the exports of Hong Kong, 
which, though a British possession, is an im- 
portant channel through which Chinese produce 
and manufactures r^ach the outside world. Hong 
Kong has been considered among the British pos- 
sessions, and the details and remafks that follow 
here must be read in conjunction with those 
given in Chapter VI if an accurate idea of the 
position and tendencies of China’s trade would 
be gathered. The exports of China, excluding 
Hong Kong, have an annual value of about 
£ 40 , 000 , 000 , but trade is developing so rapidly. 
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that this average will probably be far exceeded 
in the near future. Silk and its manufactures 
<\ccount for one-third of the total value. The 
chief form in which silk is exported is that of 
white filature ; raw silk (white and yellow) comes 
next in value. Silk piece goods represent only 
about one-seventh of the entire value of silk. 
The exports of tea are next in importance, their 
value, which has fallen from its high-water mark, 
being one-ninth of the aggregate value of exports. 
The quantity of black tea exported is three times 
that of green tea, and the value of black is 60 p& 
cent in excess of the value of green. Other 
noteworthy exports are raw cotton, skins, furs, 
and rugs, straw braid, beancake, wool, cow and 
buffalo hides, vegetable oils, mats and matting, 
fire crackers, paper and books, live animals (cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and goats), beans, hemp and jute, 
medicines, bristles, nankeens, provisions and 
vegetables, tobacco, fruits, and earthenware. 

Over one-third of the exports of China go to 
the transit port of Hong Kong, w^hich has no 
official records showing the ultimate destinations 
of such exports. After Hong Kong comes Japan, 
followed by the United States, France, Britain, 
Russia, and Italy. Britain’s imports of Chinese 
goods reach her principally by ^vay of Hong 
Kong. 

British records show that the total value of 
imports entering Britain from China, Hong Kong, 
!Ma(\ao, and Wei-hai-wei is about £5,000,000 an- 
nually. About one-sixth is for silk in its different 
forms — princi])ally raw’ silk ; tea is a good second, 
follow'ed by furs and skins, bristles, straw and 
other plaited work, tallow and stearine, hair 
(chiefly horse), camels’ hair, wool, drugs, chemical 
manutactures, feathers, sugar, raw hides, raw 
cotton, galls, tin, and antimony. 

Imports 

The value of the imports approaches £70,000,000 
annually. Of this large trade almost 40 per cent 
is for manufactures of cotton, and lO per cent of 
this again is for cotton yarns and thread. Of 
cotton fabrics the principal variety is grey shirt- 
ings. The next most important department of 
China’s import trade is opium. Then comes 
sugar, followed by metal ^manufactures — chiefly 
iron and steej, and tin and tin-plates. The other 
important items are kerosene, rice, coal, fishery 
products, cigars ai»d cigarettes, flour, machinery, 
matches, and timber. In considering the sources 
of China s imports we are again faced with Hong 
Kong as by far the principal factor, and of course 
the imports from Hong Kong are imports of the 
world in general and of the British Empire in 


particular. But even disregarding the trade 
through Hong Kong, Britain is the chief con- 
tributor of Chinese imports, and is followed by 
Japan, the United States, British India, Germany, 
and Belgium. 

The exports from Britain to China, Hong Kong, 
Macao, and ^Vei-hai-wei hate an annual value 
of about £12,000,000, of which cotton manufac- 
tures constitute two-thirds. Eight per cent of 
the total is for iron, and almost 8 per cent for 
woollens. “Other items are machinery, chemicals, 
tobacco, soap, copper, woollens, and coal. Money 
is wasted in sending trade enquiries to the smaller 
ports. Representation in Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Hankow, and Tientsin should cover the trade in 
the respective territories. Local needs are often 
well supplied, as in Manchuria, by the simple and 
cheap agricultural implements in use, although 
there is a good opening for electrical goods. 

Customs Duties 

The following duties are typical of the Customs 
duties of China : — 

Cotton thread, on spools, j>er 1000 yards. 

Cotton \elvets, iVom *40^. to ‘GOd. per sq. yard. 

Woollen shawls, 5 per cent ad valorem* 

Steel rails, 5s. 9^d. per cwt. 

Cutlery, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Machinery, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Tinplates, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Leather lx:lting, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Rubber shoes, 'GGd. per pair. 

Wallpaper, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Varnish, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Paraffin w^ax, Is. l|d. per cwt. 

Coal, Is. 7^d. per ton. 

Cement, 4’94(/. per 400 lb. 

Coj)peras, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Beer, in casks, 'GGd. per gallon. 

Fish, dried or smoked, 8'72d. per cwt. 

Candles, mostly Is. 8|(/. per cwt. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into China. 

Local Regulations 

There is no uniform national coinage. The unit 
of currency is the copper cash, 35 of which are 
equal to one penny. The haikwan or Customs 
tael is Ij oz. of pure silver, which fluctuates in 
value, but it may be taken as worth about 38., 
or 1220 cash. The kuping tael, used as standard 
by the Chinese government is a little lighter — 100 
haikwan tael = 101*6 kuping tael. The dollar, 
worth the same as a Mexican dollar, is also used. 
There are no uniform standards of weights and 
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measures, but the following are used in the treaty 


ports: — 


10 fen 

= 

1 chien or mace 

= 58*3 grains. 

10 chien 

= 

1 liang or tael 

= IJ oz. avdp. 

16 liang 

= 

1 chin or catty 

= U lb. „ 

100 chin 

= 

1 tan or picul 

= 133* lb. ., 

10 ko. 

= 

1 sheng = from 

•113 to *163 gal. 

10 sheng 

= 

1 tou = from 1*13 to 1*63 gal. 

10 fen 

= 

1 tsum = 1*41 

in. 

10 tsun 

= 

1 chih = 14*1 

” t 

10 chih 

= 

1 chang = 141 



Liquids are generally sold by weight, so that 
the measure of capacity is little used. 

Passports are not required at open ports. For 
travelling in the interior a special passport (valid 
for one year) must be obtained from a British 
consul. 

British Consulates . — 

Peking, Commercial Attache, Consul-(jkjneral 
and Vice-Consuls (and Tientsin). 

Amoy, Consul. 

Canton, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 
Changsha, Consul. 

Chefoo, Consul. 

Chengtu, Consul-General. 

Chung-king, Vice-Consul. 

Chinan -fu, Consul. 

Tsingtan, Consular Agent. 

Chinkiang, Consul. 

Foochow, Consul. 

Pagoda Anchorage, Consular Agent. 
Hangchow, Consul. 

Ningpo, Vice-Consul. 

Hankow, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 
Harbin, Consul. 

Ichang, Consul. 

Kashgar, Consul. 

Kiukiang, Consul. 

Kiungchow and Pakhoi, Consul. 

Mukden, Consul-General. 

Nanking, Consul. 

Newchwang, Consul. 

Shanghai, Consul -General and Registrar of 
Shipping. Vice-Consul. 

Swatow, Consr.l. 

Tengyiieh, Consul. 

Wuchow, Consul. 

Wuhu, Consul. 

Yuniian-fu, Consul-General. 

Manchuria 

Tht area of Manchuria, whifch has been called 
“the garden of China”, is about 363,600 sq. miles, 
so that 't is three times as large as the United 
Kingdoni arid the estimates of population vary 
from 6,000, e‘CX) to over three times that number. 


The largest town is Mukden, with*a population 
of 150,000, and the other principal centres are 
Kirin, Harbin, and Helungkiang. Port Arthu^ 
and Dalny, which are properly in Manchuria ar<L 
are the natural ports of the country, now belong 
to Japan. The Trans-Siberian raily’ay traverses 
Manchuria at its eastern end. Harbin is the 
junction where the line from Vladivostok meets 
the line from Port Arthur and Mukden. The line 
from Peking and Tientsin also connects with Man- 
churia via Niuchwang. 

The forests of Northern Manchuria have valuable 
timbers, such as walnut, oak, soft pine, and fir. 
The rivers abound with fish. In the south the 
agricultural products are grapes, indigo, cotton, 
opium, tobacco, sorghum, rice, and ginseng, and 
the oil from an oleaginous bean forms the chief 
article of export. The silkworm is cultivated. 
The mineral deposits are numerous and extensive, 
including iron, gold, silver, and coal, but they lie 
scarcely touched. 

Mongolia 

The area of Mongolia is about 1,367,600 sq. 
miles, which is three times the area of France and 
Germany combined. The population is about 
2,500,000, nearly all Mongol and Kalmuk nomads, 
who scarcely attempt to improve the agricultural 
and other resources which their country jiossesses 
in some parts. The chief town is Urga, the centre 
of a caravan trade with China. It is reached 
across the great Gobi Desert. There is no trade 
in the civilized meaning of the word. 

Tibet 

Tibet has an a^ea of 463,000 sq. miles, and is 
therefore almost fopr times the size of the United 
Kingdom. The population is supposed to be 
about 6,000,000. The chief town is Lhasa, which 
has a population of about 20,000. There is a 
sparse agriculture and a fair quantity of domestic 
animals — shehp, yak, buffaloes, pigs, and camels. 
There are deposits of gold, salt, and borax which 
are worked, and the only industries are domestic, 
such as wool spinning and weaving. The trade 
is with India and China by caravan routes, but 
is not of sufficient importance to warrant detailed 
investigation. ^ 

Chinese Turkestan 

The Chinese province of Sin-Kiang includes 
Turkestan, Kulja, Zungaria, and Outer Kansu, all 
situated north of Tibet and south of Mongolia. 
The area is about 660,000 sq. miles, which is 
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eleven times th^ area of England, and the popu- 
lation is about 1,500,000. The chief towns are 
K^^gar and Yarkand. There is some agriculture 
—Cereals, fruits, and vegetables being cultivated 
in the river valleys — and wool, cotton, and silk 


are natural products that are worked into fabrics. 
Gold and jade are found. Trade is with Tibet, 
Mongolia, and the western provinces of China 
Proper, but it is by caravan routes, and is not 
important enough to merit investigation. 


COLOMBIA 

(See also South America) 


Colombia is the only one of the South American 
countries with a frontier to Central America, 
where it touches its former province of Panama, 
now an independent state. The industrial and 
commercial condition of Colombia is far from 
giving adequate expression to its resources and 
area. It is one of the backward states that have 
not yet been taken up by the revolution of the 
wheel of progress. While the coast and low 
valleys of the interior have a hot unhealthy 
climate, the high country has a perpetual si)ring. 

Of the inhabitants, about 150,000 are uncivilized 
Indians. The ruling classes ar^ all of Spanish 
descent, but the lower classes are of mixed white 
and Indian blood. The capiul is Bogota, a 
healthy inland city of high altitude, with a popu- 
lation (»f about 120,000. The chief commercial 
centre is the city of Barranquilla (40,000), 15 miles 
from the sea and the port of Sabanilla, the other 
(\xril)bean port being Cartagena (10,000). The 
Pacific ]>nrts are Buenaventura and Tumaco. 
There ari‘ about 500 miles ot railway oi)en, con- 
necting the principal towns, and the rivers pro- 
vide convenient transport; but away from the 
railway's and the rivers the roads are siin}4y mule 
track-s, and transport is difficult and costly. 

Resources 

The chief resources consist of mineral wealth — 
gold, silver, cinnabar, iron, copper, platinum, sul- 
phur, salt, emeralds, lime, nitre, petroleum, asphalt, 
lead, tin, manganese, and mercury being included 
in' the list of known deposits. The •gold output 
approaches £1,000,000 annually, and the principal 
other minerals worked are silver, platinum, cin- 
nabar, manganese, emeralds, salt, and coal. Near 
Bogota are ironworks consisting of blast furnaces, 
rail mills, and foundries. The^ various ore and lime 
deposits are iq proximity, and make economical 
working possible. 

Agriculture is hampered for lack of economical 
transport. Coffee is the staple crop, but the grow- 
ing of coffee has suffered reverses from the low 
prices. Other crops are tobacco, cotton, cocoa, 
sugar, vegetable ivory, dyewoods, wheat, maize, 
bananas, rubber, tola, and copaiba. The timber 


wealth is not exploited as it might be. Stock- 
breeding is important, but in this department 
also the capabilities of the country far exceed the 
industry. The coast has valuable pearl beds that 
require exploiting. The general condition of affairs 
is that in an immense country, with nearly four 
times the area of the British Isles, there are vast 
but imperfectly estimated resources that lie await- 
ing the stimulus of capital and the spade of labour. 
Frequent wars also have stayed industrial develop- 
ment. There are some manufactures on a modest 
scale for local demand — sugar, molasses, iron goods, 
rough textiles, leather goods, furniture, hats, pot- 
tery, mats, cigars, carpets, and household utensils. 
The exports consist of coffee, quinine, emeralds, 
cacao, sarsaparilla, tobacco, indigo, vegetable ivory, 
dyes, balsams, resins, straw hats, cattle, hides, 
rubber, gold, and silver. Of the annual value 
exported — about £3,000,000 — the United States 
takes about 30 per cent; Britain, 25 per cent; and 
France and Germany over 15 per cent each. The 
chief articles of export to Britain are bananas, 
coffee, rubber, straw hats, silver ore, cocoa, hides, 
and mahogany. 

Imports 

The total imports have a value of about 
£3,000,000. Britain’s share is generally about 
£1,000,000, more than half consisting of textiles — 
cotton manufactures, with wuollens, linens, and 
jute manufactures; machinery and metal goods 
are also of importance. From the United States 
the principal items are flour, lard, ixetroleum, 
and cottons, and from Germany sugar, rice, and 
potatoes. The merchart trade and a good deal 
of the industrial enterprise of Colombia are in 
the hands of Germans. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Colombia, but invoices must be 
certified by the Colombian consul in the place 
whence the goods are shipped. 

Local Regulations 

There is no state tax upon commercial travellers, 
but the city of Cartagena imposes a municipal 
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tax of £4 per annum. Resident agencies of 
foreign firms must pay £10 per ^Innum. Samples 
are admitted free from duty if their total weight 
does not exceed 25 kilos, i.e. 54 lb. If the 
samples exceed this weight, duty must be paid 
or a bond entered into to pay the duty if the 
goods are not exported within 12 months. 

The gold dollar (of 100 centavos) is worth one- 
fifth of a British sovereign (45.). The value of 
the paper dollar is only one centavo. 

British subjects proceeding to the Republic of J 
Colombia must provide themselves wuth pass- 
ports— vwccf by the Colombian Minister or by a 
consul of the Republic in the United Kingdom. 


For travelling in the interior itf*is advisable to 
obtain a special passport (25. Go?.) from a British 
consul. Immigrants without resources mustf be 
provided with a passport issued gratis bj^^the 
Colombian consul at the port of departure. 

British Consulates . — ’ 

Bogota, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 

Honda, Vice-Consul. 

Medellin, Vice-Consul. 

Barranquilla, Consul. 

Buenaventura, Consular Agent. 

Cartagena, Vice-Consul. 

Santa Marta, Vice-Consul. 

Tuinaco, Consular Agent. 


COSTA RICA 

(See also Central America) 


Costa Rica, the smallest but one of the Central 
American States, contains the smallest population. 
The people are chiefly of white descent, the an- 
cestors of most having been Spanish immigrants, 
and in this respect the colony differs from all 
the other isthmian states. The aboriginal Indians 
number fewer than **000, the foreigners about 
6000. 

The country extends right across the isthmus. 
The capital is San Jose, an inland town of high 
altitude, with a population of about 25,000. The 
Caribbean port is Liinon (4000), the Pacific port 
is Puntarenas (4500). The other chief towns are 
Alajuela (5500), Cartago (6000), Heredia (8000), 
and Liberia (4000). Railways connect the ports 
with San Jose and other inland towns. 

Resources 

The soil is prolific, and coffee has long been 
the staple product. Indeed, the misfortune of 
Costa Rica was that she depended too much 
upon this one crop, for the decline in the price 
of coffee occasioned serious financial troubles to 
her people. Banana cultivation has increased 
greatly, and other crops' are cocoa, maize, sugar, 
rice, and potatoes. Stock-breeding— particularly 

cattle, pigs, and horses — is an important industry. 
Mahogany, cedar, and other timbers constitute 
the principal forest wealth of the republic, and 
i,nse .shell and mother-of-pearl are sea products 
the r engage some industrial activity. The only 
mnitTal worked is gold, and the returns, even 
from methods of ojieration that do not conform 
to the requirements of modern scientific practice, 
are higi.. and bear witness to the richness of the 
bedii. CuHi. i)etroleun 4 copper, iron, and silver 


are known to exist, but are not exploited com- 
mercially. 

There are some manufactories that help to 
sujiply the domestic market, and the output in- 
cludes flour, clothing, boots and saddlery.^ hats, 
cigars, candles, beer, alcohol, and aerated waters. 

The exports have a higher aggregate annual 
value than the exports of any other Central 
American state — approaching £2,(XX),000, half 
being for bananas and over one-third b(*ing for 
coffee, the other chief items being gold, silver, 
cedar, hides, cocoa, and rubber. Of the value 
exported, almost 50 per cent reaches the United 
States and 45 per cent is taken by Britain. Over 
half of Britain’s proportion consists of bananas, 
and the remainder is almost entirely raw coffee. 

Imports 

r 

Large quantities of railway material have been 
imported by Costa Rica during recent years. 
Apart from this trade, which is temporary, the 
greatest values represent cotton goods, flour, 
cattle, woollen goods, coal, medicines, and rice. 
The annual value is about £1,500,000. The 
United States supplies about 50 per cent of the 
imports, Britain over 20 xjer cent, and Germany 
about 12 per cent. Britain’s share, which is about 
£250,000 annually, represents cotton goods for 40 
per cent of its total, other important dejiartments 
being metal goods, woollens, coal, bags and sacks, 
clothing, and machinery. ‘ 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Costa Rica, but the country of 
origin must be stated on the invoice by the ex- 
jiorter, and the invoice must be certified by the 
consular officer for the district 
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Lbcal Regulations 

The unit of currency is the gold colon (of 100 
cents), which is worth about Is. lOjcf. 


British Consulates , — 

San Jos4 Consul-General and Consul. 

Port Limon, Vice-Consul and Consular 
Agent. 


DENMARK 


Denmark has an area of 15,600 sq. miles, so that 
it is about twice as large as Wales, and the popu- 
lation is about 2,600,000. The capital, port, and 
only important trade centre is Copenhagen, which 
has a population of about 430,000. Other seaports 
are Aalborg, 32,000 ; Aarhus, 55,000 ; and Randers, 
21 , 000 . 

Shipping and Railways 

Copenhagen is reached from Britain by the 
Finland Line, sailing from Hull twice weekly; by 
the Wilson Line, sailing from Hull weekly; and 
by the Leith, Hull, Hamburg Line, sailing 
» iroin Leith weekly. The quickest routes are by 
Dovcr^^^stend, and then by ra^l via Cologne, 
lirc'inen, Hamburg, and Kiel; and other routes 
are by Dover, Calais, Cologne; by Harwich, Hook 
of Holland, Bremen, and Hamburg; and by Queen- 
borough, Flushing, Bremen, and Hamburg. Steam- 
ship communication between Coi)enhagcn and New 
York is ])rovided by the Scandinavian -American 
Line (every ten days) and by the Scandia Line 
(fortnightly). 

The railways of Denmark exceed 201K3 miles in 
length, almost 1200 being state-owned. The roads 
in the country are good, and communication excel- 
lent. 

Resources 

Denmark is pre-eminently agricultural, and 
80 i)er cent of the total area is productive. It is 
a country of small holdings, and it is illegal to 
merge small farms into larger. Of the cereal 
crops, oats has the largest acreage — about one 
million acres being under this crop. I^e, barley, 
mixed grain, and wdieat are also cultivated. Of 
root crops, mangold is the heaviest crop; then 
come turnips, kohl-rabi, potatoes, and carrots. 
Beets and chicory are less important. Domestic 
animals number about millions, almost half 
being cattle, one-third pigs, and the remainder 
sheep, horses, an^ goats. The sheep are decreas- 
ing, but all others show steady increase. Poultry- 
farming, particularly ‘with geese, is extensive. 
The orchard crops are apples, plums, cherries, 
jjears, and nuts. Denmark had formerly valuable 
timber forests, but these have for the most part, 
except in Iceland and the east of Jutland, dis- 
appeared. Government has, however, taken up 


the matter of forest preservation. The total catch 
of Danish fisjieries has an annual value of about 
£750,000, consisting of herring, turbot, torsk, sal- 
mon, and oysters. Denmark has no minerals. 

The Danish butter trade is extensive, and im- 
portant to Britain. By a system of co-operation, 
the practice of dairy farming has been reduced 
to a fine point of industrial economy. 

The manufactures are not numerous, but some 
I)roducts have attained a high reputation. Copen- 
hagen china graces the art cabinets of the world. 
Other works include iron foundries, sugar re- 
fineries, tanneries, distilleries, and margarine 
works. The formerly flourishing glove manufac- 
turing trade has declined. Jutland makes wool- 
lens and earthenware, stoves are made in Copen- 
hagen, and wooden clocks in Bornholm. Paper 
manufacture is extensive and extending. For the 
re.st, the industries are domestic or on a retail 
scale. 

Exports 

Denmark’s exports of domestic produce have 
a value of about £25,000,000, and of this value 
Britain Likes over one-half, Germany is second 
with less than halt as much as Britain, and 
Sweden has little more than one- third as much 
as Germany. Russia, the United States, and 
Norway follow wdth smaller proportions. The 
great Danish provluct is butter, and 40 per cent 
of the value of the domestic produce exported is 
for butter. !Meat, including hams and sausages, 
is the next most important class; then follow 
eggs, cattle, horses, hides and skins, fresh fish, 
iron and steel manufactures, barley, lard and fat, 
and raw wool. Britain purchases from Denmark 
annually about £10,000,000 worth^of butter, about 
£6,000,000 worth of bacoi*, and almost £2,000,000 
^vorth of eggs, out of a total trade of about 
£19,000,000. There is therefore a little over 
£1,000,000 for all other goods, and of these the 
chief articles are salted pork, fresh pork, fish, 
machinery, vrool and woollen rags, skins and furs, 
barley, raw hides, oil, beer, and lard. 

Imports 

Denmark’s imports have a value of about 
£30,000,000 annually, of which one -third goes 
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from Germany, one-sixth from, the United States, 
almost one-sixth from the United Kingdom, about 
one -ninth from Russia, and one -twelfth from 
Sweden. The principal articles of the import 
trade are cereals, provisions, textiles and clothing, 
manufactures of metal, coal, woqd and its manu- 
factures, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and petroleum. 
Of the produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom exported to Denmark, the total annual 
value of which is over £5,000,000, about one-third 
in coal, and the other chief commodities are J 
cotton goods, iron and steel goods, oilseed cake, 
bran and pollard, woollen and worsted yarn 
and manufactures, machinery, ships, sugar, and 
slates. 

The following may be taken as tj’pical of the 
duties levied upon produce and manufactures of 
Britain entering Denmark: — 

Cotton yam and thread, *60^. per lb. 

Cotton curtain nets, 9*07d. per lb. 

Woollen shawls, la. per lb. 

Steel rails, free. 

Cutlery, 28s. 3d. per cwt. 

Machinery, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Tinplates, free. 

Leather belting, 39s. 6d. per cwt. 

Rubber shoes, 28s. 2 jd. per cwt. 

Wallpaper, 11s. SJd. per cwt. 

Varnish, 11s. SJd. per cwt. 

Paraffin wax, free. 

Coal, 4d. per ton. 

Cement, free. 

Copperas, free. 

Beer, in casks, 13s. 6Jd. per cwt. 

Fish, tinned, 13s. 6Jd. per cwt. 

Candles, 6s. 9Jd. per cwt. 

No certificates of origin are required for goods 
imported into Denmark. 

Local Regulations 

A commercial traveller’s licence costs 1 60 kroner 
(£9), and is goo’d for one year. An additional 80 
kroner (£4, 10s.) is charged for every firm repre- 
sented beyond tJhe firsfe Application for licence 
must be accompanied by a certificate from the 
firm represented, drawn up by a notary public and 
verified by a local Danish consul. The licence 
must be endorsed by the police and Customs 
'llicials in each town visited. Duty upon samples 
ri iist be deposited, but is refunded upon exporta- 
ivr.i within three months. 

1 1h’ standard of monetary value is the krone, 
of \ (tre. It is worth Is. Ijd., so that 18 kroner 
are w rt,h one sovereign. The metric system of 
weights and measures became obligatory in public 


offices in 1910, its compulsory* use in general 
commerce being postponed for three further 
years. The standards hitherto used in Dennmrk 
are: 1 pund = 1T02 lb. avoirdupois; 1 = 

0*213 imperial gallon; 1 tbnde = 3*8 bushels of 
corn, 4*6775 bushels of coal, or C8*92 gallons of 
beer. 

Passports or similar documents may be required 
by the police from persons accepting employment 
in Denmark before furnishing them with an 
“opholdsbog” (situation book). 

British Consulates . — 

Copenhagen, Consul and Vice-Consuls. 

Aalborg, Vice-Consul. 

Aarhus, Vice-Consul. 

Bandholm, Vice-Consul. 

Elsinore, Vice-Consul. 

Esbjerg, Consul. 

Fredericia, Vice-Con.sul. 

Frederikshavn, Vice-Consul. 

Hor.sens, Vice-Consul. 

Kastrup, Vice-Consul. 

Kolding, Vice-Consul. ^ 

Korsor, Vice-Consul. 

Lemvig, Vice-Consul. 

Nyborg, Vice-Consul, 

Odense, Vice-Consul. 

Randers, Vice-Consul. 

Bonne (Bornholm), Vice-Consul. 

Svendborg, Vice-Consul. 

Thisted, Vice-Consul. 

Iceland and Greenland 

The area of Iceland is 39,756 sq. miles, and the 
population 80 , OCX). The capital is Reykjavik, with 
a population of about 10,000, which is reiached by 
the frequent sailings of the Thore vSteamship Com- 
pany from Copenhagen and Leith. The chief 
products and exi)orts are sheep and wool, mutton, 
ponies, and dried fish. The manufactures are 
small and of purely domestic importance. The 
exports have a value of about £230,000 annually, 
and the iifiports of about £300,000. Greenland has 
a vast and unknown area, but that of the settled 
part is given as 46,740 sq. miles; the population is 
about 12,000, including about 300 Europeans. The^ 
principal products and exports are seal and whale 
oil, skins and furpj (seal, fox, and reindeer), eider- 
down, feathers, and cryolite. Trade is a royal 
Danish monopoly. The exports to Denmark 
have a value of about £30,000 annually, and 
imports from Denmark of about £75,000 an- 
nually. 

British imjwrts from Iceland and Greenland, 
which are not differentiated, have a value of 
about £200,000 annually, of which half is for fish 
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oil, the other impcJrtant items being fish, butter, 
whalebone, wool, and horses. The exports to 
these .Danish possessions from Britain fluctuate 
.very nvich in annual value, but they have ex- 
ceeded £200,000. The chief items are coal, cereals, 
iron, cotton goods, tfshing tackle, biscuits, apparel, 
and salt. 

British Constdates , — 

Reykjavik, Consul and Vice-Consul. 
Seydisfjord, Vice-Consul. 

Westmann Islands, Vice-Consul. 

Faeroe Islands 

The Faeroe Islands have an area of 540 sq. miles, 
and a population of about 16,000. The only town 
is Thorshavn, in Stroino, the largest island. 1'he 
steamers to Iceland call (see above). Barley is the 
only cereal, but turnips and potatoes can be culti- 
vated. The chief means of livelihood are fishing 
and sheep farming, and feathers of seabirds are 
CKportod. The Faeroes are considered part of 
Denmaikj^nd there are no trade figures apart 
from those included in Denmark and given above. 

B ritish Con su Ja te. — 

Thorshavn, Vice-Consul. 


Danish .West Indies 

The three islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and 
St. John, which comprise the Danish West Indies, 
have a total area of 138 sq. miles, and a population 
of about 30,000. ^The capital is Christiansted. 
The shipping communication between Europe and 
the Danish West Indies is by the lines that serve 
CuW, Jamaica, <fec. (see “West Indies”). There is 
no regular shipping service between United States 
ports and the Danish West Indies, goods usually 
being transhipped at Kingston, Jamaica. The 
industries are cane-sugar cultivation and cotton- 
growing. There are no trade figures relating to the 
imports and exports of the islands, but the British 
returns show that the United Kingdom has begun 
to import raw cotton to the value of £20,000, and 
that the exports of Britain to these islands have 
an annual value of about £50,000, the principal 
items being cotton goods, coal, and woollens. 

aSY. Thomas. — A local Government passport 
must be procured when leaving the island. 

British Consulates . — 

St. Thomas, Consul. 

Christiansted, Vice-Consul. 

Frederiksted, Vice-Consul. 


ECUADOR 

(See also South America) 


Ecuador, whose coast line is on the Pacific, 
has an area about e(ju.il to that of the United 
Kingdom, and the total ]) 0 [)ulation is not more 
than 1,500,000, with a little over half a million 
])eople ol white descent. With such an area and 
with such a sparse population the resources of 
Ecuador are far from being exploited as they 
deserve. The capital is Quito (80,000), which is 
connected by railway with the port of Guayaquil 

(80.000) . The other chief towns are Cuenca 

(45.000) and Riobamba (18,000). Several railway 
lines, in addition to that mentioned, are in course 
of construction, but their progress is slow.^ 

Resources 

Agriculture is hampered by lack of labour. The 
chief product is cacao, for which Ecuador is a 
more important source than any other country. 
Coffee, sugar, and .tobacco are also products of 
the coast lowlands and of the valleys of the 
Amazon headwaters. Uereals and fruit are 
grown on the plateaux. The rubber industry 
has long been of importance, and the impoverish- 
ment of the wild supply has stimulated rubber 
plantations. Attempts to grow cotton have been 
abortive, and Peruvian bark has also shrunk to 


infinitesimal proportions. Many minerals exist, 
but gold and silver only have been worked, and 
these with indifferent success. Platinum, pitch, 
cojiper, iron, lead, coal, and sulphur also exist, but 
are untouched. Panama hats are made almost ex- 
clusively in Ecuador, and the demand for them is 
greater than the sui)ply. The only other manufac- 
turing industries are sugar and chocolate works 
and breweries. 

Exports 

The chief exports, the total value of which is 
about £3,000,000 annually, consist of cacao (70 per 
cent of the total), ivory nuts, rubber, straw hats, 
coffee, and hides. One-tliird of the exports goes 
to France, one -fourth to the United States, and 
smaller proportions to Britain and Germany. Bri- 
tain’s share consists more than half of raw cocoa, 
and the only other items of importance are straw 
hats and hides. 

Imports 

The imports of Ecuador have a value of about 
£2,000,000 annually, about a third going from 
Britain, 20 per cent from the United States, and 
smaller proportions from Germany and France. 
The principal imports are textiles, food products. 
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iron and metal goods. Two-thirds of Britain’s 
share is for cotton goods ; woollen, jute, and linen 
goods account for rnpre than half the remainder, 
and the only other comparatively important classes 
are iron and machinery. 

No certificates of origin ar^ required for goods 
imported into Ecuador. 

Local Regulations 

There is no tax upon a commercial traveller jis 
such. Samples are weighed at the Custom House 
on entry, but no duty need be paid if a satis- 


factory guarantee is given thlt they will be pre- 
sented for weighing and checking upon departure, 
which is not restricted to any special tiine after, 
entry. » ^ 

For passports, see under “Peru”. 

The standard of monetary* Value is the gold 
ccmdor^ which is worth a British sovereign, and 
contains 10 sucres ( = 2s.). 

British Consfulates . — 

Quito, Consul-General and Consul. 

Guayaquil, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Esmeraldas, Vice-Consul. 

Manta, Vice-Consul. 


EGYPT 


Egypt proper, which does not include the 
Egyptian Sudan, has an area of about 400,000 
sq. miles, so that it is about eight times as large 
as England. The total population, almost con- 
fined to about 12,000 aq. miles, is over 11,000,000, 
of whom about 120,000 are foreigners and 600,000 
are nomads. About 20,000 are British. The 
principal towns are Cairo (655,000), Alexandria 

(332.000) , Tantah (55,000), Port Said (50,000), 
Assiout (40,000), Zagazig (35,000), Mansourah 

(40.000) , Daraietta (30,000), and Faj’ouin (37,000). 
There are over 1400 miles of state railways in the 
country, and about 800 miles of privately-owned 
light railways. 

Shipping 

Alexandria is reached from Britain by steamers 
of the Moss Line from Glasgow and Liverj)ool; by 
the Papayanni and Eller man Lines from Liver- 
pool. Port Said is reached by the Bibby Line 
sailing from Liverpool, by the British India Line 
from London, by the Peninsular Oriental Line 
and by the Orient Line from Tilbury, by the 
Orient Line from Plymouth, and by the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd and the Deutsche Ost-Afrika 
Linie from Southampton. The quickest route 
is through Continental Europe to Brindisi, and 
thence by the important lines running from that 
port to Alexandria and Port Said. 

There is direct »3rvice between the United 
States and Egypt by the North German Lloyd 
and the Hamburg- America Lines, but goods are 
sent principally via Liverpool, wher^ they are 
transhipped into one of the British lines, or they 
may be sent to Marseilles and transhipped into 
the Messageries Maritimes boats. 

9 

Resources 

TU* industry for which Egypt is fitted by 
nature agriculture, and while the practice of 


agriculture is primitive and slow to improve, 
progress is being made, as the people, naturally 
of a high mental capacity, are being raised from 
the position of serfdom. The most popular and 
remunerative crop of Egypt is cotton. Egypt is 
third among the cotton-growing coun^es of tffe 
world, with an annual output of 1,250,000 bales. 
The local conditions of soil, climate, and irrigation 
are more favourable to cotton in Egypt^than they 
are in any other country, and the quality pro- 
duced is much above the average, commanding a 
high price. Other agricultural produce consists 
of maize, wheat, cane sugar, rice, millet, barley, 
clover, and vegetables. There are three seasons 
of crops in Egypt, and while agriculture may be 
made to pay under the i)rimitive system of work- 
ing that generally ])revails, it will become much 
more profitable as the value of scientific methods 
is driven home by experiment and experience. 
The area of agricultural Egypt is limited by the 
belt that can be watered by the Nile. Attemiits 
are being made to exploit petroletfm, but there 
are no others minerals. 

Tanning is an industry in which the Egyptians 
excel, and the morocco leather, made from goat- 
skins, is of excellent quality. Coarse cotton cloth 
is woven, and cloth maile from cotton and wool. 
Some silk is cultivated. 

Of the exports of Egypt, which have an annual 
value in excess of £25,000,000, 80 per cent con- 
sists of cotton, about one-tenth of cotton seed, and 
1 per cent of oil cake, so that only about one-twelfth 
of the total export value comes from sources other 
than cotton. Cigarettes to th*^ value of £500,000 
are exported annually, and the other articles of 
comparative importancef are onions, hides and 
skins (mostly un tanned), raw wool, and cane sugar. 
Of the total value of exports, Britain purchases 
about half, and Germany and France purchase 
about one-tenth each. Britain purchases nearly 
all the Egyptian cotton, cotton seeds, and oil 
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cake, r iiid otherwise the principal items are 
» onions, eggs, wool, tobacco and cigarettes, ivory 
(in transit from Central Africa), gum-arabic and 
other g||ms, goat and sheep skins, poultry, feathers, 
and oranges. 

. imports 

The imports of Egypt have a value of about 
£24,000,000 annually, including military stores. 
The principal items are cotton piece goods, iron 
and steel manufactures, wood for building, flour, 
machinery, coal, woollens, linen manufactures, to- 
bacco, rice, clothing, coffee, petroleum, sacks, wine, 
cheese, soap, indigo, silk, and wheat. Britain sup- 
plies one-third of the total, France and Turkey 
each about one-eighth, and Austria and Germany 
come next. The principal articles supplied by 
Britain are cotton manufactures, coal, iron, ma- 
chinery, woollens, cop])er, vehicles, ships, flour, 
leather goods, apparel, linens, cement, beer, furni- 
ture, and alcoholic beverages. 

The im])ort rate of duty in Egypt is 8 per cent 
a7l valfrrerii^'iwi coal, charcoal, and firewood, build- 
ing wood, petrohuim, oxen, cows, sheep, and goats 
are subject to only 4 per cent. 

('ertifica tes of origin are reipiired upon importa- 
tion only 111 the case of tobacco. 

Local Regulations 

There p.rc no taxes or regulations affecting 
commercial travellers, and they have no special 
jirivileges on the railways. 

The* monetaiy unit is the Egyptian pound 
(usually AN ritteii £E), which contains 100 piastres, 
and is AN’orth 20.s’. sterling. A sovereign i?> 
legal tender for 97^ piastres. The metric sy.steni 
of weights and measures is used officially (^ee 
•'France'’), Igit the old Egy])tiaii standards arc 
^till found in commerce: 1 pic = 22‘83 in. (cloth); 

1 oke = 2*75136 lb. avoirdu])ois ; 1 cantar = 99’05 
lb. avoirdupois; 1 ardeb = 118 okes of wheat or 
maize, 88 okes of barley, or 152 okes of rice. 

Britifih Considatefi . — 

Cairo, Agent and Consul-General, ^Consul, | 
Oriental Secretary and Consul, and Vice- ' 
Consul. 

Birket-cs-Sab, Consular Agent. 

Mansourah, Consular Agent. 

Zagazig, Consular Agent. 

Alexandria, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 
Tantali, Consular Agent. 

Port Said, Consul-Ganeral and Vice-Consul. 

Egyptian Sudan 

The Egyptian Sudan, which is under the joint 
administration of Britain and Egypt, has an area 


of about 950,000 sq. miles — eight times the area 
of the United Kingdom — and a population of 
about 2,000,000. The capital is Khartoum, with 
a population of 21,000, and -the other principal 
town is Oindurman (43,000). The usual route 
to the Sudan is from Cairo by rail to Khar- 
toum, but it may gflso be reached by rail from 
Port Sudan on the Red Sea. Port Sudan is a 
stopping - place for the vessels of the Anglo- 
Algerian Company from London to the Persian 
I Gulf, also of the Italian General Navigation Com- 
pany from Genoa and Alexandria, and of the 
Khedivial Mail Ship Company from Suez. Sua- 
kin (15,000) is a port of the Red Sea thirty miles 
south of Port Sudan, and has some exports of 
ivory, gums, cattle hides, and gold, besides articles 
of native manufacture. 

The country has not recovered from the effects 
of the Dervish oppression, which put the fields 
out of cultivation and killed commerce. The 
soil in the northern part is exceptionally fertile, 
and suitable for wheat and cotton cultivation; 
but the little tillage that is followed yields only 
small su]>plics of millet and other cereal crops 
that are consum(‘d locally. There are large forests 
by the Blue and the White Nile, and these possess 
valual)l(‘ woods, such as ebony, also gum acacia 
and bamboo. But at lAresent the resources of the 
country are potential, and but little developed. 

There are no records of the trade of tlie Sudan. 
Trade is almost exclusively with Egypt, and no 
; duties are charged on imports from Egypt, 
nor may the duties on goods from other sources 
exceed the duti(‘s levied in Egypt. There are 
some exi>ort duties : gum, ostrich feathers, india- 
rubber, and gut la percha, 20 per cent ad valorem ; 
ivory and rhinoceros horn, 15 j^er cent ad valorem. 

Persons desiring to enter the Sudan, unless they 
are officials of the Sudan, Egyptian, or Uganda 
Governments, or arc entering the Sudan under 
arrangements made by any recognized Tourist 
Agency, must apply for jiassports in person to 
the Sudan Agent, War Oflice, Cairo; to the 
^ludir, Wadi Haifa; or to the Mud'r, Suakin. 

Persons proceeding south of Khartoum or into 
Kordofan must ol)taiii special passes from the 
office of the Civil Secretary, Khartoum, through 
the official from whom they obtain their passport. 

All Europeans and foreigners travelling in the , 
Sudan are required to report their arrival per- 
sonally or in writing to the Mudir at the head- 
quarters of the province, stating their address, 
occupation, and probable length of stay. Through 
travellers to Khartoum need only register in that 
town, either at the Mudiria or at the Hotel. 

Britidi Consulate . — 

Port Sudan, Vice-Consul. 
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FRANCE 


France has an area of 207,076 sq. miles, so 
that it is more than four times as large as 
England. Its population is a little under 
40,000,000. Paris is both the political capital 
and the chief commercial centre. Its population 
is 2,763,000. The other largest towns and com- 
mercial centres are Marseilles, 518,000; Lyons, 
472,000; Bordeaux, 252,000; aad Lille, 206,000. 
The chief ports of France are Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, Rochefort and La Pall ice, St. Nazaire, 
Brest, St. Malo, Cherbourg, Havre, Dieppe, Bou- 
logne, Calais, and Dunkirk. 

Shipping and Railways 

In addition to the excellent services from Lon- 
don to Paris by Dover-Calais, by Folkestone- 
Boulogne, by Newhaven-Dieppe, and by Soiith- 
ampton-Havre, there is steamer service between 
Great Britain and France from Ijiverpool to 
Bordeaux by the Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique and by the Moss Line ; trom Liverjiool 
to Havre by the Booth Line ; from Liverpool to 
Marseilles by the Bibby Line ; from Liverpool to 
St. Nazaire by the Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique; from London to Boulogne by the 
Bennett Line ; from London to Marseilles l\y the 
Peninsular & Oriental Line and by the Orient 
Line; from Leith to Boulogne and Dunkirk by 
the Gibson Line ; from Plymouth to Brest by the 
Great Western Raihvay steamers; from South- 
ampton to Cherbourg by the White Star and 
American Lines, and by the London ct South- 
W^estern Raihvay steamers ; from Hull to Dunkirk 
and to Marseilles by the Wilson Line ; and from 
Southampton to St. Malo by the London and 
South-Western Railway steamers. 

The steamshii) service between the }»orts of 
France and the United States is extensive and 
frequent. The regular service is as follow\s: — 

Anchor Line (Marseilles to New York); Barber 
Line (Havre, Dunkirk, and Bordeaux to Newr 
York); Bibhy Line (Marseilles to New York); 
Chargeurs Reunis (from Havre and Bordeaux to 
New’ Orleans monthly); Compagnie Cyprien Fabre 
Line (Marseilles to New York fortnightly); Com- 
pel gnie Generale Transatlantique (Havre to New 
York weekly); Compagnie Nationale de Navigation 
Marseilles to New York); Funch, Edye, <k Com- 
* iTiy’s Line (Bordeaux to New York monthly); 

I i imburg- America Line (Cherbourg to New York 
kly); North German Lloyd Company (Cher- 
uouiL' New’ York weekly); Nouvelle Compagnie 
BorUelidse de Navigation (Bordeaux to New’ York 


and Baltimore monthly, or oftener); Amen^hi Line 
(Cherbourg to New York weekly). ^ 

France has over 29,000 miles of railway line, 
partly state-owned. Communication is rapid and 
convenient, and transport is cheap throughout the 
country. Light railways specially serve agricul- 
tural districts. 

Resources 

Almost 90 per cent of the area of France is 
jiroductive, and about 50 per cent is tilled. The 
I)rincipal cereal crops are wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley; and crops of less importance are maize, 
buckw’heat, mixed corn, potatoes, mangolds, flax, 
hemp, rape, and sugar beets. More acreage is 
devoted to vines than to any other single crop 
except w’heal and oats. The cultivation and pre- 
paration of tobacco is a government monopoly. 

The fruits of France include the apple, the ray 
material of a considerable cider pr^uction in 
Normandy ; the chestnut, a substitute for cereals 
among the poor in some i)arts ; the mulberry, the 
leaves of which make the extensive silk culture 
of the south-east possible ; the olive, also in th(' 
south-east; the i>ear, ])lum, cherry, a])ric(>t, ])each, 
orange, citron, fig, and almond. 

The stock animals of France exceed 44,000,000 
in number, one-third of them being cattle, 40 })er 
cent .sheep, one -sixth pigs, and the remainder 
horses, goats, asses, and mules. Sheep, goats, and 
mules are declining. 

One-sixth of the area of France is forest land, 
and the princi])al timbers are oak, elm, pine, fir, 
larch, birch, and beech. M^ood is still the principal 
household fuel. 

The fishing fleet of France contSns over 1000 
vessels, the c lews totalling about 19,000 men. The 
princi])al catches are cod and herring. 

Coal -mining employs more workpeojfle than 
any other industry outside the textile group. 
The oatjiut is about 40,000,000 tons annually, 
which, how'ever, is little more than one-fourth that 
of Germany, and about one -sixth that of the 
United Kingdom. The value of the coal output, 
including lignite, is about £20,000,000 annually, 
w^hich is over 85 per cent of the entire value of 
mineral output? The only other mining output 
that exceeds £1,000,000 is thtit of iron ore; but 
the recovery of salt approaches that figure. The 
other chief minerals are zinc, iron pyriteis, and lead 
and silver, and antimony. Of much less impor- 
tance are copper, arsenic, and manganese. Pe- 
troleum shale is mined on a small scale at Autun, 
but in the neighbourhood of Fr^jus (Var) are shale 
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deposits of a richness beyond anything else known 
in Europe, and enterprise is being directed towards 
them. Asphalt is mined in Savoy. 

Mijjpufacturing industries in France are as Avide 
in their variety as in any country in the world, 
and in many specialized departments France leads 
the world. In tflb front rank come the industries 
of the textile group, which employ over 800,000 
workers, and turn out material that gives employ- 
ment to over 1,000,000 other workers in the mak- 
ing up of clothing, and other trades dependent 
upon textile output for their material. Cotton- 
spinning is mainly in three centres, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rouen, in and around Lille and 
Roubaix, and in the provinces touching the Ger- 
man frontier. Cotton - weaving is much more 
widely distributed ; but, in the main, certain 
specialities are confined to certain districts, tlie 
centres being Paris for napkins and Turkish 
towelling; Amiens for ribbed velvets; Conde-sur- 
Noiveau for striped cottons; La Ferte Mace for 
coutils; Flers in Orne for stripes and oxfords; 
Evreux t^r corsets and bed linen ; Mayenne for 
laval ; Nord for fiannels, sateens, and bed (piilts; 
Haute-Saone for striped weaves; Normandy for 
.shirtings and long cloths; Roannefor blue cottons; 
Thizy for cretonites and peruviennes ; Tarare for 
musliiis and hand embroideries; Saint-Quentin 
for musliitis and gauzes; Vosges for cotton ckdh 
and satinette ; and I’r<\ves lor hosiery. 

Alter cotton cf)nies wool, and the wool industry 
of France is claimed to be the most ini])ortant in 
the w’orld. Wool -carding mills are in Roubaix 
and Rlu'ims, and the shoddy mills are in Elbeuf 
and \'ienne. Wool -s])inning mills are chielly in 
Roubaix, Fourvaies, Rheims, Vienne, and Relfort. 
Tile wool-w^eaving industry is w’ell scattered, 
dilferent centres being noted for s])ecialities, such 
as Rheirns I'or merinos. Tours for blankets, Beau- 
vais for tapestries, Amiens for merges, and ISt. 
Qiumtin and Bohain for cashmeres. 

The silk mills are in the departments of Ce- 
vennes and Gard. Silk- weaving, w hich is both a 
hancl- and a jiower-loom industry, has itg centre in 
Lyons. St. Etienne is the centre of ribbon manu- 
facture ; St. diamond and Izieux are the centres 
for ga loons, laces, and braids. Besan^on is the 
centre of artificial silk, an industry started in 1889. 

Linen and flax are also distributed. Lille, 
Armentieres, and Bailleul pr?)duce white and 
coloured smooth' goods ; Dunkirk, Beauval, and 
Flixecourt, jute goods ; Normandy, shirtings, pil- 
low cases, and table covers ; Brittany and Anjou, 
handkerchiefs and canvas ; Vosges, bed and table 
linen ; and the south of France, coarse cloth. 

France, as a thoroughly developed industrial 
country, has valuable and extensive industries in 


the metal and metallurgical departments — blast 
foundries, rolling mills, engineering shops, ship- 
building and armam’ent works — but this group, 
from the point of view of international impor- 
tance, does not compare with the textile group. 
The motor-car trade is, however, of high impor- 
tance from the iilternational poin^t of view, and 
its exports exceed in value the aggregate value in 
tl^i group of “iron and steel manufactures”, and 
also the group “ machines and machinery”, truly 
an evidence of jemarkable progress in an industry 
ffl such recent establishment. The manufacture 
of agricultural implements is an important in- 
dustry, but the^iiarket is domestic and in French 
colonies. 

Glass and ceramics have a high output in both 
quality and quantity, and there need be cited 
only the Government factory at Sevres, the varied 
production of Limoges, and the cut glass of Bac- 
carat to mention the best that the world pro- 
duces in these specialities. The other great in- 
dustries of more than a local, even of national, 
importance arc gloves, boots and shoes, leather, i)er- 
fumery, hats, clocks, pipes, pencils, soap, jew^elJery, 
and the numerous fancy and artistic 'wares that 
have come to l>e knowui by the geograi)hical title 
“Articles de Paris*’. 

Of the agricultural industries, "wine manufacture 
is the most important. The annual output is 
about 1,2()0,U00,(K)0 gallons; the three great classes 
into which the French vintage may be divided 
are Bord<‘aux, Bourgogne, and Beaujolais. The 
w'ines of Chami)agne are the most esteemed and 
the highest jnaced in the world. The next most 
important agricultural industry is the manufacture 
of distilled liquors. Some varieties of brandy have 
local demand only; but the wane brandy, wdiich is 
exported to the ends of the earth, is the product 
of first imi)ortance. French beer does not meet 
'with any export demand as do the beers of Ger- 
many, but it finds a good domestic consumption, 
and the quality has risen to something a}»])roach- 
ing the German level of excellence. French pro- 
duction of beet sugar has been diminishing for 
some years. The outputs of Russia and Austria 
have each overtaken and ])assed the French out- 
put. The minor agricultuial industries are chicory 
lireparation, chiefly in Nord; olive-oil expression 
in the southern parts; honey and wax in the 
eastern i)rovinces; butter-making, particularly in 
the district of Avesnes (Nord); cheese, biscuits, 
chocolate, and glue. 

% 

Exports 

The exports of France have for some years 
exceeded £200,000,000 in value, and of this value 
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one-eighth goes to French possessions and seven- 
eighths to other countries. Britain is by far the 
best customer of France, purchasing about 25 per 
cent of the entire export value. Belgium takes 
about one -sixth of the total, Germany about 
one -tenth, the United States and Algeria each 
about 7 per ^ent, Switzerland 6 per cent, and 
Italy about 5 per cent. The textile industries 
supply the greatest value in any one group, tjie 
exports here having the annual value of almost 
£50,000,000, not including raw wool, silk, and 
cotton to the value of about £30,000,000. Manuj, 
factures of cotton and of silk are about equal in 
value, about £12,000,000; wool approaches three- 
quarters of the sum mentioned, and flax and hemp 
manufactures are small by comparison. In cottons 
the most important department is lace and patent 
net, followed by dyed piece goods; in silks the 
highest value is for plain tissues of imre silk ; and 
in woollens dress-stufis of pure wool are the most 
prominent. After textiles wine is the most im- 
I)ortant article, with a value of £8,000,000, and 
then come motor cars, of which the value is about 
£6,000,000. The latter trade is, of course, almost 
new ; in 1897, the first year of w'hich there is any 
record of exj)orts of automobiles, the value w^as 
less than £30,000, and since then every year has 
established a new record. Other important de- 
partments are chemical products, haberdashery, 
toys and fancy Avares, raw hides, tanned hides, 
iron and steel manufactures, millinery, horses, 
brandy and other spirits, butter, colours and dyes, 
china and earthenware, fruit, glass wares, leather 
wares (principally gloves), jewellery, machinery, 
metal goods (not iron and steel), i)aper goods, raw 
sugar, refined sugar, potatoes, and wood. These 
are the main departments of the French exjwt 
trade, but the country naturally finds a foreign 
market for quantities, small or great, of almost 
everything manufactured within her borders, 
and the comjdete record is too lengthy to ex- 
haust. 

^ Britain’s imports of French produce and manu- 
factures are as^ varied as the list of France’s gene- 
ral exports. Scarcely anything produced in the 
sister country fails to find its way in some degree 
into the British markdo. The most imijortant of 
tlie many varieties of goods in the total value of 
about £45,000,000, which is France’s annual con- 
tribution to British imports, is the department of 
silks, w'hich has a value in excess of £5,000,000, 
]»rbicix)ally for broadstuffs and ribbons. Woollens 
h.k s o more than half the value of silks, and cottons 
ha’ about half the value oS w’oollens, the greater 
value being for lace. Linen and jute manufac- 
tur-^'s .ire not imx>ortant. French apparel is an 
allied group which claims £2,000,000 a year from 


the British importer. Motor cars are an important 
item in the exports of France to Britain, and the 
value is about £2,500,000 per annum. The other 
articles which usually exceed £1,000,000 in value 
are butter, brandy, sugar, wine, and wool, .^hose 
between £1,000,000 and £500,000 are fancy goods 
known as Paris goods, leather, gloves, furs, pota- 
toes, wood, and woollen yarn. Apart from these 
articles, those of minor importance, but for which 
France is usually or often the chief source of our 
own imported supply, are as follows: stallions, 
mares, works of art (not pictures), borax, cream of 
tartar, glycerine, porcelain, chinaware and parian, 
manufactured cork, semolina, dye extracts, orna- 
mental feathers, oysters for breeding, artificial 
flowers, fresh flowers, apricots and peaches, cher- 
ries, currants, nuts, pears, jjlums, strawberries, 
glue, gelatine and glue stock, manufactures of 
copper, platinum, mineral Avater, coconut oil, 
refined olive oil, perfumery, i)ictures and draw- 
ings, pii:)es, garden seeds, roofing slates, straw, 
potatoes, watches, and whalebone. 

Imports 

French imports have an annual value o,f about 
£250,000,000, and of this value her own colr)iiies 
l)rovide less than 10 per cent. The United King- 
dom is the princii)al source of supjdy, and pro- 
vides 14 i)er cent of the total; Germany and the 
United States each supply about 10 per cent ; 
Belgium about 6 x)er cent ; and the principal less 
important countries are British India, Algeria, 
Argentina, Russia, China, Italy, Australia, and 
Si)ain. 

The produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom sent to France have an annual value in 
excess of £20,000,000. From one-quarter to one- 
third of the value is for coal, about lO j)er cent is 
for machinery and steam engines, 8 ])er cent is for 
woollens (chiefly piece goods), and 5 per cent is 
for iron. The other items with a value in excess 
of £500,000 annually are cotton yarns, cotton 
manufactjires, leather, ships (sometimes), and silk 
manufactures (sometimes). Minor articles are 
apparel, biscuits and cakes, rubber goods, cycles 
and parts, motor cars and parts, coal i)roducts, 
suljjhate of copper, corn and grain, hardware, 
hats, manure, meat, copper, tin, seed oil, oilcloth, 
painters’ colours ‘and material, iiaper, skins and 
furs, wool, wool and worsted yarn. 

Customs buties 

The following are typical of duties upon goods 
entering France from Britain. (See also Chapter 
II of this Part.) 
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Cotton yarn and thread, single unbleached, ’GSd. to Is. 
\\d. per lb. * 

Cotton velvets, dyed or printed, Is. 4d. per lb. 

Woollen shawls, mostly Is. Id. per lb. 

S^-el rails, 2s. b\d. per cwt. 

Cutlery, line, from 195s. 2d. to 243s. lOd. per cwt. 

Machinery, stei^ engines, 4s. lO^d. per cwt. 

Tinplates, from 2s. lO^d. to 8s. l^d. per cwt. 

Leather belting, 24s. 5d. per cwt. 

Rubber shoes, 32s. 6d. or 40s. 8d. per cwt. 

Wallpaper, 4s. Ofd. per cwt. 

Oil varnish, 18s. 4d. per cwt. 

Paraffin wax, 12s. 2id. per cwt. 

Coal, ll^d. per ton. 

Cement, slow, 4s. Ofd. per ton. 

Copperas, 6.s. 6d. per ton. 

Beer, 3.s. 8d. per cwt., including excise. 

Herrings, salted or smoked, 6s. Ifd. per cwt. 

Candles, paraffin, 12s. 2^d. per cwt., plus excise duty. 

A certificate of origin for goods imported into 
France is necessaiy when it is desired to take 
advantage the minimum tariff where it ijf ap- 
plicalile. Siicli certificates are issued by French 
consuls *^11 the United Kingdom without fee. 
They are also issued hy the British Customs 
authorities and by local authorities such as 
UKU'istrates and® chambers of commerce, but in 
tin* lattiT case they require a consular jdsa, for 
which iir» charge is made. There is a special form 
rif certificate whicdi may f>e issued by chambers 
of coiiiiiierct' and wOiich the French authorities 
acci']»t. These authorities do not, however, accept 
without (question the statements of a certificate of 
origin, V>ut may demand a legal expertise if the 
goods seem to cast doubt upon the statements 
contained in tlie certificate. 

French Currency 

France is one of the five stages forming the 
Latin Monetary Union, the other states in this 


union being Italy, .^Igium, Switzerland, and 
Greece. The monetary system of the Union has 
been adopted, either entirely or in part, in Bul- 
garia, Finland, Rumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, 
and some South American states. Within the 
Union the coinage is uniform as to weight and 
value, and the Currency of arfy, member of the 
Union is legal tender in all the other four states. 
By periodical conventions the Union agrees as to 
the issues of the different states, and under the 
last conventioy France may issue up to 394,000,000 
francs. The currency of all the states iu the 
Union is the franc of 100 centimes, or the equiva- 
lent of a franc (see “Italy” and “Greece”). The 
franc has a value of 9^df., or 25*225 francs make 
a British sovereign. 

The Metric System 

The metric system of weights and measures, 
which originated in France, is in use to a much 
greater extent than any other system. It is 
destined to supersede all others. The unit of 
length is the metre^ the unit of superficial measure 
is the are, the ‘^ubic unit is the stere^ the unit of 
capacity measure is the litre^ and the unit of 
'weight is the gramme. These different units bear 
specific relations to each other, the are being the 
sipiare of 10 metres, the stere being a cubic metre, 
the litre having the capacity of the cube of one- 
tenth of a metre, and the gramme being the 
w^eight of the cube of one -hundredth of a metre 
of distilled water at 40’ C. The divisions and 
multiples of these units are designated by a uni- 
form series of prefixes — miUi-.^ centi-, and deci- 
being one-thousandth, one-hundredth, and one- 
tenth of the units respectively; and the prefixes 
deka-, hecto-, kilo-., and myria — being the mul- 
tiples of the units by 10, 100, 1000, and 10,000 
respectively. The following are the respective 
tables wdth their British equivalents: — 


METRIC AND BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 





Commercial Weights 




1 milligram 

_ 

•015 gr. 

1 dram 

= 

1-772 gm. , 

10 milligrams 

= 1 centigram 

=• 

■154 gr. 

16 drams = 1 ounce 

= 

28'349 gm. 

10 centigrams 

1 decigram 

= 

1 -5432 gr. 

16 ounces = 1 pound 

= 

•453592 kg. 

10 decigrams 

= 1 gram 

= 

15 ’432 gr. 

14 pounds = 1 stone 

= 

6*350294 kg. 

10 grams 

10 decagrams 

= 1 decagram 
= 1 hectogram 

z 

5 dr. 18 gr. 

3 02 . 8 dr. 12 gr. 

2 stones = 1 quarter 

4 quarters = ^hundred- 


12*700588 kg. 

10 hectograms 
10 kilograms 

10 myriagrams 
10 quintals 

= 1 kilogram 

= 

2-2046 lb. 

weight 

= 

• 50*802352 kg. 

= 1 myriagram 
= 1 quintal 
= 1 millier or 
tonne 

= 

1'575 st. 

1 '96841 cwt. 

19*68411 cwt. 

20 hundredweights = 1 ton 


1016*047037 kg. 
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[Part II 


Apothecaries Weights 


There is no separate table of Apothecaries weights in the metric system, the ordinary weights as given above 
being used. The table given below shows the metric equivalents of the British apothecaries weights, and vice versa. 

1 milligram = *015 gr. 1 grain = 65 mg. / 

10 milligrams = 1 centigram = *154 gr. 20 grains = 1 scruple = 1‘296 gm. ^ 

10 centigrams = 1 decigram = 1*5432 gr. 3 scruples = 1 dram = 3*888 gm. 

10 decigrams = 1 gram = 15U32 gr. 8 drams = 1 ounce = 3c *1035 gm. 

10 grams = 1 decagram = 2 dr. 1 sc. 14 gr. 

10 decagrams = 1 hectogram = 3 oz. 1 dr. 2 sc. 3 gr. 

10 hectograms = 1 kilogram = 32 oz. 1 dr. 12 gr. 


10 centigrams 
10 decigrams 
10 grams 
10 decagrams 


= gram = 
= 1 decagram = 
= 1 hectogram = 


1 grain = 65 mg. / 

20 grains = 1 scruple = 1*296 gm. ^ 

3 scruples = 1 dram = 3*888 gm. 

8 drams = 1 ounce = 3c *1035 gm. 


uecagrams = i iicutLrgraii 

hectograms = 1 kilogram 


Troy Weights 


There are no special troy weights in the metric systepa, gold and other precious metals being reckoned by the 
ordinary metric weights. The tables below give the metric equivalents of British troy weights, and vice versa. 


1 milligram = 
10 milligrams = 1 centigram = 
10 centigrams = 1 decigram = 
10 decigrams = 1 gram = 

10 grams = 1 decagram = 

10 decagrams = 1 hectogram = 
10 hectograms = 1 kilogram = 


*0154 gr. 

*1543 gr. 
1-5432 gr. 
15*4323564 gr. 

6 dwt. 10 gr. 

3 oz. 4 dwt. 7 gr. 
32 oz. 3 dwt. 


1 grain = 65 mg. 

24 grains = 1 pennyweight = 1*555 gm. 

20 pennyweights = 1 ounce = 31*1035 gm. 

The pearl grain equals 51*83915 milligrams; the pearl 
carat contains 3*16381 pearl grains, and is equal to 
164*24253 milligrams. The diamond gram is et^ual to 
51*83916 milligrams, and the diamond caret (3*i683 
diamond grains) is equal to 205 milligrams. 


Measures of Capacity 


10 millilitres 
10 centilitres 
10 decilitres 
10 litres 
10 decalitres 
10 hectolitres 
10 kilolitres 


10 millilitres 
10 centilitres 
10 decihtres 


1 millilitre 
1 centilitre 
1 decilitre 
1 litre 
1 decalitre 
1 hectolitre 
1 kilolitre 
1 myriolitre 


1 millilitre 
1 centilitre 
1 decilitre 
1 litre 


•007 gill. 

•07 gill. 

•7 gill. 

1*76 pt. 

1 pk. pt. 
2*750 bushels. 
3*4371 qr. 
34*371 qr. 


4 gills 
2 pints 
4 cjuarts 
2 gallons 
4 pecks 
8 bushels 
4^ quarters 


1 gill = 1*42 decilitre. 

1 pint = 5*63 decilitre^ 

1 quart = 1*136 litre. 

1 gallon = 4*546 litres. 

1 peck = 9*092 litres. 

1 bushel = 36*368 litres. 

1 (juarter = 2*90\u 2 hectolitres (lil). 

1 chaldron = 13*09237 hectolitres (lil). 


Apothecaries Fluid Measure 

16*3 minims. 1 minim = *059 millilitre. 

2*8157 fl. dr. 20 minims = 1 fluid scruple = 1*184 millilitre. 

3*5 fl. oz. 3 fl. scruples = 1 fluid dram = 3*57)2 iiiillihtre<'. 

35*196 fl. oz. 8 fl. drams = 1 fluid ounce = 28*4122591 millilitres. 

20 fl. ounces = 1 imperial pint — *568215 htre. 


Lineal Measure 



1 millimetre 

= 

•0394 in. 


1 inch = 25 mm. 

10 millimetres 

= 1 centimetre 

= 

*394 in. 

12 inches 

= 1 foot = 305 mm. 

10 centimetres 

= 1 decimetre 

= 

3*937 in. 

3 feet 

=: 1 yard = 914 mm. 

10 decimetres 

= 1 metre 

= 

39*3708 in. 

54 yards 

= 1 pole = 5*029 m. 

10 metres 

= 1 decametre 

= 

3*2^ ft. 

4 pole.>. 

= I'chain = 20*117 m. 

10 decametres 

= 1 hectometre 

= 

*0621 mile. 

10 chains 

= 1 furlong = 2 hectometres 1 * 

10 hectometres 

= 1 kilometre 

z= 

*6214 mile 

8 furlongs 

= 1 mile = 1*609343 km. 

10 kilometres 

= 1 mynametre 

= 

6*214 mile. 




Square, or Superficial, Measure 


10 milliares 
10 centiares 
10 declares 
10 ares 
IV, decares 
1 0 hectares 


1 milliare 
1 ^tentiare 
1 declare 
1 are 
1 decare 
1 hectare 
1 kiloare 


1 scj. ft. 11 sq. in. 

I sq. yd. 1 sq. ft. 110 sq. in. 

I I sq. yd. 8 sq. ft. 92 sq. in. 
119*603321 sq. yd. 

1196*03321 sq. yd. 

2*471 ac. 

24*71 ac. 


144 sq. inches 
9 sq. feet 
30^ sq. yards 
16 perches 


1 stp inch = *006 milliare. 

= 1 sq. foot = *9 milliare. 

= 1 sq. yard = 8 milliares. 

= 1 perch = 25*3 centiares. 

— 1 sq. chain = 4*047 ares. 

= l^rood = 10*117 ares. 

= 1 acre = *40468 hectare (ha). 

= 1 sq. mile = 258i99848 hectares (ha). 


2^ sq. chains = l^rood 


1 0 kiloares = 1 mynare = 247*1 ac. 


4 roods 
640 acres 


Cubic Measure 


1 millistere = 61 cu. in. 
milliateres = 1 centistere = 610 cu. in. 

10 ( enti stores = 1 decistere = 3 cu. ft. 918 cu. in. 

JO Of^ciPt'^rea = 1 stere = 35*31658 cu. ft. 

10 steres 1 decastere = 353*1658 cu. ft. 


1 cu. inch = *164 millistere. 

1728 cu. inches = 1 cu. foot = 2*8 centisterea. 
27 cu. feet = 1 cu. yard = 7*65 decisteres. 
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Local Regulations 

France treats commercial travellers from foreign 
countries as the respective foreign countries treat 
Frefich commercial travellers. As French com- 
mercial travelers are not subject to any taxes or 
special regulations in Britain, British commercial 
travellers have no licence regulations in France. 
If resident in France, they are subject to the 
same licences as are Frenchmen, and must register 
themselves at the Prefecture of Police in Paris, 
or at a Maine in the Dei)artments. Samjdc# 
or models for exhibition are permitted to enter 
the country under the terms of an agreement 
between Britain and France which is similar to 
the agreement between Great Britain and Switzer- 
land (see “Switzerland”). In the French colonies 
there are no special regulations affecting commer- 
cial travellers. 

For f ennanent residence, or in order to exercise 
a profession or trade, a declaration, furnishing i)ar- 
ticulars with respect to the family, nationality, 
prof(\«‘^on, itc., of the person making the declara- 
tion, is retjuired to be made at the Mairie of the 
Gommune within a few days of arrival. 

B, Itii^h Consulates . — 

Paris, (.Commercial Attache (acting for France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland), Consul- 
(h‘nc‘ral and Vice-Consul. 

Chantilly, Yic(‘-Consul. 

Reims, Yice-( >onsul. 

Ajacc‘j(» ((k>rsica\ Vice-Consul. 

Hastia, Vice-Consul. 

Bordeaux, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

A rcachon, Vice-Cr)nsul. 

Bayonne, Vice-Consul. 

Biarritz, Vic^-CGmsul. 

Rochelle, Vice-Consul. 

Limoges, Vice-Consul. 

Pan, Vice-Consul. 

Pauillac, Vice-Consul. 

Sables d’Olonne, Consular Agent. 

Tonnay-Chareute, Vice-Consul. 

• Toulouse, Vice-Consul. • 

Calais, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Amiens, Vice-Consul. 

Boulogne, Vice-Consul. 

Croix, Vice-Consul. 

Gravelines, Vice-Consijl. 

Lille, Vice-Consul. 

Dunkirk, Consul. 

Havre, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 

Caen, Vice-Consul. 

Dieppe, Vice-Consul. 

Fecamp and St. Valery en Caux, Vice- 
Consul. 

Honfleur, Vice-Consul. 


Treport and Eu, Vice-Consul. 

Lyons, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Grenoble, Vice-Consul. 

Marseilles, Consul-General and Vice-Consuls. 

Cette, Vice-Consul. 

Hyeres, ^ice-Consul. 

Toulon, Vice-Consul. 

Nice and Monaco, Consul. 

Nice, Vice-Consul. 

Cannes, Vice-(^onsul. 

Ment#ne, Vidb-Consul. 

Monaco, Vice-Consul. 

Rouen, Consul. 

Brest and Lorient, Vice-Consul. 

Cherbourg, Vice-Consul. 

Nantes, Vice-Consul. 

St. Brieuc, Vice-Consul. 

St. Malo, Vice-Consul. 

St. Nazaire, Vice-Consul. 

Lorient and Hennebont, Consular Agent. 

Algeria 

Algeria is technically a department of France, 
but commercially it is a colony. The area 
is 184,470 sq. miles, the population about 
5,250,000, and the railways have a length of 2000 
miles. The i)rincipal towns are Algiers (160,000), 
and Oran (110,000), which are also the chief })orts, 
the former being in direct steamshij) communica- 
tion with Southampton and Liverpool. American 
goods for Algeria or Tunis are generally tran- 
shipped at Liverpool or Marseilles. Both the 
Ham burg- America Line and the North German 
Lloyd Company run a fortnightly winter service 
from New York to Algiers and Tunis. The 
chief agricultural products are w^heat, barley, oats, 
tobacco, cotton, wine, silk, dates, olives, fruits, 
vegetables, esparto, and cork. There are valuable 
mineral deposits, including iron, copper, lead, 
sulphur, zinc, antimony, marble, phosi^hate, and 
lithograi)hic stone. The largest single industry 
is wine production. The wheat is excellent for 
the manufacture of semolina, which is an increas- 
ing industry. There are no industries other than 
those depending on ^ricultv''e. The exports 
have a value of about £13,0(X),000 annually, 
chiefly to France, but over £l,(X)0,000 worth, re- 
presenting x^rincipally iron ore, esparto, barley, 
phosphate, and zinc ore, comes to Britain. The 
imi)orts of Algiers, which have an annual value 
of about £18,000,(XX), are chiefly from France, 
but Britain supplies direct about £ 1,000, OCK) 
worth annually, chiefly coal and machinery. The 
Algerian Sahara, which is organized as a separate 
territory, has at present no commercial impor- 
tance. 
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The regulations affecting commercial travellers, 
&c., are the same as in France. • 

British Consulates . — 

Algiers, Consul-General and Vice-Consuls. 

Arzeu, Vice-Consul. 

Bone, Vice-Consul. * 

Oran, ViceADonsul. 

Philippe ville, Vice-Consul. 

Tunis 

* « 

The area is 50,000 sq. miles, the population 
2,000,000, and the capital and port is Tunis 
(230,000), which is in direct steamer communica- 
tion with Manchester by the Prince Line, and 
with Marseilles and other Mediterranean ports by 
local lines. There are about 700 miles of rail- 
way. The agricultural products are wheat, barley, 
wine, olive oil, dates, and esparto grass, but stock- 
raising is more important than tillage. Cattle, 
sheep, camels, and horses are raised. There are 
good fisheries by the coast. Manufacturing in- 
dustry is negligible. The minerals worked are 
salt, phosphates, iron, lead, zinc, and copper. Ex- 
ports are about £4,000,000 annually, mostly to 
France; but about £7(X),0<X) worth are to Britiiin, 
consisting chiefly of barley, phosphate, esparto, 
and iron and zinc ore. The imports, chiefly from 
France, have a total value of about £5,(X)0,000 
annually, but about £400,000 worth, chiefly cot- 
ton goods, coal, and machinery, goes from Britain 
direct. 

Certificates of origin are not required for general 
goods imported into Tunis, but uj^on goods im- 
ported under quarantine or phylloxera regulations, 
or under regulations governing the importation 
of cattle, foodstuffs, plants, shrubs, and vegetable^, 
there must be a certificate issued by the sanitary 
authority in the exporting district and legalized 
by the French consul there. The regulations for 
commercial travellers are similar to those in 
France. 

British Consulates . — 

Tunis, ConsuL-General and Vice-Consuls. 

Bizerta, Vice-Consul. 

Gabes, Comsular Affent. 

Gerba and Zarzis, Consular Agent. 

Mehdia, Consular Agent. 

V Monas tir. Consular Agent. 

Sfax, Vice-Consul. 

Susa and Kairouan, Vice-Consul. 

West and Centrtal Africa 

The area of French Congo is about 680,000 
sq. inil. s, and the population about 10,000,000, 
including Europeans. The ports are Loango 


(5000) and Libreville (3000), which are reached 
by steamers from Marseilles. Manioc, coflee, 
vanilla, and cocoa are cultivated; the forests 
contain valuable timbers and yield rubber; the 
minerals include gold, copper, and iron. 'Phe 
exports, chiefly rubber, ivory, eb(^y and other 
hardwoods, palm nuts and oil, coflee, cocoa, and 
kola nuts, have a value approaching £1,000,000 
annually. Wadai, Kanem, and Bagirmi are in- 
ternal African states recognized as French, but 
they have no commercial inij)ortance. 

^ French West Africa comprises Senegal, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and the 
Upper Senegal -Niger Colony, and has an area 
of 1,500,000 sq. miles, with a population of 
about 9,000,000. The chief towns are Porto 
Novo, in Dahomey; Konakry, in French Guinea; 
Bingerville, in the Ivory Coast; St. Louis and 
Dakar, in Senegal ; and Bamako, in the Upper 
Senegal -Niger territory. The chief products are 
I)alm oil and kernels, sesame, rubber, gums, 
coffee, mahogany, and skins. The exports have 
a value of over £3,0(X),000 annually, abo^it half 
being to France and French colonies, and the 
imports have a value of about £4,000,(X)0 annu- 
ally, almost half being from France and French 
colonies. 

The imports of Britain direct from French 
West and Central Africa are valued at about 
£7(X),000 annually. !More than half of the value 
is for rubber, and one-fifth for mahogany, the 
other principal articles being gums, ivory, nuts, 
})alm oil, and wax. The imports from Britain 
have a rather greater value, of which cotton 
goods account for more than half, the other 
I chief items being coal, seed oil, iron, liardAvare, 

I sj)irit.s, and salt, 
i British Consulates . — 

Congo Colony, Con.sul and Vice-Consul. 

Libreville, Vice-Consul. 

Dahomey, Consul. 

Dakar, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 

Grand Bassam, Vice-Consul. 

«« • 

Madagascar 

This, the fourth of the world’s islands in size, 
has an area of 228,000 sq. miles, and a popula- 
tion of over 2,600,000, of whom 16,000 are Euro- 
pean. The capital is Antananarivo (70,000), and 
the chief ports are Tamatave (700(5) and Majunga 
(5(XX)), which are reached by the Messageries 
Maritimes steamers from Marseilles. The only 
direct service betw^een the United States and 
Madagascar is by the Union Clan Line. Goods 
are often sent via Havre or Marseilles. The agri- 
cultural products are rice, manioc, sugar, coffee, 
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cotton, cocoa^ vanilla, pepper, cloves, tobacco, 
ginger, and indigo. There is silk culture. The 
forests contain many valuable timbers, and rubber 
is the principal product of the island. There are 
larg^ herds of humped cattle, and also sheep, 
swine, goats, ^and horses. Iron, which is abun- 
dant, is worked, and so are gold, lead, and copper. 
Coal is found. Silk and cotton weaving are pro- 
secuted, and although other manufacturing in- 
dustries have not been established on any scale 
worth mentioning, the natives soon acquire skill 
in wood and metal working, so that the held fop 
manufacturing enterprise does not lack potentially 
efficient labour. The exports, consisting chiefly 
of rice, cattle, hides, lard, gum, rubber, cotton, 
sugar, wax, coffee, gold, copal, and dyewoods, 
have a value of £1,000,000, about one-fourth of 
which comes to liritain, chiefly in the form of 
rubl)er, Iddes, and wax. The imports have also 
a value of over £l,000,CXX), of which only some 
£.3o,()(X) is from Britain, the articles being of 
mixed merchandise, wdth coal the principjfl item. 
Travolli'rs are advised to carry passports. 

Bnti sh Consulates. — 

Antananarivo, Consul, 

Majunga, Vice-Consul. 

Tamatavt^ Consul 

Diego Suarez, Consular Agent. 

Reunion 

The area is 970 sq. miles, the population 
al)out 18U,(X)0, the principal town St. Denis 
and the chief port is Pointe-dciS-Galets. 
Thero is a raihvay of 80 miles. The island has 
Liner communication with Marseilles, Mada- 
gax a^, and !^^auritius by the Messageries Mari- 
times steamers. The chief }»roducts are sugar, 
rum, coffee, ta])ioca, vanilla, and sjnces. The 
exports are worth about £50C,000 annually, and 
the im])orts a little less. Nearly all the trade 
is with France, but from Britain a little coal is 
purchased. The island of Mayotte and the Co- 
moro Islands, \nth a total area of *60 sq. miles, 
and a population of about 100,000, are adminis- 
tered t)y the Governor of Reunion, and have 
similai- products. 

BrUisk Consulate .^. — 

Reunion, Consul. 

St. Denis, Vice-ConsuC 

Frengh Somaliland 

The area is 5,800 sq. miles and the population 
180,000. The capital and port is Jibuti (15,000) 
on the Red Sea, and from there a railway pene- 
trates to Abyssinia. Jibuti is reached by Messa- 


geries Mari times steamers from Marseilles and by 
local steamers Jrom Aden. Agriculture is negli- 
gible, but there are good fisheries and a consider- 
able transport trade, as- Abyssinian trade finds its 
exit and entrance through Somaliland. The ex- 
ports approach £1,000,000 annually, chiefly for 
coffee, gold, ivory, musk, and skins. A few thou- 
sand pounds worth — chiefly coffee, rubber, and 
ivory — come to Britain direct. The imports have 
a value of about £700,000, of which about £100,000 
worth, primypally ii)r cotton goods but including 
also coal and iron, go from Britain. 

French India 

Pondicherry and the other four towns of French 
India, which are the relics of French dominion in 
India, have an aggregate area of 196 sq. miles, 
and a j^opulation of about 287,000. The ports are 
Pondicherry (47,000), Karikal (18,000), and Mah^ 
(10,000). Pondicherry is a port of call by the 
steamers of the ^Messageries Maritimes on the 
route from Colombo to Calcutta, and is also 
served by the British India Company’s ships from 
Madras and iuingoon. There is a fair cotton and 
jute industry and some oil factories. The chief 
jjroducts and articles of export are ground nuts 
and seeds. The chief trade is with British India. 
The exi»orts have a value of about £1,000,000, of 
-which only a few thousands, princiijally for nuts 
and kernels and cotton manufactures, come to 
Britain. The imports have a value of about 
£300,000, those from Britain being negligible. 

British Consulate . — 

Pondicherry and Karikal, Consul. 

French Indo-China 

The possessions of France comprised under the 
name Indo-China consist of Cochin China, Annam, 
Cambodia, Tongking, Laos, ard the territory of 
Kwang-Chau-Wan ceded by China. The total 
area is 310,000 sq. miles. The capital towns 
aie Hue (50,000), in Annam; Pnompenh (50,000), 
in Cambodia; Saigon (50,000), in Cochin China; 
Hanoi (150,000), in Tongking, t^e capital of French 
Indo-China; Vientiane, in the Laos Territory. 
The largest port is Saigon, and it is reached by 
fc>rtnightly sailings of the Messageries Maritimes 
from 31arseilles, Colombo, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong, also by local steamers from eastern ports. 
There is no direct service between the United 
States and Frenclj Indo-China, to which goods 
are sent via Marseilles, Colombo, or Singapore 
for transhipment. The different colonies are 
being opened up by railways, the length being 
about 800 miles. The principal products are rice. 
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pepper, tea, sugar, cotton, silk, coal, salt, copra, 
and hides. The exports have a value of about 
£9,000,000, chiefly to France and to the neigh- 
bouring countries. Britain imports direct from 
French Indo-China goods to the value of about 
£300,000 annually, nearly the whple being rice. 
The annual value of the imports of French Indo- 
China is about £10,000,000, only about £100,000 
worth being from Britain direct — chiefly cottons, 
metals, and machinery. 

The regulations for comm^’cial tcavellers are 
similar to those in France. 

British Consulates . — 

Hanoi, Consul. 

Haiphong, Vice-Consul. 

Saigon, Vice-Consul. 

French Oceania 

New Caledonia and its dependencies, the 
Loyalty and other islands, have a total area of 
about 8600 sq. miles, and a population of 
about 60,000, of which 55,000 are in New Cale- 
donia, the capital of whicli is Noumea (7000). 
Agriculture and cattle-breeding are the pastoral 
industries, and coffee is of increasing impor- 
tance. New Caledonia, used as a French convict 
station, is one of the world’s most important 
sources of nickel, which is mined there extensively. 
The exports have a value of about £400,000, most 
of which, represented by nickel, copper, and iron, 
comes to Britain. The im])orts have about a 
similar value, mostly from Australia. Except for 
a])uut £5000 W’orth of cotton goods and some iron 
goods from Britain, the direct importation from 
Britain is negligible. The other French islands 
in the Pacific include the Society, the Manpiesas, 
and other groups, with a total area of about 1500 
sq. miles, and a population of about 30,000. 

The possession of a ])assj>ort is desirable in 
New Caledonia in view of the existence of the 
penal colony. 

British Ctmsulates . — 

New Caledonia (Noumea), Consul and Vice- 
Consul. 

Tahiti, ConsuUand Vice-Consul. 

French Guiana 

« 

The area is about 30,000 sq. miles and the 
IK-i ’iiation about 40,000, the capital and port 
bei g Cayenne (13,000), which is reached by the 
ste if rs of the Compagnie G^nerale Transatlan- 
tique Mom St. Nazaire. There is a little agricul- 
ture— ice, maize, manioc, coffee, indigo, sugar 
cane, ar d tobacco — but gold is i)ractically the 
only expoi t The imports and exports have each 


a value of about £500,000 annually, the trade 
being chiefly with France. A little phosphate 
comes to Britain, and the imports from Britain 
seldom vary from £2000 to £10,000 a year, cotton 
goods, machinery, and iron manufactures b^ng 
the chief items. ^ . 

The regulations affecting commercial travellers 
are similar to those in France. 

British Consulate . — 

Cayenne (and Surinam), Consul and Vice- 
Consul. 

« 

French West Indies 

Guadeloupe, with its dependencies, has an area 
of 690 sq. miles and a poj)ulation of 190,000. Tlie 
capital is Basse-Terre (9000), and the chief towm 
is Pointe-a -Pitre (15,000); both are ports served 
by the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique from 
St. Nazaire. The French West Indian islands 
have direct steamer communication with New 
York by the Quebec Steamship Company and by 
the New York and Demerara Line. Thp ])rin- 
cipal products arc sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, cacao, 
and fruit. The oxi)orts and imports have each 
a value of about £6(X),000 annually^. Martin *.(iue 
has an area of 380 sq. miles and a population of 
182,000, the capital being Fort de France (27,000), 
reached as above. The princijial ])ro(luciS are 
sugar, logw^ood, and cocoa. The exports have a 
value of about £750,000 annually, and the im])orts 
of about £600,000. 

British trade with the French West Indies is 
small, sugar being the chief item. Imports from 
Britain are about £60,000 annually, mcKstly tor 
manure. 

Passj>orts are required by huv in Martinique, 
but the law is seldom enforced. , 

British Consulates . — 

Martin icpief (Fort do France), Consul. 

Guadeloupe (Pointe-a-Pitre), Vice-Consul. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

These islands, in the Gulf of St. LawTonce, 
near Newfoundland, have an area of 93 sq. 
miles and a population of l(‘ss than 5000. They 
are reached from Halifax and Boston. The only 
industry is cod fishing, the salting and drying of 
cod fish, and the manufacture of cod -liver oil. 
The exports have a value of about £300,000 
annually, nearly all being cod fish and oil, but 
none of this comes to Britain. The imports have 
a value of about £200,000 annually, of which only 
£5000 worth, nearly all sent by parcel post, goes 
from Britain. 

British Consulate. — Consul. 
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GERMANY 


•The total area of Grermany is 208,780 sq. 
miles; so that it is two -thirds larger than the 
United Kingcjpm, and the population is well 
over 60,000,000. The population of Berlin, the 
capital, exceeds 2,000,000; and the other largest 
cities and towns are Hamburg, 803,000; Munich, 
540,000; Dresden, 520,000; Leipzig, 510,000; 
Breslau, 475,000; Cologne, 440,000; Frankfort, 
335,000; Nuremberg, 300,000; and Dusseldorf,* 
260,000. The great ports of Germany on the 
North Sea are Hamburg and Bremen (215,000), 
and the chief Baltic ports are the river har- 
bours of Konigsberg (224,000), Danzig (160,000), 
and Stettin (224,000). But the ports of Holland 
and Belgium — principally Rotterdam and Ant- 
wi‘r I )— constitute the most convenient points of 
shi])ment westward tor western and southern 
Germany. 

« Shipping and Railways 

Berlin, Bremen, and other cities of Germany 
are most riuiekly reaoht'd from Great Britain by 
ll.irwieh and the Iio(»k of Holland, by yiieen- 
boronolj-Plnshing, and by l)o\er-Ostend : but 
tlu're also direct service from Hull to Hamburg, 
Stettin, Dan/ig, and Konigsberg by the "Wilson 
Line, bom tlidl and from f^ondon to Bremen by 
tht‘ Arg(» lane; troni HarAvich to Hamburg by the 
( h'ueral Steam Navigation (donpiany ; from Leith 
to H imlmrg by the lydth, Hull, &: Hamburg 
Lin«‘, from Newcastle t(» Hamburg by the Tyiie- 
Tf'es Steam Shi|)]»ing Conqiany; and from West 
Harrle])ool by the "'A'est Hartleiiool Steam Navi- 
gation CJpm])any. 

Steamshi]) communication beUveen Germany 
and the United States is maintained by the 
Hamburg-America Line (from Hamburg to Ncav 
York, Boston, rhiladel])hia. New' Orleans, and 
Galveston, and from Stettin to New’ York), by 
tlK' North German Lloyd Line (froi^ Bremen to 
New York tvoekly, and from Bremen to Galves- 
ton), by the Braucr Line (from Hamburg to Netv 
York and Philadelidiia), by the Scandinavian- 
American Line (from Stettin to Ngav York), by 
the Union Line (from Hamburg to NeAV}>ort News 
and N(^rfolk), and by the "fogeman Line (from 
Hamburg to New York, Norfolk, New' Orleans, 
and Fernandina, Fla., and from Bremen to Newr 
Orleans). 

Germany has over 36,000 miles of railway, 
mostly owned by the Imperial or State Govern- 
ments, and over 8000 miles of canals and navi- 
gable river channels, so that internal communica- 


tions favour the convenience and expansion of 
industry and commerce. 

Resources • 

Germany has an exceptionally large area of 
productive land — over 90 per cent of the total — 
and the lanc^laws are framed to encourage agri- 
cultural industry to the utmost degree. The chief 
crops, according to acreage covered, arc rye, hay, 
oats, potatoes and beets, wheat, barley, vines, 
hops, and tobacco. According to weight of crop, 
the order is potatoes and beets, hay, rye, oats, 
wheat, 1 parley, tobacco, and hops. The principal 
domestic animals are cattle, pigs, sheep, horses, 
and goats. Sheej) were formerly more numerous 
than all the others put together, but the soil has 
become too valuable for sheep pasture, and this 
stock has suffered a great decline. The agricul- 
tural interests are helped very much by agricul- 
tural associations, which number 23,000, with a 
membership of over 3,500,000, the functions of 
the associations being mutual buying, producing, 
selling, w'ine pressing, and even giving financial 
aid to members, in Avhich de])artment of associa- 
tion work assistance is given by the Prussian 
Government. 

Production of the raAv materials for the German 
textile industries does not pay. The cultivation 
of flax has decreased, owdng to the superiority of 
Russian flax on account of the Russian climate. 
Jute is brought from British India, as, naturally, 
jute is not a German crop; cotton is likewdse im- 
])orted, principally from the U nited States ; and, 
for a reason already mentioned, the production of 
domestic wool is continually shrinking, the needs 
of German mills being supplied by the Argentine 
and Australia. The land also fails to provide all 
the toL'acco, timber, and hides necessary for the 
res])ective industries for wdiich these are raw' ma- 
terials, and imports remedy the deficiency. 

Beet-sugar manufacture and the distillation of 
alcohol (potato spirit) are the great auxiliary in- 
dustries of German a^-iculture. Beets make a 
j)rofitable crop for the best soils, and Irish pota- 
toes for the w’orst, such as the sandy soils of East 
Germany. These industries have been brought 
to their present great importance by protective 
measures, specially designed to foster them. Ger- 
many has a greatej;* area under sugar beets than 
any other country except Russia, *and has twice as 
much as France. The crop is far greater than that 
of any European country, Russia included. The 
sugar production, which engages about 400 fac- 
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tories, exceeds 2,000,000 tons annually, and is about 
twice as much as that of any other country. Half 
the output is exported, and 70 per cent finds its 
market in Britain. The distilleries of Germany 
produce about 100,000,000 gallons of spirit annu- 
ally, about 80 per cent being fropi potatoes and 
almost 20 per ceAt from grain, with about 2 per 
cent from molasses. 

The study of forestry is keenly followed, and 
its practice is an art. The greater part of the 
forest land is owned by tKe states, especially 
Prussia and Bavaria, and by local municipalities. 
The lumber yield is over 20,000,000 cubic metres 
annually, not including firewoods, stumps, and 
brushwoods, which come to half as much again, 
yet this supply is unable to provide the <iuantity 
of timber demanded by the German woodworking 
industries. 

Germany is rich in minerals, the principal being, 
in the order of importance according to outi)ut, 
coal, lignite, iron, jiotassic salt, rock salt, co]>per, 
zinc, and lead. Most of the mines are in the pro- 
vinces of Prussia, coal and iron being produced in 
Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia ; zinc in 
Silesia; and silver and copper in the Harz. In 
addition, coal and iron are mined in Saxony and 
Lorraine, silver in Saxony, and iron in Luxem- 
burg. The total value of minerals raised i^ 
about £100,000,000 per annum. Over three- 
quarters of the value is for cord, and lignite is 
resyjonsible for about £8,000,000. The next most 
important mineral is iron ore, the output of which 
exceeds £5,000,000, and is followed by pota.ssic 
salts and kainite, which amount to over £3,000,000 
each. Zinc ore accounts for over £2,500,000, and 
copper ore for half that sum. The value of 
lead ore approaches £1,000,00C), and of rock salt 
£300,000. The x^recious metals are not found on 
a commercial scale. 

Fisheries are not important outlets for German 
activity. The boats going to North Sea fisheries 
exceed 600, and the men employed exceed 5000 
Much of the herring x>roduct is salted, but the 
quantity fails to satisfy the domestic demand. 
The Baltic catch is principally sprats, and its 
value is only aboftt one-fourth that of the North 
Sea catch. 

Manufactures 

t 

The textile industries afford emjdoymcnt to 
IP-' re wage-earners than any other manufacturing 
gt >'ip -over a million in all — and about as many 
as • emT>loyed in the next two most important 
groaj.'-— machinery and wooden ware — which claim 
about UfKjyKX) each. Then come iron manufac- 
ture, \, th \\ell over half a million workyjeople, 
and the papf r, leather, and rubber manufacturing 


trades, between them employing ahput two-thirds 
as many people. Of every department of manu- 
facturing industry, Prussia is by far the principal 
seat, and Saxony and Bavaria follow a long way 
behind. A feature of German industry is •that 
the country consumes its raw materials, exporting 
very little, and preferring to export linished manu- 
factures. This feature will be more apparent in 
considering German exyiort trade. 

Exports 

The exports of Germany exceed £300,000,000 
annually, and about one-sixth of thi.« great totiil 
comes to Britain, which is the princi 2 )al customer. 
The other chief purchasing countries, with their 
average i)rox>ortion.s, are Austria-Hungary 12 i)er 
cent; the United States, 8 per cent; Holland, 
Russia, France, and Switzerland, each about 7 i>er 
cent: and the other chief countries are Belgium, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Argentina, British East 
Indies, Brazil, and Japan. 

The j)rincipal exx>orts fall into certain well- 
defined groups. The iron and steel grou]) is 
very important, and accounts for over £3r>,f)00,000 
annually. The highest values in tlu* grou;y are 
for fully manufactured goods, an A the smallest 
are for raw* and semi-raw goods, such as ])ig.s, 
rails, and bars, showing that a high i>ro] ortion 
of German labour enters into German e.vjjort'^ 
in this department. The allied de])artment 
machinery accounts for over £20,00{J,()(K') annually, 
machine tools are the most imj)Ortant cla^s in 
the group, followed by locomotives, electrical 
machinery, .steam engines, and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Brass and coy)])er ware's claim about 
£6,000,000 annually. Jewellery and fancy goods, 
a finer dex)artment of the metal trades, are re])re- 
sented by over^ £10,000,000 annually, musical in- 
struments by aboht £3,000,000, and scientific in- 
struments by over £1,000,000. The exports of ma- 
terials and manufactures of textile fibres account 
for well over £50,000,000 annually, almost 50 per 
cent being tfor cotton.s, about 35 per cent for 
woollen.s, and 15 per cent for silks. In all these 
the rule holds that greatest values are for finislu'd 
I)roducts, raw materials and semi-raw materials 
being very subordinate. The German chemical 
industries, the most imxiortant in the \vorld, have 
an exx)ort trade worth about £30,000,000 annually. 
About one-third of the value is foV coal-tar dyes, 
and indigo and potassium (chloride) are important 
in the group. Coal is res[»onsible for £14,000,000 
of export value, and coke for over £4,000,000. 
The average exported values of specific articles 
belonging to some of the great groups of industries 
are leather, £8,000,000; glass and glassware, and 
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books and engravings, each £6,000,000; paper, 
£4,000,000; toys and wooden ware, each £3,500,000; 
rubber goods, £3,000,000 ; gloves, £3,000,000 ; beer 
and cement, each £1,000,000. Cereals, including 
flour® have a value of about £8,000,000, hops of 
£1,500,000, potatoes of about £5,000,000; 
sugar claims £10,000,000, the greater portion 
being refined. The exports of animals are small, 
but certain animal products are important : 
bristles, £1,000,000; hides and skins, £6,000,000; 
and dressed skins, £5,000,000. Such are the main 
features of the export trade of a country which* 
has in a few years advanced in the industrial 
arts and in the extent of her commercial activities 
at a greater pace than any other old-world i)ower. 

Cieriiian exports to Britain have, according to 
Bntif-li returns, an annual value ai)proaching 
£6O,fXX),()00. By far the most imi>ortant item is 
sugar, which w(‘ purchase to an annual value of 
al)out £10, OCX), 000, rather more than half being 
refined. Tlien come cotton manufactures with a 
value of £5,500,000, chiefly com])ri.sing piece goods, 
ho,>K>ry,^md lace. The next grou]> in order ol 
\alue is iron and steel, totalling about £3,500, (K)0, 
st(‘el ingots, blcKuns, and billets being the chief 
constituents. \A ooJleu and worsted manufactures 
ri’.'e bouglit to a value of over £2,000.(XK), and 
'-ilk^ to a value r»f about £2,000,0(X.), chiefly for 
bioadsjiifls. Coal-tar dyestuft's, skins and furs 
and ui.inufactures tlu'reof, h'ather, machinery, toys 
and g.imes, apparel, chemicals, and jmper are tht‘ 
next most nni»ortant exports to Britain ; and after 
tlie'se the commodities worthy of mention include 
motoi cars and theur ])arts, glass and glassware, 
manufactures (es]»ecially gloves), electrical 
gf ^ ds and ap])aratus, crude zinc, ]>aintors’ colours, 
musical instrument , hardware, oats, china and 
earthenw|j^re, embroidery and needlework, wood 
and timber, and fancy goods. , 

Imports 

The value of German irnyiorts is over £400,000,000 
annually. The United States provider# about one- 
se\enth of the total value, Russia about one- 
eighth, Austria-Hungary and Britain about one- 
tenth each. The iu‘xt most important contri- 
buting countries are France, British East Indies, 
Argentina, Belgium, Italy, Australia, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Brazil. Tfiat Britain has no 
higher ])lace is* explained by the fact that Ger- 
many’s imports consist principally of foodstuff's 
and raw materials, for which Britain has herself 
to depend on other foreign countries. But it is 
said that more British trade would be done if it 
were not generally transacted through German 
agents. The establishment of a British Chamber 


of Commerce in Hamburg and other places was 
expected to obviate this. Cereals, principally 
wheat, barley, and maize, account for about 10 per 
cent of the total import^ and the food products — 
cocoa, coffee, eggs, herrings, rice, and wine — give 
a total value of £25,000,000. Qf the ra^v matei’ials, 
cotton is the most important, amounting to 
about £25,000,000 annually, and cotton yarn adds 
^£4,000,000. Cotton manufactures represent less 
than £3,000,000. I’he imported flax is w^orth 
only £2,000,([X)0, buP the raw silk is worth over 
£8,000,000, with silk goods to the value of 
£3,000,000. Raw wool comes to nearly £20,000,000, 
woollen yarns to £6,000,0r)0, while woollen manu- 
facturers amount to less than £1,500,000. Chemi- 
cals and drugs are im])orte‘d to the value of about 
£20,000,000, hides and skins and timber each to 
alK)iit £15,000,000. These staples may be cited as 
the great German im]>r)rts. There are many others 
of a geiKTal nature which it is too lengthy a task 
to review at length. But we may remark that 
im])orts show a surprisingly Ioav percentage of 
fully manufactured goods, rc‘vealing the higli effi- 
ciency and the wide range of German manufactur- 
ing skill and activity. 

In glancing at the records of exi)orts of British 
])roduce and manutactures to Gcnnany, we shall 
see that the greater ])art is not fully manufactured 
goods, but raw and semi -raw materials. The 
annual value is about £40,000,000, not includ- 
ing transhipi)ed goods, which come to another 
£15,000,000. The most important class is wool 
and woollens, which aiigregates £9,000,000 annu- 
ally, five-sixths being lor raw" w’ool and yarns. 
The cotton grouj) represents from £6,000,000 to 
£8,000.000, fully halt being for yarn. The largest 
individual item is coal, the value of wdiich fluctu- 
ates between £3,000,UO0 and £6,000,000. Herrings 
and iron each claim about £2.000,000. These few’ 
grou])s or articles comprise two-thirds of the total 
value of Britain’s exports to Geimany. Machinery 
usually exceeds £2,000,000, more than half being 
for textile machinery, and the only other group 
usually over £1,000,000 is ships. Other articles 
of iin])ortance are rubber goods, chemicals, bran 
and pollard, leather, line^ yarn,^incn piece goods, 
copper, oil, and skins and furs. 

Customs Duties • 

The following may be taken as typical instances 
of German duties uj)on imports from Britain. (See 
also Chapter II of this Part.) 

Cotton thread, in form for retail sale, 3|d. per lb. 

Cotton velvet, mostly 6 ‘4 2d. per lb. 

Woollen shaw'ls, 5*35d. i>er lb. 

Steel rails, 1 3d. per cwt. 
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Cutlery, fine, 12s. per cwt. 

Machinery, steam engines, mostly 2s. 6ci. per cwt. 

Tinplates, 2s. 6rf. per cwt. 

Leather belting, 25s. per Cwt. 

Rubber shoes, 35s. or 40s. per cwt. 

Wallpaper, 6s. or 12s. per cwt. 

Oil varnish, 3s. 6d: per cwt. 

Paraffin wax, 4s. or 5s. per cwt. 

Coal, free. 

Cement, free. 

Copperas, free, ^ 

Beer, 4s. 10(i. per cwt. • 

Herrings, salted, in barrels, 2s. lljd. per barrel. 

Candles, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 

Certificates of origin are not generally required 
for British goods imported into Germany, but 
where the article imported is subject to a differ- 
ential rate of duty, the importer must declare 
and, if necessary, prove the country of production 
or manufacture. Certificates of origin are not 
required for goods imported into German colonies, 
but there are special regulations for vine shoots, 
plants or leaves, horses, cattle, and other animals. 

Local Regulations 

For commercial travellers visiting Germany a 
licence is necessary. It costs Is, for one year, and 
is granted subject to the payment of taxes imposed 
by each state. Travellers may carry samples only, 
and not the actual goods they desire to sell. 
Sam])les are allowed to enter duty free, provided 
they are unfit for use. Samples pjroperly subject 
to duty may be entered without x>aymcnt of duty 
under the terms of the agreement between Great 
Britain and Germany, which is similar to that 
between Britain and Switzerland (see “Switzer- 
lamr’). 

The standard of monetary value is the viark, 
which contains 100 pftnnige,, and is worth 
A British sovereign is worth 20*43 marks. The 
metric system of weights and measures is used 
(see “France”). 

* Passports 

German Empire. — Foj* residence of more than 
three weeks a passport is absolutely necessary. 
Children of foreigners sent to schools in Germany 
sUfAild carry passports. 

JWitish Consulates . — 

Beilin, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 

Breslau, Vice-Consul. 

Magdeburg, Vice-Conawl. 

[>anzig, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

K onigsberg, Vice-Consul. 

M* niel, Vice-Consul. 

Jbllau. Vice-Consul. 


Diisseldorf, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 

Cologne, Consul 

Frankfort- on -the-Main, Consul-General and 
Vice-Consuls. 

Hamburg, Consul-General and Vice-Coffsuls. 

Brake, Vice-Consul. ^ . 

Bremen, Consul. 

Bremerhaven, Vice-Consul. 

Cuxhaven, Vice-Consul. 

Emden, Vice-Consul. 

Flensburg, Vice-Consul. 

* Hanover, Vice-Consul. 

Harburg, Vice-Consul. 

Husurn, Vice-Consul. 

Kiel, Vice-Consul. 

Lubeck, Vice-Consul. 

Papenburg, Vice-Consul 

Rostock, Vice-Consul. 

Tdnning, Vice-Consul. 

Wismar, Vice-Consul. 

!^eipzig, Consul-General and Vice-Consul. 

Chemnitz, Vice-Consul. 

Dresden, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Mannlnum, Consul. 

Munich, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Nuremberg, Ck)nsul. 

Stettin, Consul. 

Swinemundc, Vic('-C/onsul. 

Stuttgart, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

German West African Possessions 

Kamerun or Cameroons,, in West Africa, has 
an area of 191,000 sip miles and a ])opulation of 
about 3,000,000, including about 1000 whites. The 
chief town is Biuni, which is reached from Ham- 
burg by the Woermann Line. Railway construc- 
tion is being undertaken. The principal produc- 
tions are coco^i, coffee, rubber, kola, ivory, and 
])alm oil. Gold .lud iron deposits exist. The ex- 
ports have a value of about £G00,000 yearly. 

Toffohmd^ which adjoins the British Gold Coast 
Colony, has an area of 33,700 s(p miles and a popu- 
lation of about l,0<X),0r)0, of whom only 300 .are 
Europeans. Lome, the capital, is reached by the 
steamers of the Woermann Line sailing from 
Hamburg. There are a few miles of railway. The 
jirincipal products are palm oil, ivory, cotton, and 
gum. Exports have a value of about £350,000, 
and imports of abSut £400,000 annually. 

German South-west A frica has ?ln area of about 
322,500 sq. miles and a populg-tion of about 120,000, 
including 12,000 Europeans. The capital is Wind- 
hoek, 180 miles inland from the port of Swakop- 
mund, which, by means of the German East 
Africa Line, is in communication with South 
African ports, and Southampton, Hamburg, and 
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Marseilles. Thare are several other railway lines. 
There are agricultural possibilities, but practically 
no agriculture. Deposits of guano are work(‘d 
and the produce exported. The mineral wealth 
is conifeiderable, the principal value being for dia- 
monds and copjer. The exports are insignificant, 
and the im])orts have been several millions annu- 
ally, both conditions being due to the native w^ar 
that Germany has had on her hands in the territory. 

From the whole of German West Africa Britain 
imports goods apjn’oacliing the value of £200,000 
annually, the j)rincipal articles being rubber, palm 
oil, ivory, co])])er ore, and raw cocoa. British ex- 
])orts to these colonies aggregate about £2r)0,(XX) 
annually, chiefly for cotton goods, metal goods, 
clothing, and coal. 

Brii i }>h Co )t a ula — 

Kamerun, Consul. 

Duala, Consular Agent. 

Togoland, Cotisul-Oeneral. 

Africa (South-west), Luderitzbucht, Consul. 

German East Africa 

The area is about 1,200 si), miles and the 
population aboi^t 1 0.000, (X)0, including about 3000 
wlutt's. Tiu' ]n‘in(aj)a] jiorts are 1 )ar-es-Salaam 
( 21 , 000 ) and Tanga (OooO), which are reached from 
Europe *and South African ]»orts by tlie ste.iniers 
of the (h^’inan hhist Atri(a Line. There are tAvo 
'ihort radA\.iy.s which are btung extended. The 
field prf»diu‘ts are coffee and cotton; the forest 
])iddact.> are ru])ber and gum; the animal pro- 
duct i^ ivory, and the ki'own mineral resources 
are eohl, coal, mica, and garnets. Exi)orts have 
a ^ due of about £(100,000 annually, and imi)orts 
000.000 Ev])orts to Britain are under 
£1(1,000 a^ year, but imi)orts from Britain s<»me- 
times exce(‘d £40,000 annually, jiio.stly cotton 
goods, ir(uiware, s])irits, and coji'l 

Brilf^Ji (A Consul - General stationed 
at Zanzibar. 

German Pacific Colonics 

The German part of the island of New Guinea 
is called Kaisei Wilhelm’s Land. With adjacent 
islands it has an area of 70,000 sep miles and a 
population of 110,0("I0, including about 200 Euro- 
peans. The ca]>ital is FriedrTch Wilhelmshafen. 
The agricultural iiroducts are timber, areca nut, 
.sago, tobacco, cotton, j::ofree, cocoa, bamboo, ebony, 
and other hardwoods. The stock animals are 


horses, cattle, and'^goats. Gold has been found. 
Almost the only. export is copra, and the total 
value of exports is only a few thousands annually. 
The imports have a value of about £50,(X)0 annu- 
ally. Arms, gunpowder, and spirits may not be 
sold in the country. British trade with German 
NeAv Guinea is worth only a few hundred pounds 
yearly. 

• The governor of German New Guinea adminis- 
ters the islands of the Bismarck, Caroline, Pelew, 
Ladrone, and ^larshaM Archipelagoes, which have 
a combined area of 25,000 sq. miles and a popu- 
lation of about 100,000. The chief products are 
(*o])ra, coconut fibre, and ])hosphate. The exports 
of these liave a value of only about £100,000 an- 
nually, and the imports are under £200,000. 

German Samoa consists of several islands, of 
Avhich the princi])al are ITpolu and SaA^aii, having 
an area of 1000 si], miles and a i)Oi)ulation of 
35,0(K), iii(‘luding about 500 Avhites. The port and 
chief toAvii is A])ia in Ujiolu. Avhii'h is A'isited by 
Australian and Ncav Zealand steamers, the chief 
trade being Avitli these countries. The jirincipal 
t‘X])orts an* eojira and cocoa. Kx])orts and imi)orts 
have each a A’alue of al)Out £150,000 annually. 

The trade of Britain AA'ith Gorman Pacific pos- 
sessions is A'ery small and fluctuating. Sometimes 
nuts and kernels for oil ex])ression are imported 
from these inirts to the value of about £20,000 
in one yt‘ar, and straAv plaiting has figured in 
n*cent years in the returns. Sometimes a fcAv 
thousand ]>r)nnds’ Avorth of cotton goods from 
Britain go thither. 

Br( f i sh C on -s ula fvn. — 

Ncav Guinea, Herbertshuhe (Bismarck Islands), 
Consul. 

Ya]>, Vice-Consul. 

Samoa, Apia, Vice-Ck'nisul. 

Kiao-Chau 

This Gi’rmaii station in China has an area of 
about 20(» sq. miles and a pojiulation of about 
33,0v)0. Its ])rincipal value tc> ^ormany is as a 
naA^al and coaling station. There is a railway of 
about 330 miles oiien, and the j)ort of Tsingtau, 
the cai)ital, is develojnftg a considerable trade. 
The chief ])roducts are fruit, ground nuts, sAveet 
])otatoes, silk, and coal. There is a silk factory, 
so:i])AA^orks, and breweries. There is no trade 
direct Avith Britain. 

Brii is^h CotLW I a t e. — 

Cliinanfu, Tsingjau, Consular Agent. 
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GREECE 


The area of Greece is ' 25,000 sq. miles, so that 
it is just about half as large as England, and the 
pojmlation is under 3,000,000. Ajliens, the caj)ital, 
has a populatiok of 170,000. Piraeus, the port ot 
Athens, has a population of 74,000, and is the 
principal industrial and commercial centre on th#‘ 
mainland, but Hermopolis (18,000), on the island 
of Syra, has a larger shipjtng trade, and is the 
commercial emporium of the ^gean. Patras 
(38,000), the third of the towns of Greece in size, 
is a i)ort on the gulf which leads into the Gulf of 
Corinth, and has a fair shipping trade owing to its 
advantage of position, in spite of its exposed situa- 
tion. Corinth is now a town of 5000 inhabitants, 
with a small harbour. 

Shipping and Railways 

The quickest route to Athens from Britain is 
through Continental Europe to Brindisi, thence 
by one of the steamers that i»ly thrice weekly 
to Patras, and then by rail to Athens. There is 
direct steamer service between Liveri)ool and Syra 
monthly by the Moss Line; between Liver] )ool 
ami Syra and Patras by the Pai)ayanni Line ; 
between Marseilles and Athens (Pirams) by the 
Messageries Maritimes de France and by the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd steamers. 

There is no direct steamship service between 
the United States and the jjorts of Greece. Goods 
are sent to England or to one of the ^Mediterranean 
l»orts and transhii)pcd. 

There are 845 miles of railway line open, all 
owned by ])rivate coin])anies. Good roads, which 
are specially necessary in a mountainous country, 
are few, but road construction is receiving atten- 
tion. 

Resources 

Greece is mainly agricultural, and by the helt» 
of foreign agricultural machinery, principally Bri- 
tish, practice is imi)roving. The cultivated land 
is supposed to have an area of about 5,500,000 
acres, and the draining cjf Lake Copais redeemed 
0o,(X)0 acres. The cereal crojjs are wheat, barley, 
arjji maize; but the produce is not -sufficient for 
domestic needs, and much grain food is imported. 

most important crop is the currant, which is 
C‘ irivated principally on the Peloponnesus coast 
a? • in the islands off the we^jt coast. The expor- 
tat:i.u of currants is the monopoly of a company 
that 1 ■c-cived in 1905 a charter giving them privi- 
leges f -r 2(' years. Other fruits groAv without ex- 
cessive cure in cultivation, the principal being figs. 


almonds, oranges, citrons, melons, and grajies. 
Olives and tobacco are also cultivated, am? mul- 
berries make silk culture possib]^\ The forests 
have a plentiful supply of oak, the acorns of wdiich 
yield the tanning substance known as valonia; but 
other tanning agents have superseded valonia, and 
its preparation is rapidly falling off. The rearing 
of stock is not i)roperly understood in Greece, and 
fodder crops are not raised. There are few cattle, 
and asses and mules are more numerous than 
horses. Sheep and goats j)rovide dairy produce 
and wool, which is coarse in quality. The sponge 
fisheries are valuable, and sponge is an important 
article of ex ] > 011 . 

The annual value of the mineral output of Greece 
ai»])roaches Thirty ]ier cent of the 

value is for argentiferous lead, 20 per cent is for 
iron^and 10 per cent for calamine. The remainder, 
in order of value, are salt, magnesite, mangane.se, 
chrome, emery, marble, speiss, and ligr^te. The 
other minerals are ])altry in out})ut. 

Piryeus is a centre of a mod(‘st manufacturing 
industry, which is increasing und^r the fa\ >ur of 
high im])ort duties, and there are manufactures c»f 
less imijortance in G()rinth, Patras, Laris.sa, and 
S}Ta. There are textile mills and lactories-^ < >tton, 
silk, and wool — leather works, machine, shij^binld- 
ing, and engineering shops, ])a])er and dye works. 
Generally si)eaking, Greece is on the fair road to 
progress in industrial ent(*r])rist‘; harbours arc‘ 
being im])roved, roads made, irrigation schemes 
undertaken, and the nniny barriers that ] pre- 
vented an even industrial development are being 
removed one by one. 

• 

. ^ Exports 

The exports of Greece have an annual value of 
about £4,090,000, and almost on(‘-third of the total 
value is purchased by the United Kingdom. Aus- 
tria, Hollaeid, Germany, and the United States 
follow with about 10 jper cent each. Mie.or ])ur- 
chasing markets are Egjq>t, France, Turkc'y, Italy, 
Belgium, and Russia. The greater ])art of the 
value of Greek exj ports tfp Britain is for currants, 
the annual bill for which is in excess of £1,000,000. 
The other items of imjportanct^ are iron ore, sponge, 
raisins, stone, and preserved fruit.* 

f 

Imports 

The imports of Greece aggregate about £6^000,000 
annually, and Britain is the chief contributor, 
with about 20 jyev cent of the total, Russia coming 
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close behind, and being followed by Austria, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Bulgaria, France, Italy, and the 
United States. The chief British exports to 
Greece are cotton and its manufactures (30 per 
cent an total), coal, woollen goods, ships, chemi- 
cals, iron, macljinery, tish, stationery, and jute 
goods. 

The following may be taken as typical of the 
duties jilaced by Greece upon produce and manu- 
facture^ of the United Kingdom: — 

Cotton sewing thread, 3'43o?. per lb. 

Cotton velvet, 6'86d. per lb. 

Woollen shawls, 3s. 5^d. per lb. 

Steel rails, free. 

Cutlery, pocket, mostly 128s. per cwt. 

Machinery, steam engines, free. 

Tinplates, free. 

Leatlier lielting, free. 

K libber shoes, 182s. per cwt. 

Wallpajicr, 32s. jier cwt. 

Oil \arnish, IG.s. ]»er cwt. 

Tarattin wax, 38.'>. Ck/ per cwt. 

Coal. free. 

C’eni'rfit, 32.S. per ton. 

Coj»pe)jus. 3 .S. 4d i»er ton. 

IV'or, m casks, 11. s 2r/. j)er cwt. 

ileriings .^1 t'*< 1 or smoked, 2.s. jier cwt. 

CandJ' s, steanne, Oj*' pei i \vt. 

CVitit .‘jitf's of origin arc not reiiuirod for goods 
iin)P'rl-C(l into (irt‘ccc direct iroin the country of 
inodui'tion or inaiiulactui’O, 


Loca^ Regulations 

m 

For coinmerciti!! travellers visiting Greece there 
are no licences or regulations, but resident agents 
require trade licences. Deposit or security for 
the payment of duty is'required, but exportation 
within one year secures its refund. 

Greede is a member of the Latin Monetary U nion 
(«ee “France”), and the dracknici of UW lepta has 
the same value as one franc. The metric .sy.stem of 
weights and measures ^las been adojjted by Greece, 
►and is gradually making its way into commercial 
practice. 

Passports 

Persons entering the country by the land frontier 
are sometimes required to be in possession of jiass- 
ports. 

Conmlates . — 

Corfu, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

( Vplialonia, Vice-Con.sul. 

Zaiite, Vice-Consul 

Patras, Consul and \’ice-C^onsul. 

Jhrams, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Athens, Vice-Consul. 

Laiirium, Vice-Consul. 

Syra, Consul and Vice-Consul 

Milo, Consular Agent. 

Santorin, Consular Agent. 

Seriphos, Consular Agent. 

Volo, Consul. 


GUATEMALA 

(See also Central America ) 


GuaToinala is the n-ost northerly of the Central 
American States, and has .seaboards both on the 
Pacific side anj on the Gnlf of Mexico. The 
majority of the inhabitants jiff-e * full - blooded 
Indifiiis, who art more numerous there than in 
any other Ckmtral American State. The total 
number of foreigners does not exceed 12,000. 
The political and commercial capital is jGruatemala 
Cht^.^vJ^ich has a poj>ulation of over 100,000, 
stands almost 5000 ft. high, and is connected by 
railway with the Pacific port of San Jose, with 
a ]) 07 )ulati(>n of 15(X). ^ The other chief towns 
are Quezaltenango (29,000), Coban (31,000), To- 
tonicapan (28,000), San Pedro (?0,000), Santa Cruz 
(12,0(X)), JuthijUi (11,000), Chiquimula (13,000), 
Zacaiia (12,000), Escuintla (12,0(X)), Huehuetanango 
(10,000). The chief Pacific ports are San Jose, 
Champerico, c.nd Oerft; the chief ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico are Puerto Barrios and Living- 
ston. There an' a few hundred miles of raihvay.s, 
and several others are in course of construction. 


About 1,0ChX00C) tons of sliip])ing enter Guatemalan 
port‘d annually, and of this a little over one-tenth 
is British, a pro])ortion little over one-fourth that 
of German tonnage. 

Resources 

The soil is very fertile, and thej)rincipal crop is 
coffee, the cultivation of which is largely in the 
hands of Germans. The jirincipal other crops 
are tobacco, sugar, banaiifis, rubCer, w^heat, maize, 
sweet potatoes, and beans. Cotton is cultivated 
a little. Timber, especially mahogany and cedar, 
is of importance. Stock-raising is an importaftit 
industry in the highlands, and cattle, sheep, and 
swune are bred, the order given being that of im- 
portance. Hides ar^ exported. j 

The only minerals worked are gold, silver, and 
salt; but many other minerals exist — lead, tin, 
copi)er, manganese, antimony, and sulphur. 

The value of the exports totals about £l,500,CKX) 
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annually, coffee being responsible for 80 i)er cent, 
hides coming next with a valik* of about £60,000, 
and rubber, timber, and bananas being between 
£40,000 and £30,000. About 12 per cent of the 
exports finds its way to Britain, the whole value 
being practically for raw coffee.^ Germany takes 
over half of the 'exports, and the United States 
over a quai-ter. 

Manufacturing enterprise has some scoi>e, buv 
the quality of the output is generally low, and 
insufficient in quantity far the needs of the 
domestic market. The mr aufactures include the > 
I)rei>aration of ramie fibre and coarse textiles, 
hats, boots and shoes, pottery, cigars, foundry 
products, furniture and musical instruments, agri- 
cultural implements, and rum. 

Imports 

The imports have steadily risen for some years, 
and are roughly equal in value to the exports. 
Cotton goods are by far the most important class, 
accounting for about a quarter of the total; and 
tlie next most important classes are jiro visions, 


iron and hardware, machinery, liquors, chemicals, 
woollen goods, and linens. Fully a third of the 
imports are from the United {States; Germany 
and Britain are each responsible for between- 20 
and 30 per cent. Almost two-thirds of Britain's 
share is for cotton goods, and the next most im- 
portant items are sacks and bags and metal goods. 
Nothing else reaches the value of £10,000 annually. 

No certificates of origin are required for goods 
imported into Guatemala unless in special cases, 
such as under quarantine or iffiylloxera regula- 
tions, or under regulations affecting the imi)orta- 
tion of cattle, footlstuffs, and certain other pro- 
duce. Consular invoices are, however, necessary. 

Local Regulations 

The monetary unit is tlu' )>eso or dollar (of 
100 centavcjs), which is worth about 4^*. 

Briti.^h Co n siil ates . — 

Guatemala, Consul-General and Viri*-Consul. 

Livingston and Puerto Barrios, Vice-Consul. 

Ban Jose, Vice-Consul. 

Quezaltenango, Consul. * 


HOLLAND 


Holland has an area of 12,700 sip miles, so that 
it is just a little more than twice as large as York- 
shire. The population is about G,(H)0,oOO. The 
political capital i^ The Hague, which has a popu- 
lation of 260, (XX); V)ut the great commercial cities 
are Amsterdam (570,000) and Kotterdam (412, OCX)). 

Shipping and Railways 

The quickest communication between Britain 
and Holland is between Harwich and the Hook 
of Holland; but there is also direct shipping ser- 
vice from London to Amsterdam by the Holland 
Steamship Company; from London to Ptotterdam 
by the Batavier Line; from Hull to Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam and Harlingen by the Hull and 
Netherlands Steamship Company; from Leith to 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam by the Gibson Line; 
from Liverpool to RotttAdam by the Cork Steam- 
shi]) Company; from Newcastle to Rotterdam by 
the Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping Company : from 
tfi-imsby to Rotterdam by the Great Central Rail- 
ay Company's steamers; and from Dundee to 
io lerdam by the Gibson Line. 

steamsliip sailings between the United 
Stai'.'^ and Holland are as tollows: — 

O 'inopolitan Line (weekly), Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 

ifciid i hii 

Cuban Lim- R.<tterdan» and New Orleans. 


Gulf Port Steamship Line (fortniglitly), IP^tterdam. 
New Orleans, and Galveston. 

Holland* America Line, Amsterdam, Kotterdam, New 
York, New]>ort New.s, Norfolk 

Holland -Boston IjIiu, Kotterdam and Boston. 

Johnston Blue Cross Line (monthly), Kotterdam and 
Norfolk. 

Keystone Line, liotterdam and Philadelphia. 

Neptune Line (weekly). Kotterdam and Baltimore. 

Netherland - America Steamshi]> Company (twice 
weekly), Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and N^w York. 

North American Transport Line ^fortnightly), Rot- 
terdam, Newport News, and Norfolk. 

Texas Transport and Terminal Line, Rotterdam, 
New Orleans, and Galveston. 

Vogeman Line, Rotterdam to New York, Norfolk, 

and Fernandina, Fla. 

% 

There are about ^000 miles of railway iuTtloliancl, 
rather more than half state-owned, but all worked 
by private companies. /I he canal mileage is as 
great as the railw^ay mileage, and the canals form " 
an important and fconomical method of communi- 
cation and transport. • 

• 

Resources 

• 

Holland is essentially agricultural and pastoral. 
Eighty per cent of the total area of Holland is 
under crops and grass, and about a quarter of the 
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proportion is upder corn crops. Rye is the prin- 
cipal corn crop, according to acreage; but oats is 
more important, judged by output. Wheat, which 
is grown only in favoured parts of the south, is 
of le^ importance; and minor croi)s are barley, 
beans, peas, buckwheat, and spelt. The great root 
crop is potatoe* and the less important root crops 
are sugar beets, mangolds, turnips, carrots, and 
onions. Flax, grown for seed and fibre, is the 
only fibre crop, and the other field crops are winter 
colza, chicory, tobacco, clover, lucerne, and grass. 
Hops are very little grown indeed, but orchards 
and nursery gardens have over 180,000 acres de- 
► voted to them. Bulbs, shrubs, trees, and vege- 
tables are grown for export as well as for domestic 
I’equirements, and this department of agricultural 
industry, of which Haarlem is the centre, is im- 
])ortant and increasing. The Dutch excel in stock 
rearing and in dairy farming. Their horses and 
horned cattle are of high excellence. The domestic 
animals number about 3,r)()0,000, of which almost 
half are cattle, the rest being pigs, sheep, horses, 
and goats. Slice]) .'irc‘ diminishing in numbens, 
and pigs 'are increasing greatly. Tae fisheries of 
Holland engage over 5000 vessels, and ein])loy over 
20,()0q of an aggiegate crew; the catch is chiefly 
hen mgs and c^'sters. Fish-curing is a small in- 
dustry. There art‘ a few coal mines, chiefly owned 
by till* .’tate, in the iirovince of Limburg; but the 
total (luaiitity raist'd is only about 500,000 tons, 
and there are no other minerals in tlie country. 

Manufacturing industry is noi of high imi)or- 
taiK'e in Holland, and statistics of exports convey 
an erioneous impression of Holland’s factory and 
fouiidi’v output, the reason being that a big volume 
of German ])r()duc tions has its outlet through the 
])()rt of Rotterdam to foreign markets, and this 
])laced in some official figures to the credit of 
Holland.* The dairy industry, including cheese- 
making, is important, and of saafiufacturing in- 
dustries })ro])er the most prominent are linen and 
w^oollen manufacture, distilleries, sugar factories, 
tanneries and leather works, potteries, tile and 
glass works, and tobacco - jiipe manufactories. 
There is also a little shipbuilding. About 5000 
wbrxs use steam power, aiwi*^his may be taken 
as the number of works, large and small. Other 
than those siiecitied jJH^e, the manufactories are 
small, and engaged upon an output for the domestic 
market. • 

The official tiade figures of Holland, where they 
relate to values of trade, are very inaccurate, and 
constitute a most dticeptive guide in estimating 
the value of Dutch exports and imports. For 
instance, those figures show that Holland exports 
Peruvian bark to the value of over £20,000,000 
annually. The actual value of Peruvian bark 


exported is about £300,000 annually, and the 
inflated figure of *£20,000,000 is given because 
articles passing* into and out of Holland are valued 
according to a scale prepared in 1860, wffien Peru- 
vian bark was worth 305. per lb. instead of bd.y 
its present average price, and when the prices of 
many other comfhodities were very different from 
those prevailing to-day. No figures in the Dutch 
returns ai)proach in inaccuracy those relating to 
Peruvian bark, but such a system of valuing makes 
every return unrelialjje. 

V 

Exports 

Holland’s exports, according to Dutch returns, 
have a value of about £170,000,000 annually, con- 
sisting largely of transhipped goods, and Ger- 
many purchases 50 i)cr cent of the total. Britain 
comes second with less than 25 per cent, and 
Belgium third with about 12 per cent, so that 
less than 20 per cent in the aggregate finds its 
way to all other countries, of which the Loiited 
States ])urchases most. Grain and flour, princi- 
pally wheat, account for £20,000,000 of the total 
export value, and this is the most important in- 
dividual grou]). Dairy produce exported (butter 
and cheese) comes to £4,000,000, and margarine 
to £4,000,000. The other articles with over or 
about £1,000,000 annually are bran, coffee, coi)i)er 
ore, unwrought copper, raw cotton, cotton manu- 
factures, dyestuffs, fish, raw flax, raw hides, pig- 
iron, iron rods and rails, steel manufactures, paper, 
rice, sugar, raw tin, vegetables, and wool. Many 
of these, particularly in the department of metals 
and textiles, are German goods finding an outlet 
through Dutch ports. 

Britain’s imports from Holland, according to 
British returns, have an annual value of about 
£17,000,000. Margarine and sugar each amounts 
to about £2,000,000; and the other chief com- 
modities are pork, butter, condensed milk, straw- 
board, cheese, mutton, rice, bulbs and plants, 
prepared cocoa and chocolate, seed oil, bacon, 
starch, eggs, hides, tea, fish, cotton goods, zinc, 
yeast, tobaccos, flax, onions, an^ peas. 

Imports ^ 

The imports of Holland have a value of about 
£230,000,000 annually, and the contributing coain- 
tries in the order of their importance are as follows: 
Germany, 25 per cent; Dutch East Indies, 13 per 
cent; United States, 12 i)er cent' Britain, 11 per 
cent ; and Belgium,'* 9 per cent. The chief group 
is that of cereals, the value of which exceeds 
£30,000,000 annually— almost half for wheat, and 
the remainder for flour, barley, rye, maize, and 
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oats. The other chief imports — those with over 
or about one million sterling — are coal, coffee, 
copper ore, copper ingots, raw cotton, cotton yarn, 
cotton manufactures, dyestuffs, raw hides and 
skins, pig iron, iron bars and plates, iron manu- 
factures, machinery, margarine, palm oil, mineral 
oil, rice, seeds, spelter, steel maifufactures, stone, 
sugar, tallow, timber, tin, wool, and manufactures 
of wool. , 

According to British official returns, the exports 
of the produce and manuft^tures of Britain to 
Holland have a value of abput £12,W0,000 annu- 
ally. The commodities exceeding £1,000,000 in 
value are cotton yarn, coal, cotton manufactures, 
iron and steel and their manufactures; and the 
other important commodities are woollens, ships 
and boats, machinery, oils, corn, wool, grease and 
tallow', copper, leather and leather goods, horses, 
woollen yarn, and oilcloth. 

The following are typical of duties upon British 
produce and manufactures entering Holland : — 

Cotton yam and thread, free. 

Cotton tissues, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Woollen hosiery, shawls, &c., 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Steel rails, free. 

Cutlery, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Machinery, free. 

Tinplates, free. 

Leather belting, free. 

Kubber shoes, 5 [)er cent ad valorem. 

Wallpaper, f> per cent ad valorem. 

Oil vainish, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Paraffin wax, free. 

Coal, free. 

Cement, free. 

Copperas, free. 

Beer, 2Jd. per gal. 

Herring, in sealed tins, 21s. 2d. per cwt. 

Candles, 5 per cent ad valorem. 


Certificates of origin are not required for goods 
imported into Holland or Dutch colonies, but a 
special declaration must be made regarding sugar 
refined in Britain. 

Local Regulations 

In Holland there is no direct commercial 
travellers’ tax, but even transitory visitors doing 
business in the country are liable to an income 
tax of 25s. (16 fiorins) a year, upon payment of 
which they receive a certificate giving a temporary 
exemption from payment of duties upon samples, 
provided also security is given for the duty if the 
samples are not exported again within one year. 
Articles of gold and silver are subject to special 
provisions, and one-quarter of their value must be 
lodged wuth the Customs authorities as guarantee 
for the payment of duty or re-exportation. 

The florin, also called the gulden or guilder, is 
the standard of monetary value. It is w’orth l.s. 8^7. 
(about 2 francs), so that 12 florins equal a British 
sovereign. The metric system of weights and mea- 
sures is in use (see “ France ”). • 

British Consulates . — 

Amsterdam, Consul and Vice-Consul. 

Groningen, Vice-Consul. ♦ 

Harlingen and Terschelling, Vice-Consul. 

Helder, Vice-Consul 

Tiel, Vice-Consul. 

Utrecht, Vice-Consul. 

Ymuiden, Vice-Consul. 

Rotterdam, Consul and Vice-Consuls. 

Dordrecht, Vice-Consul. 

Flushing, Vice-Consul. 

The Hague and Scheveningen, Vice-Consul. 

Maasluis, Consular Agent. 

Terneuzen, Consular Agent, 


{Chapter VII is concluded in Vol. ///.^ 



THE EXTERNAL TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


I. — A Tabular Summary 

• Imports in 1^000. a Domestic Exports in £000. 


Classes of Commodities. 

I. Food, Drink, and Tobacco — 

A. Grain and Flour 

B. Meat (including Animals for Food) 

C. Other Food and Drink 

D. Tobacco 

Total, Class I 

II. Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Un- 
manufactured — 

A. Coal, Coke, and Manufactured Filfel 

B. Iron Ore, Scraj) Iron and Steel 

C. Other Metallic Ores 

D. Wood and Timber ... 

E. Cotton 

F. Wool 

G* Other Textile Materials 

H. Oil Seeds, Nuts, Oils, Fats, and Gums ... 

I. Hides and Undressed Skins 
eT. Materials for Paper -making 

K. Miscellaneous 

Total, Class II 

III, Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufac- 

tured — 

A. Iron and Steel and Manufactures thereof 

B. Other Metals and Manufactures thereof ... 

C. Cutlery, Hardware, Implements, and In- 

struments ... 

D. Electrical Goods and Apparatus (except 

Machinery and Wire) 

E. Macliinery (including Machine Tools) 

F. ^New Ships • . . • ... 

G. Manufactures of Wood and Timber 

H. Yams and Textile Fabrics: 

(1) Cotton 

(2) Wool 

(3) Silk 

(4) Other Materials 

• I. Apparel 

tT. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, and Colours . . 

K. Leathe^and its Manufactures (excluding 

Boot^nd Shoes) 

L. Earthenwaf^^nd Glass 

M. Paper ^ 

N. Railway Carriages and Trucks (not of 
• Iron), Motor Cars, Cycles, &c. 

O. Miscellaneous 

* Total, Class III 

IV. Miscellaneous (including Parcel Post) ... 

Grand Total 


/■ -s ^ 


Average 1905-9. 

1910. 

Average 1905-9 

1910. 

73,666 

77,298 

3,070 

3,417 

60,084 

48,879 

1,139 

938 

114,728 

126,986 

16,272 

19,716 

4,562 

4,625 

1,277 

2,043 

243,040 

257,788 

21,758 

26,113 


25 

34 

35,686 

37,813 

5,941 

6,261 

513 

478 

8,800 

8,974 

130 

72 

25,154 

26,199 

97 

129 

58,904 

71,717 

— 



31,883 

37,363 

3,109 

4,220 

15,076 

12,802 

201 

324 

27,897 

37,587 

3,068 

5,030 

10,116 

12,881 

1,844 

1,768 

4,242 

4,973 

645 

744 

24,736 

42,451 

2,253 

2,770 

212,774 

261,242 

47,546 

63,338 


7,963 

9,094 

38,766 

43,003 

25,602 

24,700 

9,659 

10,360 

3,786 

4,674 

5,667 

6,424 

1,206 

1,686 

2,291 

4,118 

4,794 

4,471 

28,167 

29,297 

26 

27 

8,118 

8,769 

1,986 

2,338 

1,327 

1,833 

9,399 

10,875 

98,105 

105,916 

10,923 

9,599 

30,893 

37,524 

13,248 

13,521 

2,026 

2,277 

6,571 

8,056 

12,297 

13,4&4 

4,698 

5,107 

9,089 

12,717 

10,428 

11,260 

^ 16,C£3 

18,672 

11,210 

11,826 

4,168 

4,688 

4,005 

3,817 

3,660 

4,349 

5,621 

6,414 

2,244 

3,119 

4,616 

5,607 

6,048 

7,453 

23,004 

23,784 

23,628 

29,120 

149,086 

166,866 

• 

302,146 ‘ 

343,023 

2,376 

2,654 

6,892 

8,116 

£ 607,276 

£ 678,440 

£ 377,342 

£ 430,690 
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II. — Britaip’s Chief Custo,ners and Suppliers 


The countries in the following table are arranged in the order of the value of their total trade with 
the United Kingdom. ' 


Countries. 
United States ... 

• 

Imfkirts 
to Britain, 
1910, 
in £000. 

117,607 

Domestic 
Exports 
from Britain, 
itio, 
in £000 
31.447 

Countries. 

Portugal 


Impo* is 
to Britain, 
1910, 
in £000. 
3,096 

Domestic 
Exports 
from Britain 
1910, 
ill £000. 

2,777 

Germany 


61,830 

37.021 

Rumania 


3,184 

1,827 

British India . . . 


42,764 

45,999 

Peru 


3,688 

1,315 

France ... 


44,28a 

22,463 

European Turkey 


1,355 

3,499 

Australia 


...; 38,584 

27,652 

Mexico .. 


2,297 

2,400 

Russia ... 


43,645 

12,253 

British West Indies ... 


2,316 

2,372 

Argentine Republic 


29,010 

19,097 

Uruguay 


1,743 

2,941 

Canada . . 


25,635 

19,645 

Cuba 


2,669 

1,919 

Brazil ... 


17,497 

16,427 

Hong Kong 


596 

3,618 

Holland 


18,528 

12,695 

Greece .. 


2,287 

1,.546 

Belgium 


19,196 

10,887 

Channel Islands 


1,593 

1,275 

Egypt .. 


21,004 

8,717 

Philippines and Guam 


1,659 

1,172 

New Zealand 


20,943 

8,653 

Canary Islands 


1,423 

1,339 

Denmark 


19,464 

5,426 

Gold Coast . . 


1,065 

1,074 

Italy 


6,459 

12,531 

French West Africa ... 


963 

1,448 

Spain ... 


13,928 

4,893 

Portuguese East Africa 
Colon bia 


161 

2,190 

Sweden 


11,825 

6,698 


1,041 

1,197 

Cape of Good Hope 


7,736 

8,044 

Algeria 


1,123 

842 

Straits Settlements 


11,585 

4,143 

Bolivia 


1,435 

240 

China ... 


5,530 

9,172 

Hayti and San Domingo 


1,184 

391 

Japan ... 


4,327 

10,122 

Newfoundland . . 


604 

962 

Switzerland 


9,813 

3,371 

Siam 


790 

668 

Austria-Hungary 


7,512 

4,001 

Morocco . . 


582 

:;.V9 

Norway . . 


6,631 

4,033 

Venezuela 


589 

805 

Chile 


5,182 

5,480 

British Guiana 


778 

588 

Asiatic Turkey 


3,244 

5,071 

Portuguese West Africa 


122 

1,095 

Ceylon ... 


5,987 

^ 2,322 

Persia 


449 

745 

Natal ... 


2,082 

5,099 

Costa Rica 


827 

217 

Java 


3,034 

3,402 

All other Countries . . . 


10,080 

13,216 

Transvaal 

Southern Nigeria 


455 

3,238 

5,783 

2,701 

Total 


£678,257 

£430,385 


III. — The Principal Commodities Imported into the United Kingdom, 
with their Principal Sources 

The values given are for 1910, to the nearest thousand pounds. 




£f)00. 



£000. 

Raw Cotton 


71,712 

Rubber ... 


26,097 

United States 

48,794 


Brazil 

14,435 


Egypt 

17,737 


Straits and Malay States ... 

4,541 


India 

2,746 


Peru ... 

1,117 


Brazil, Peru, West Indies, W. and 
E. Africa. 



Ceylon, United States, West Africa. 


Wheat 


44,161 

Butter ... n. 


24,4^ 

Russia 

India 

Canada 

Argentina . . 

Au.stralia 

Ignited States 

Kumania, Chile, New Zealand. 

12,021 

7,409 

7,060 

6,165 

5,687 

4,757 

33,812 

Denmark 

Australia 

Ru.ssia 

France 

Sweden 

New Zealand 

Holland, Argentina. 

10,208 

3,567 

3,046 

2,116 

2,022 

2,001 

• 

V ,oL (Sheep’s or Lamb’s) 




\iistralia ... ‘ 

'A Zealand • ... 

14,274 

8,527 


• 

Timber (Sawn) 

7,357 

17,016 

‘ Ca icj.. 

3,066 


0 

Russia 


France 

1,679 


Canada 

3,238 


indi'i 

1,449 


Sweden 

3,234 


Argentina 

1,261 


United States 

1,627 


Natal, Chile. Turkey. 



Norway 

1,103 
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£000 

Beef iI,405 


Ch^cd {BOSS). 

Argentina . . 

4,950 

1,057 

« 

Ujuted States 
^o^en {5581). 

Argentina f 


3,307 


Australia 

1,236 


New Zealand, Uruguay. 

Bacon 

13,391 • 

Denmark 

6,342 


United States 

4,453 


Canada 

1,450 

• 

Holland, Russia. 

Slgar (Repined) 

13,133 

Germany 

5,080 


Austria 

3 104 


Hoi] ind 

1 blO 


Ignited States 

1 021 


Fr UK e 

1,004 


Bel^uum Java 

Silk M'kufactuees 

12,909 

P nnct 

5 1 S6 


Switzerland 

3 3»9 

• 

Geim u y 

2,02j 


J ij) in, Italy, Yustria 

Si G vii (Umu i ined) 


11 421 

But ( ( V) 

(i rmanj 

2,588 


Austin HOTland, Belgium. 

Cam {.< (77^^^) 

J i\ i 

1,605 


f Uhl 

1,^72 


Hi t 

1,079 


British West Indies, Brazil, Peru 
Mauritius, British Gui ina 

Tfa 


11,381 

111 h 1 

6,231 


( ( M )11 

3,69s 


( 1 111 1 J iva 

M/f 


10,294 

Vi gLiitin i 

5,2’')7 


I luU ^ Stitts 

1,552 


Kumani i 

1,497 


Riissix, Souffi Africa, India Canada* 
Ml TTON 


10,163 

Fro fn 

^ew, Zeiland 

4,238 


Au'^tialia 

2 514 


Yrgtntina 

^,322 


Lf \TUi,R 


9,630 

ITnitfd States 

4,057 


Iiidii ^ 

2 375 


Germany «- 

1,435 


Frmte, Australia, Canctu*!^ 

Iron and Sifkl am) their ^^nu- 

1 ACTLRLS ^ 


9,086 

Germany 

4,308 


Belgium 

2.392 

1>43 


Sweden 


United Stat* s 

640 


Eg(,& 


7,296 

Rbssia 

3,282 


Denmark 

1,732 


Austria, France, Italy. 




£000 


Tin (Blocks, Ingots, etc.) 


7,160 

Straits 

Australia, Bolivia. 

6,291 


Woollen Manupactuees . 


6,840 

France ^ 

3,562 


Gejmiany • 

Bti^ium. Switzerland, Turkey. 

2,122 


Chli<sl 


6,810 

Canada 

New Zealand 

4,425 

1,311 


Holland, I^ly, Unfbed States. 

Timber (Hewn) % 

6,629 


Russia 

United States, Sweden, India, Ger- 

2,282 


many, Canada, Norway. 



Paper 


6,414 

Germany 

1,294 


N orway 

Holl md, Sweden, Belgium, Russia, 

1,217 


France, United States 



Iron ORf 


6,057 

Spam 

Alijtria, Sweden, Greece, Norway, 

4,168 


Tunis, Russia 



Firs 


5,800 

United States 

1,702 


Geimany 

Australia, Canada, Russia, France, 

1,457 


Belgium 



Pkjrolu m 


5,663 

United Stitts 

Russia Rum ima, Dutch E Indies 

3,746 


WHF\TMtAL AND FlOLR 


5,511 

United States 

2,886 


C mad i 

Gtrmany, Australia, France, Austria. 

1,565 


Barli \ 


5,396 

Russi i 

2,396 


Runiania 

793 


United States 

Asi itie Turkey Chile 

790 


CoiiKR (Unwrotght) 


5,089 

United Stites 

2,413 


Austialia 

Chile Jap in, Spain. 

917 


Cotton Seed 


4,866 

Ind 11 

2,630 


Egypt 

Brazil, Turkey, Peru 

1,662 


0\TS 


4,824 

Russia 

2,209 


Argentina 

Germany, New Zealand, Chile, Ru- 

1,090 


in inia. 


• 

Jlte (Raw) 


4,670 

India 

4,658 


Lard 


4,520 

United States * 

4,201 


Linseed 


4,496 

India 

2,409 


Argentina 

Russia 

1,140 
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Machinery 


4,471 

United States 

*2,288 


Germany 

1,341 


Belgium, France, Switzerland. 

Skins 


4,436 

Australia .. 

918 


Cape 

894 

Hi 

New Zealand, India. 

Hides 


4,273 

Italy 

478 


Argentina, India, Germany, Russia, 



France, Australia, Holland, oal. 

Wine 


4,249 

France 

2,163 


Portugal 

1,084 


Spain, Germany, Australia. 

Tallow and Stearink 


4,194 

Australia 

1,867 


New Zealand, Argentina, Uruguay, 

United States. 

Wood Pulp 


4,003 

Sweden 

1,904 


Norway 

1,319 


Canada, Germany. 

Chemicals 


3,883 

Germany 

1,464 


United States, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Norway. 

Oxen and Bulls 


3,752 

United States 

2,393 


Canada ... 

1,353 


Motor Car Parts 


3,695 

France 

1,692 


Germany, Belgium. 

Apparel 


3,467 

France 

1,884 


Germany 

1,146 


Raw Tobacco 


3,433 

United States 

2,750 


Turkey, Holland. 

Fish (Cured dr Salted) 


3,372 

Canada, United States, Norway. 

Motor Cars 


3,350 

France, United States, Belgium, 

Germany. 

Copper Ore, Regulus, eh'c. 


3,334 

Spain 

754 


Chile, Cape, Mexidy, Peru Aus- 
tralia. 

Fl.\x 


3,186 

Rq^ia 

Belgium 

1,893 - 


1,134 


Huland. 

Pa\ M Oil 


3,168 

So\ ihem Nigeria ... ... i. 

2,141 


Gtnuany, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone. 

FEA'rHEi>^» AND DoWN 


3,112 

Cape . . 

2,003 


France, Gemiany. 


£ 000 . 


HEf)P (op all Kinds) 


3,031 

priilippines ... 

New Zealand, Italy, Russia, India. 

1,520 


Embroidery and Needlework 


J?,946 

Switzerland 

2,220 

Germany, France. 

Margarine 


2,935 

Holland 

France, United States. 

2,783 


Glass and Glassware 


2,920 

Belgium 

Germany. 

Lead (Pig and Sheet) 

1,243 

2,834 

Spain 

Australia, United States, Mexico. 

1,097 


Woollen Yarn 


2,796 

Belgium 

France, Germany. 

1,380 


Zinc (Crude) 


2,781 

Germany 

1,147 


Belgium 

Holland, France, United States. 

1,043 


Cotton Piece Goods 


2,695 

Germany 

Belgium, France, Switzerland. 

1,669 


Manures 


2,596 

Chile 

1,112 


United States, Tunis, Germany. 



Rice 


2,587 

India 

Siam, Holland. 

1,402 


Jute Manufactures 


to 

C.T 
QO 
(— • 

India 

2,415 


Cotton Lace and Articles thereof 


2.542 

Germany 

France 

1,254 

1,168 


Belgium. 

Hams ... 

2,527 


United States 

Canada. 

2,330 


Wood Manufactures 


2,338 

l^-nited States 

Germany, Russia, Sweden, France, 

* 850 


Canada. 



Raw^ Coffee 


2,303 

Brazil 

662 


Costa Rica . . ^ 

524 


India ... 

Guatemala, ColomRltoi "N'icaragua, 

370 


Mexico, San Salvador. 



Oranges / ••• 


2,267 

Spain ... ... . 

Asiatic Turkey, West In.Aie3, Italy, 

1,888 


United States. 



Apples 


2,189 

United States 

933 


dkinada ^ 

651 



Australia, Belgium, Portural, 

France. 

Coconut Oil 2,150 

France, Ceylon, Germany, Belgium, 

Australia. 
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£000. 

Oilseed Cake 

Cottonseed Cake {95$). 

Egypt, United States. 

Linseed Cake {860). 
lUissia, United States, Germany, 
India. ^ 


p,iio 

Gum 

Kauri Gum {638). 


2,000 

New Zealand. 

Lac Dye^ Shellac^ <kc. {628). 

India. 

Gum Arabic {176). 


• 

Egypt, French West Africa, Nigeria, 
India, Persia. 


t 

Nuts and Kernels (for Oil) 
Australia, Southern Nigeria, Straits. 


1,915 

Furniture Woods 

Mahogany {786). 

Southern Nigeria, French West 
Africa, Gold Coast, British Hon- 
duras, United State.s, Cuba, 


1,867 

i 

! 

Mexico. 

Othir TlWs {1081). 


i 

i 

United States, Australia, Russia, 

• 

i 

Canada, France. 


i 

Silver Ore 


1,862 ; 

Mexico 

Australia, Peru, Chile, Spain, United 
Stines. 

618 


Coal-Tar Dfl:s 


1,838 j 

Gcniuvny 

S\Mt/.erlaiid, Belgium. 

1,682 

i 

Tin Ore 


1,821 ; 

Bolivia 

South Africa, Chile. 

1,081 

1 

CoTToN Hosiery , . 


1,817 , 

Germanj’ 

1,603 

i 

CONDLNSKD MILK .. 


1,806 1 

Holland 

796 

; 

Switzerland... 

N oi v'ay . 

698 

I 

Raw Cocoa ... ... 


1,733 ! 

British West Indies 

466 


Ecuador, ^V^est Africa, Brazil* 


/ 

Ceylon. , 

* 


Currants , 


1,709 

Greece 

1,702 


Bananas 


1,699 

Canaries .. ... ... 

'• 715 


Col(jpibia ... .. 

549 


Costa Rica . . ... ' 

269 


British West Indies 

163 


Drugs *...^ 

Opium {434)‘ "k 

Turkey, Persia. ^ 

Quinine {91). 


1,691 


Holland, Ja^a, Germany. 
Peruinan Bark 
Java, Holland, Inma, Peru. 
Miscellan€Ou» (1127^ 
United Stat es, Germany. 


Tanning SuBST4NCEa 

Extracts 

France, Argentina. 

Bark {226). 

Natal. 

Valonia {170).^ 

Asmtic Turkey. • 

Omnhier {155). 

Straits. 

Myrobalans {225). 

India. 

Sumach {106), 

Italy. , 

Spirits * 

Brandy {755). 

France. 

Bum {391). 

British West Indies and Guiana. 
Geneva {57). 

Holland. 

Painters’ Colours and Pigments 
Germany 

United States, Belgium, Holland. 

Gloves (Leather) 

France 

Austria, Belgium, Germany. 

NuT.^ (used as Fruit) 

Almonds {743). 

Sjuiin, Morocco, Italy. 

Other Nuts [782). 

France. Spain, Brazil. 

Mohair 

Cape. . 

European Turkey ... 

Natal, Asiatic Turkey. 

Pork 

Fresh {I06S). 

Htaiand 

Salted {304). 

Denmark, United States. 

Toys and Games 

Germany 

United States, France. 

Pyrites or Iron and Copper 
Spam 

Norway, Portugal, Newfoundland, 
F ranee. 

Raw Silk 

Clnna 

France, Italy. 

Potatoes 

Channel Islands, France, Canaries, 
Holland, Portugal. 

Tobacco (Manufactured) 

Cigars {1002). 

Cuba 

Cigarettes {126). 

Egypt, United States, Germany, 
France, Turkey. 

Oleo* margarine '. 

Argentina, United States, France, 
New Zealand, Australia, Holland. 


Electrical Goods and Apparatus 
(except Machinery and Wire) 

Germany ... ... ... ... 1,164 


1,687 


Hardware 

Germany 

Belgium, United States. 


770 

591 


731 

696 


900 


1,012 

932 


621 


857 


788 


£noo. 

1,644 


1,634 

1,571 

1,562 

1,524 

1,513 

1,501 

1,292 

1,275 

1,269 

1,202 

1,189 

► 

1,116 

1,109 
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£000. 

* • # 

£000. 

Skin and Fur Manufactures 


1,057 

PouiXry and Game 

945 

France 

‘ *501 


Polltry {821). 


Germany ... ... 

330 


Russia, France, United States, Italy, 


China. 



Austria. 


Linen Yarn 


1,052 

Game {124). 

0f 

Belgium ... ..., 

' 640 


Russia, Egypt, Holland. ^ 


France, Germany, Austria. 


s 

Stone, Marble, etc. 

938 

Onions 


1,043 

Granite {610). 


Spain 

580 


* Channel Islands, Norway, Belgium, 


Egypt, Holland. 



Sweden. 


Artificial Flowers ... .€«. 


1,022 

Marble {285). 


France ... ... ... 

()86 


^ Italy, Belgium, France. 


Germany, Austria. 



Raisins 

935 

Paraffin Wax 


1,017 

Spain ... 469 


United States 

872 


Asiatic Turkey ... 382 


India, Germany, Austria. 



Greece, United States. 



IV. — The Principal Commodities of British Produce and Manufacture 
Exported from the United Kingdom, with their Principal Destinations 

The values given are for 1910, to the nearest thousand pounds. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


India ... 

.. 22,689 

China ... 

7,271 

Australia 

3,421 

Asiatic Turkey 

... 3,400 

Egypt 

... 3,364 

Argentina 

... 2,900 

Brazil ... 

... 2,348 

Java 

... 1,987 

United States . 

1,792 

Hong Kong 

1,786 

Germany 

... 1,747 

Canada 

1,684 

Japan ... 

1,419 

Straits ... 

.. 1,394 

Switzerland 

... 1,308 

Chile 

1,202 

European Turkey 

1,194 

Coal 


France... 

5,237 

Italy 

. 5,161 

Germany 

4,426 

Argentina 

2,181 

Sweden 

2,175 

Russia ... 

... 1,877 

Egypt ... * 

... 1,707 

Denmark ... ^ . . 

1,433 

Spain ... 

... 1,154 

Holland 

... 1,153 


Machinery (other thaJ Pbime«Movers 
AND Electrical) 

Agricultural 

Russia. Germany, Argentina, France, 
Italy. 

J* iia, Portuguese East Africa, Japan, 
\usLralia, Argentina. 

Mil Machinery {1281). ^ 

Tr.ih.vaal, Portuguese East Africa, 
Natal, Cape, Australia. 

Se'i'in'f Machines and Parts {17 SI). 

Russia, I taly, Germany, Spain, 

Australia. 


£ 000 . 

78,685 


36,100 


20,711 


Worsted Manufac- 


WoOLLEN AND 
TURES 

Canada 
Germany 
Australia 
Plmted States 
France ... 


Cotton Yarn ... 

(?rey Yarn { 11 , 313 ). 

Germany 
Holland 
Ii^ia ... 

Sw.«-7f‘rland, Unued- States, France, 
Austria Belgium, Rumania. 
Bleached and Dyed Xarn {2026), 
India ... 

Turkey. 

Chemicals ' 

U nited States ... ^ 

France, Au.stralia., Italy, India, 

Japan, Germany, Argentina^Birl- 
gium, Canada. ^ 

f 

Germany 

Russia, France, Canada, Denmark, 
Belgium. , ^ 

New Ships ... 


Woollen Yarn 


Belgium, Australia, Brazil, Holland, 
Sweden, Argentina, India, Peru, 
France, Canada, Spain, Greece, 
Norway. 


£000 


Machine Tools {715). 

Italy, Japan, France, Australia. 
Textile Machinery {7614)‘ 

India ... 

United States ., 

Ru.ssia, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Brazil, Italy. 


I, 225 

J. 142 


2,5)74 

2,107 

1,657 

1,633 

1,494 


4,455 
1,754, 
, 816 


845 


1,348 


5,505 


20,420 


13,339 


9,077 


9,046 


8,770 
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JOOO. 

Galvanized Iron Sheets .^. 


f,426 

India 

1,514 

1 

Australia 

1,384 

1 

Argentina 

J'^pan, New Zealand, Canada, Chile. 

1,093 


Apparel ... • 

Cape, Transvaal, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Natal, Canada, France, India. 


7,412 

Wool 


7.111‘ 

Germany 

2,164 


United States ... 

796 


Russia, Sweden, Italy, Japan. 


• 

Machinery (Prime Movers) ... 

Rail Locoinotives (1108). 

Argentina, India, Natal, Brazil. 

Road Locoinotives (467). 

Germany. 

Agricultural Prime Movers (1244)- 
Russia, Argentina, Germany, Italy. 


6,978 

Tinnej ) Plates 

United States, India, Germany, 
Holland, Japan, Austraha, France, 
Rumania. 


6,545 

Linen Ptece Goods 


5,921 

Ihiited States .. 

Austral ui, Canada. 

3,226 


Manure.s . .. 

SnIphaU ofAuimouia (3767). 

I' lilted S*tes, Japan, Spain, Java, 
Italy. 


4,922 

Cotton Lack and Net 


4,244 

Cnited Stat('‘i .. 

Getnuiny, Canada, France, Australia. 

868 


Cotton Thread 

Germany, Russia, Brazil, Austria, 
India, Argentina, Aus- 
ti.ili.i, New Zealand, Switzerland. 


4.193 

Pii. Ikon 

United States, Italy, Germany, France, 
Canada, Japan, Holland. 


4,109 

Electrical Goods and Apparatus... 
Austialia, India, United States, 
Argiaitffia, Brazil. ^ 

- 

4,103 

/ 

Steel Bars, At«:jlks, Girders, etc. 
India, United States, Argentina Ger- 
many. 

3,875 

Herrings (Cured) 


3,723 

Germany ... ... ... ^ 

1,650 


Russia . . ... ... ••• 

United States, Italy. ^ 

1,230 


Iron Tubes and J^pes 

Australia, Argentina, India. 


3,586 

Spirits ... ... % ••• 

Australia, United States, ^Canada, 
India, N#w Zealand. 


3,471 

Arms and Ammunition 

Australia, Unitefl Spates, Canada, ^ 
Italy, India, N^ Zealand, Japan. 


3,327 

Motor Cars and Parts 


3,315 


Complete Cars (2086), 

Australia, India, New Zealand, United 
States, Argentina. 


Parts (1229). 

France, Australia, India. 

Boots and Shoes 

Cape, Transvaal, France, India, New 
Zealand, Natal, Australia. 

Paper ... * 

A^tralia, India, France, New Zea- 
land, Canada, United States, Cape, 
Japan. 

Rails 

Argentina,^ India, #tustralia, Brazil. 

Leather 

France, Germany, United States, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Canada. 

China WARE and Earthenware 
United States, Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, India, New Zealand. 

Painters’ Colours 

Australia, India, Argentina, Germany, 
France, Canada, United States. 

Oilcloth ... 

Australia, United States, France, 
Canada, Belgium, Holland, New 
Zealand. 

Copper Manufactures 
India ... 

Australia, Egypt. 

Hardware 

Australia, India, Argentina, Brazil, 
France, New Zealand. 

Wire and Wire Goods 

Australia, Argentina, Canada, New 
Zealand. 

Implements and Tools 

India, Australia, Russia, Brazil, Argen- 
tina. 

Books 

United States, Australia, India, 
Canada, Cape, New Zealand, Ger- 
many. 

Jute Manufactures ... 

United States ... 

Canada. 

Linen Thread and other Manufac- 
tures 

United States ... 

Canada, Australia. 

Tobacco (Manufactur’^d) 

India, China, Hong Kong, Straits, 
New Zealand. 

Hats and Bonnets 

Felt (1148). 

Canada, Germany, Australia, United 
States, France. 

Straw (611). ^ 

Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
Cape, India, Transvaal. 

Other (241). 

Australia, France, India, Canada, 
Transvaal. 


1,183 


1,000 


993 


231. 

£ 000 . 

3,306 

3,123 

2,826 

2,815 

2,780 

2,693 

2,632 

2,582 

2,433 

2,319 

2,311 

2,273 

2,215 

2,165 

2,043 

2,000 
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£000. 


£000. 

Skins and Fubs 

1,960 

Afjlnu/actured Fud 

ItjLly, Brazil, Chile, France, Spain, 


United States ... 

878 


France, Belgium, Germany.. 


^Algeria, Mexico. 


Cycles and Parts Thereof ... 

1,957 

Stationery (other than Paper) 

^650 

Japan, Holland, India, Australia^ 

India, Australia, United States, Ger- 


Italy, France. • 

\,875 

many. 


Medicines 

Electrical Machinery 

1,603 

India, Australia, Germany. 

t Japan, India, Australia, Argentina, 
Brazil. 


Tin (Un wrought) 

1,866 

Railway Wagons, Trucks, etc. (not 


United States, France, Russia, Caif^a, 


OF Iron) 

1,584 

Germany. ^ * 


Argentina, India, Brazil. 

Wood Manufactures 

1,836 

Glass and Glassware 

1,573 

Argentina, India, Southern Nigeria, 


Canada, United States, Australia 


United States. 


India, Argentina. 


Rubber Goods (except Apparel and 


Confectionery, Jams, and Preserved 


Boots and Shoes) 

France, Holland, Germany. 

1,817 

Fruits 

Australia, India, Canada, Belgium, 

Cape, United States. 

1,530 

Soap 

1,798 


India, Cape, China, Holland, France, 


Brass and Brass Goods 

1,285 

United States, Southern Nigeria, 


Australia, India, France, Holland, 


Straits, Transvaal, Brazil. 


Ar|;entina. 


Beer and Ale 

1,793 

Offals of Corn and Grain 

1,262 

India, United States, Australia, Bel- 


Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Holland. 


gium, Malta. 


Machinery Belting 

1,243 

Silk Manufactures 

1,767 

India, Rus.sia. 


France, Germany, United States, 


Biscuits and Cakes 

1,240 

Australia. 


India, France. 


Ship, Bridge, and other Plates ... 

1,718 

Cotton Waste 

1,235 

Canada, India, Australia, Japan. 


Germany, United State.?, France. 


Coke and Manufactured Fuel 

1,714 

Haberdashery, Millinery, and Em- 


Coke {707). 


broidery .. 

1,091 

Sweden, Spain, Norway, Denmark. 


Au.stralia, Canada, India. 



V The 

Commodities. 

Principal Commodities of Foreign and Colonial Origin 
Re-exported from the United Kingdom 

Value Re- 
exported in 

1910 m £000. Commodities. r 

Value Re- 
exported in 
1010 in £000. 

Rubber 

14,854 

Woollen Manufactures 

775 

Wool 

14,481 

Embroidery and Needlework 

745 

Cotton 

9,810 

Nuts and Kenn^^s for Oil 

539 

Skins and Furs 

6,066 

Shells . . 

534 

Block Tin ... 

4,877 

Apparel , . 

*528 

Tea , 

2,312 

Linseec . . . 

528 

Tallow and Stearine 

.. 2,259 

Kauri Gfei . . ' 

524 

Ornamental Feathers 

1,964 

Wine 

468 

Silk Manufactures 

1,924 

Oleo-margarine ..f 

467 

Leather 

1,861 

Ivory ... ^ 

399 

Ka\^'Coff ee 

1,860 

Bristles 

385 

Palm Oil 

1,821 

1,768 

Lard 

384 

1".. wrought Copper 

Butter ... ... ... , 

384 

Manufactured 

,1,752 

Canned Say.ines ... 

380 

duT‘ 

^ ... 1,546 

Raw Cocoa| . . ... ... 1 

374 

Mot^'i C.irs and Parts 

1,448 

Mahogany ... 

359 

Hidtv 

1,407 

Straw Plait 

321 

CoitoD Lace and Lace 

Goods 1,353 

Cotton Piece Goods 

314 

Hemp 

1,063 

Gloves 

289 

Rice . . 

806 

Carpets and Rugs ... 

271 
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Commodities. 

• 

1 

Value Re- 
ezpor^d in 
1010 in|£000. 

Hats and Bonnets 


‘I70 

Bladders and Sausage Skins 


Coconut Oil 


250 

Maize 


243 

Cane Sugar«Unrefined 


238 

Canned Salmon 


237 

Paper 


232 

Bacon 


229 

Beef 


225 

Lac Dye and Shellac 


221 

Typewriters and Parts 


214 

Horses 


211 t 

Quicksilver 


208 

Electrical Apparatus 


205 

Cheese 


203 

Cotton Hosiery 


198 

Scientific Instruments 


195 

Almonds 


193 

Raw Tobacco 


192 

Bananas 


191 

Lolisters 


183 

Tin Ore 


182 

Manufactured Cork 


182 

Bark for Tanning ... 


178 

Pig and Sheet Lead 


• 175 

Agriculcural Machinery 


174 

Hams,^ 


1G2 


. . \ 


Value Re- 



exported in 

Commodities. • . 


1010 in £000. 

Pictures and Drawings 


160 

Opium ... ... ■ ... 


155 

Stationery (except Paper) 


153 

China and Earthenware ... 


151 

Woollen Rags • 


147 

Cotton Trimmings * ... 


143 

Rim 


143 

Petroleum 


142 

Onions 


121 

Grapes 


118 

Wood Pulp 0 


118 

Teak •... 


115 

Fancy Goods 


113 

Sawn Fir ... 


112 

Artificial Flowers 


111 

Oranges 


107 

Toys and Games ... 


106 

Clover and Grass Seed 


105 

Wheat 


104 

Pepper 


103 

Apples 


102 

Flax 


101 

Telegraph and Telephone Apparatus 


100 

All other Articles ... 


11,076 

Total 


£103,761 


VI. — The Nature of British Trade with the Principal Countries 


Countries, 
United .State's . 


Gennany 


f 




India 


France ... 


Australia 


Brit Ain’s Imports from. 

Cotton, wheat, bacon, lard, unwrou^dit cop- 
j)er, jietroleum, wheatnj^'al and flour, leather, 
(i.ven and biilLs, raw tobacco, hams, timber, 
machinery, maize, beef, skins and furs, 
barley, paraffin wax. 

Sugar (refined and unrefined), cotton manu- 
factures, woollen manufactures, silk manu- 
factures, iron and steel manufactures, dye- 
stuffs, skins and furs, leather, steel ingots, 
&c., chemicals, machinery, apparel, paper, 
toys »nd%game3. J 

Wheat, tea, jute, ^ .ather, jute manufactures, 
wool, lice, cotton, linseed, cotton seed. 

Silk manufactures, wmollen manufactures, 
motor cars parts, butter, apparel, wine, 
cotton jj-Jinufactures, w'ool, sugar (refined). 

wTiol, wheat, butter, skins and furs, mutton, 
un wrought copper, tallow and stearine. 


Britain's Exports to. 

Linen manufactures, cotton manufactures, 
iron and iron and steel manufactures, w’ool, 
woollen manufactures, chemicals, j ute manu- 
factures, machinery, skins and furs. 

Coal, coke, and manufactured fuel, woollen 
and worsted yarn, cotton yarn, cotton 
manufactures, herrings, wool, machinery, 
woollen manufactures, alpaca and mohair 
yarn, iron and iron and steel manufac- 
tures. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, cotton yam. 

Coal, coke, and manufactured fuel, machinery, 
woollen manufactures, leather, iron and 
iron and steel manufactures. 

Iron and iron and st^ el manufactures, cotton 
manufactiftes, woollen manufactures, ma- 
chinery. 


Argentine Republic 


WlJfeat, maize, beef, mutton, linseed, wool, 
oatsl* 


Iron and iron and steel manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, machinery, coal, vi^ollen 
manufactures, railway carriages. 


Russia 




Timber, wheat, gutter, eggs, barley, oat^ Machinery, coal, coke, .‘and manufactured 
flax, maize. k fuel, ^jerrings, wool, iron and iron and 

• steel manufactures, cotton manufactures. 


Canada . . . 


Wheat, cheese, timber, oxen and bulls, bacon, 
wheatmeal and flour, apples. 


Woollen manufactures, cotton manufactures, 
iron and iron and steel manufactures, linen 
manufactures. 
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Countries. 

Holland 

Egypt 

New Zealand ... 

Denmark 

Brazil ... 

Italy 

Spain ... 

Sweden 

Cape of Good Hope . , 

China 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary 

Straits Settlements •. 

Switzerland 

« 

Cb.: 

Norway 


I ^ I^ritaiii’s Imports from. 

Margarine,* sugar, pork, bi>:ter, cond 
milk, strawboard, cheese, muttonl nee, 
plants, cocoa and chocolate, seed oil,fjacon, 
starch, eggs. 


I Britain’s Exports ip. 

Cotton yarip c5al, coke, and manufactured 
fuel, iron^nd iron and steel manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, woollen manufactures, 
ships, manure, com, chemicals. 


Cotton,- cotton seeds, oilseed cake, onions, 
eggs. • 

Wool, mutton, butter, cheese, kauri gum, 
tallow and stearine, skins and furs, beef, 
oats, wheat, hemp. 


.. Butter, 9 aeon, eggs, pork. « 


Cotton manufactures, coal, iron and irotf and 
steel manufactures, mac1k'.nery, woollen 
manufactures. 

Iron and iron and steel manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, woollen manufactures, ap- 
parel, machinery, leather and leather 
goods, spirits. 

Coal, oilseed cake, cotton manufactures, iron 
and iron and steel manufactures, woollen 
yarn, bran and pollard, woollen manu- 
factures. 


Rubber, cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, cotton 
seed, skins and furs, nuts, manganese ore. 

Silk manufactures, hides, lemons, eggs, hemp, 
cheese, carriages, thrown silk, preserved 
vegetables, marble, olive oil, sumach, nuts, 
straw plait, poultry and game, zinc ore, 
sulphur. ^ 

Iron ore, oranges, pig and sheet lead, pyrites, 
copper regulus and precipitate, onions, 
wine, unwrought copper, raisins, almonds, 
grapes, quicksilver, cork, esparto, silver 
ore, olive oil. 

.. Timber, butter, wood pulp, paper, matches, 
pig and puddled iron, iron ore, wrought 
iron, wood manufactures, steel, eggs. 

Wool, ostrich feathers, skins and furs, mo- 
hair, copper regulus and precipitate, hides. 


. Seeds, raw silk, tea, beans, skins and furs, 
bristles, silk manufactures, straw plait, 
tallow and stearine, peas, camels’ hair. 

Silk manufactures, unwrought copper, seeds, 
straw plait, curios. 


Sugar, eggs, gloves, jewellery, barley, glass 
and glassware, silk manufactures, woollen 
manufactures, poultry, wheatmeal and flour, 
petroleum. 

Tin, rubber, sago, pepper, cassava and tapioca, 
nuts and kernels for oil, preserved fruit, 
gambler, gums, hides, gutta pereba. 

Silk manufactures, embroidery, watches and 
parts thereof, condensed milk, cocoa and 
chocolate, straw plait, cotton manufactures, 
cycles and motor cars, woollen manufac- 
tures, machinery. 


Cotton manufactures, coal, machinery, iron 
and iron and steel manufactures, shii)s, 
jute yarn, woollen manufactures. 

Coal, machinery, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, chemicals, woollen manu- 
factures, wool, cotton manufactures, fish, 
manure, cycles. 

Coal, manure, machinery, iron and iron and 
steel manufactures, chemicals, cotton manu- 
factures, ships, wool, fish. '' 


Coal, wool, iron and iron fiiAx steel manu- 
factures, ships, cotton manufactures, bran 
and pollard, machinery, woollen yarn, 
chemicals, woollen manufactures. 

Apparel, cotton manufactures, iron and iron 
and steel manufactures, leather and leather 
goods, woollen manufactures, l>ooks, chemi- 
cals, paper, condensed milk, soap. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and 
steel manufactures, woollen manufactures, 
tobacco, machinery, cotton yarn, chemicals, 
soap, drugs. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, machinery, woollen manu- 
factures, manure, chemicals, 'Electrical 
goo(js, naper, linen man uf azures, arms. 

Coal, mac*,hinery, cottfin ^arn, woollen manu- 

* factur(%i, cotton manufactures, iron and 
iron and steel manufactures. 

Ctfti^vmanufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manuhbctures, machinery, tobacco. * 

• 

Cotton manufactures, -^tton yam, woollen 
manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactory machinery. 


. Cubic nitre, unwrought and part wrought Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
copper, wheat, woo^ copper ore and regulus, # manufactures, 8oal, Voollen manufactures, 
barley,^8ilver ore, tin ore, mutton, oats, I machinery. ^ 

chemicals, skins and furs. * 


. Timber wood pulp, pajier, fish, iron and Coal, iron and iron and steel manufactures, 
steel, condensed milk, butter, ice, chemi- cotton manufactures, com, ships, woollen 
cals, granite, pyrites. yam, wool. 
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Countries 

Asiatic Turkey 

• 

1 Britain’s Imports irom 

Rai8ini| barley, wool, oranges, valo^a, figs, 
raw Tobacco, carpets and rugs, dried fruit, 
beans, cotton seed, oats. § 

• • 

» Britain’s Exports to. 

Cotton manufactures, cotton yam, woollen 
manufactures, coal, machinery. 

Ceyloji 

Tea, coconut oil, rubber, cocoa, nuts, plum- 
bago. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, coal, machinery. 

Natal ... 

Wool, hides, maize, dyestuffs, skins and furs, 
mohair. • 

• 

Iron and iron and sfeel manufactures, ma- 
chinery, apparel, cotton manufactures, 
leather and leather goods, chemicals, 
woollen manufactures. 

Portugal 

Wine, cork, fish, timber, cocoa, copper ore 
and regulus, pyrites, wool, ^des. 

Coal, cotton manufactures, iron and iron and 
^steel nj^ufactures, machinery, chemicals, 
wool, manure. 

Java 

Sugar, tea, com, cattle foods. 

Cotton manufactures, manure, iron and iron 
and steel manufactures, machinery, bis- 
cuits and cakes, coal. 

Transvaal 

Tin ore, copper ore, gold ore. 

Apparel, iron and iron and steel manufac- 
tures, cotton manufactures, machinery, 
leather and leatlier goods, woollen manu- 
factures, railway and other carriages, chemi- 
cals, electrical goods, hats, arms, paper. 

Southern Nigeria 

Palm oil, timber, nuts ^nd kernels for oil, 
cotton, rubber, maize. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, ships, wood manufactures, 
machinery, soap, apparel, salt. 

■> 

Kumania 

Maize, barley, wheat, petroleum, oats, tim- 
ber. 

Colton manufactures, cotton yam, iron and 
iron and steel manufactures, coal, ma- 
chinery, woollen manufactures, chemicals. 

% 

European Turkey 

Mohair, tobacco, opium, barley, woollen 
manufactures. 

Cotton manufactures, woollen manufactures, 
coal, cotton yarn, machinery, iron and iron 
ar® steel manufactures, copper. 

British West Indies ... 

Ci'coa, sugar, rum, bananas, cotton, oranges, 
spices, fruit ]uict, dyestuffs, asphalt, coffee. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, apparel, machinery, woollen 
manufactures, soaji, leather and leather 
goods, manure, beer, coal. • 

Peru 

Rubber, cotton, sugar, alpaca and vicuna, 
silver ore, copper ore and regulus, wool, 
guano, cotton seed, tin ore, hats and 
bonnets. 

Cotton manufactures, ships, machinery, wool- 
len manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, coal. 

Mexico 

• 

Silver ore, copper regulus, pig and sheet 
lead, unwrought copper, coffee, antimony, 
mahogtin^. ^ ^0 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, machinery, chemicals, wool- 
len manufactures, coal. 

Hong Kong 

Raw silk^preserv ginger, feathers. 

Cotton manufactures, woollen manufactures, 
iron and iron and steel manufactures, to- 
bacco, machinery, cotton yarn. 

Uiuguay 

• 

Preserved beef, rubber, wool, mutton, 

tallow :.iid stearine. 

• 

Coal, cotton manufactures, iron and iron and 
steel manufactures, Voollen manufactures, 
machinery. 

Cuba •••• 

Sugar, cigars, molasses, mahogany, sponge, 
rum. 

Cotton manufactures, linen manufactures, 
machinery, iron and iron and steel manu^ 
factures, woollen manufactures. 

Greece ... 

<• 

Currai^s, iron ore, sponges, raisins, stones. 

Cotton manufactures, coal, ships, \npollen 
manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, machinery, cotton yarn, fish. 

Philippines and Guam 

• 

feemp, nuts and T^eraels for oil, tobacco. ^ 

• 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manuf#.ctures, machinery. 

Canar}’’ Islands 

Bananas, tomatoes, potatoes, almonds. 

Coal, corn, cotton manufactures, manure. 

Morocco 

Barley, eggs, skins, almonds, beans, seeds, 
drugs, gums. 

Cotton manufactures, candles, iron and iron 
and steel manufactures, cotton yam. 
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' Counties. 
Portuguese East Africa 

Gold Coast 

French West Africa 
Algeria... 

Colombia 

Bolivia ... 

British Guiana 

Siam 

Tunis 

Bulgaria 

Costa Hica 

Newfoundland 
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I ^ Britain’s Imiiorts from. < 
Rubber, ivory, wax, J: 


Rubber, cocoa, palm oil, mahogany, gold 
ore. ■ 

« 

Rubber, mahogany. 

Iron ore, esparto, zinc ore, phosphate, barley, 
locust beans. • 

Bananas, coffee, hides, hats and bonnets, 
silver ^ore, rubber, cocoa. 

c % 

Tin, copper, rubber, silver. 

Sugar, rum, gutta percha, cattle foods, 
timber. 

Rice, teak, pepper. 

Phosphate, barley, esparto, iron ore, zinc ore. 

Maize, oil, barley. ^ 


Bananas, coffee. 

Fish oil, fish, pyrites, iron ore, skins and 
furs, tiniljer. 


Britain's Exports to. 

Iron and A‘on*and steel manufactures, ma> 
chinery, ^chemicals, cotton manufactures, 
condensed milk. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, machinery. * 

c 

Cottons, coal. 

Coal, machinery, cotton manufactures. 

Cotton manufactures, woollen manufactures, 
machinery, iron and iron and steel manu- 
factures, linen manufactures. 

Woollen manufactures, cotton manufactures, 
candles, machinery. 

Manure, cotton manufactures, machinery, 
iron and iron and steel manufactures, ap- 
parel, woollen manufactures, beer. 

Cotton manufactures, iron and iron and steel 
manufactures, ships, machinery. 

Cotton manufactures, coal, machinery. 

Cotton manufactures, cotton y.arn. machinery, 
iron and iron and steel manufactures, coal, 
chemicals, copper, woollen manufactures. 

e 

Cotton manufactures, non and iron and steel 
manufactures, woollen manufactures. 

Ships, woollen manufactures,# j)i)ari*l, cotton 
manufacture'^, iron and iron and steel 
manufactuies. 



THE SOURCES OF THE PRINCIPAL MINERALS 

# 


I. — Coal 


III.— Iron 


Pioducing Countries. 


Annual Output 
in I'liousand 
Metric Tons. 

United States 


377,250 

United Kingdom 


268,554 

German Empire 

... 

215.2861 

A ustria-Hungary 

... 

49,6261 

F ranee 


38,0721 

Russia 


25,0591 

Belgium ... 


23,558 

«7a]>an 


14,825 

India 


12,975 

Australia 


10,357 

Canada . . . 


9,876 

China 


8,.f&0 

Spain 


4,1181 

Tians\aal 


2,733 

New Zealand 


1,891 

Natal 


1,697 

!M'‘\ic<) 


1,02.5 

( b'lle ...% ... 


940 

Holland ... 


908 

Turkey 


771 

T tal t 


4801 

Duteh East Indies 


433 

Oranm Erie State 


402 

freneli lncl(»-China 


3471 

Sweden 


305 

Ser\ia 


2931 

Peru 


186 

Bulgaria . . 


}63‘ 

Hmnania ... 


1611 

Kli'-de.Ma., 


149 

(.ape of Good Hope 


111 

Other Countrief- 


234 

World’s Total Production 

1,071,675 


• « 

. 

The metric ton is 1(1)0 kg 

or 2200 lb. avoirdupois. 


9 

> 


II.— Tin 


federated Malay States and Strait** Jt^ttle- 
me^ts 

Bolivia • 

Dutch East Indies 
Australia * 

United Kingdom 
Siam ... 

China . . ... ... ^ 

All other Cou»tries ... 


52 

18 

17 

9 

5 

5 

5 

2 


World’s Total €^o(fciction ... «... 113 


'These flpures include the following amounts lignite or 
brown coal German Empire, 07,615,000 metric tons; Austria- 
Hungary, 33,763,000 tons; France, about 752,000 tons; Kussia, 
542,000 tons; Spain, 233.000 tons; Italy, 477,000 tons; French 
Indo- China, 18,000 tons; Servia, 232,000 tons; Bulgaria, all; 
Rumania, not separately stated. 


# 

Annual Output 
in Thousand 

Producing Cftuntries.* 

Metric Tons. 

United States 

... 16,192 

German Empire 

6,663 

United Kingdom ... 

4,925 

Spain 

4,205 

France 

3,557 

Sweden 

2,875 

Russia 

2,795 

Luxemburg.. 

2,081 

Austria-Hungary 

1,915 

Cuba 

833 

Algeria 

528 

Newfoundland 

513 

Italy . ... 

284 

Greece 

282 

Canada .. . . 

90 

Tunis 

74 

Norway 

68 

Belgium 

68 

Japan 

45 

China 

43 

Australia . • 

33 

India 

24 

All other Countries 

13 

World’s Total Production ... 

... 48,106 

IV. — Copper 

% 

United States ... 

.. 428 

Spam ... 

66 

Mexico... ... ... , ... 

... 44 

Chile f . . . 

... 42 

J apaii ... 

... 41 

Australia 

38 

Canada... 

... 29 

German Empire 

... 23 

Peru 

... 21 

Russia . . 

... 17 

Cape of Good Hope .. 

8-5 

Norway 

7 

German South-West Africa ... * ... 

6 

Italy 

3.5 

Portugal ... ... 

3-5 

Servia ... . . • 

2 

Bolivia ... 

2 ^ 

Argentine Republic ... 

1-5 

Austria-Hungary 

1-5 

Newfoundland 

P5 

All other Countries ... 

4 

Weld’s Total ^oduction 

.. 790 

• 



The figures in Tables II-IV, and in the subsequent 
tables showing output of metals, denote the amount of 
the metal obtainable from the ores raised in the various 
countries. 
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i 


V.— L^ad- ' 


Producing Countries. 

United States 

Australia 

Spain ... ... .. ... .« 

Mexico 

German Empire 
Italy ... 

United Kingdom 
Tunis ... 

Canada ... . 

Greece ... . . . . ^ . . 

Austria-Hungary 
Turkey 

German South-West Africa 

France 

Peru ... 

Algeria 

Japan 

Transvaal 

Servia 

Sweden 

Rhodesia 

All other Countries ... 


Annual Output 
in Thousand 
Metric Tons. 


... 282 
... 197 

... 170 
127 

27 

21 

21 

20 

16 

14 

12 

12 

9-5 

5-5 

4*5 

3 

0 

1-5 

1 
1 
1 




% 


World’s Total Production 1023 


VI.— Zinc 


German Empire ... ... ... 205 

United States . ... ... . . 173 

Australia ... .?. ... 117 

Spam ... ... ... 71 

Italy ... ... ... 66 

Algeria .. ... ... ... ... 32 

Sweden .. ... ... ... 28 

France ... .. ... ... ... 21 

Tunis ... ... 11 

Turkey .. .. 11 

Greece ... . ... ... ... 9 

Russia ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Austria-Hungary . ... ... ... 8’5 

United Kingdom . ...' ... ... 6 

Mexico... . . ... ^ ... ... 6 

French Indo-China ... ... ... 4*5 

AH other Countries ... ... ... ... 2‘5 


World’s Total Production 


780 


VII. — Petroleum 

* 

United States 

Russia ... 

Austria-Hungary * 

^utch East Indies . . 

Rniuania 

Ir^ia 

Tapan 

Mcvicn 

< i ' " man Empir^ . . ^ 

1 "U 

Cu. ida ... ... ... • ... 

Ita’:^ 

All j I \h T Countries 


I 


23,947 

7,647 

1,720 

1,255 

1,144 

709 

259 

180 

142 

100 

72 

7 

2 


^Producing Countries. 

-Gold 

Annual Output 
of Fine Gold 
in Thousand 
Kilograms. 

Transvaal 

United States ... 


... 2i9 

... 142 

Australia 


... 96 

Russia ... 


42 

Mexico 


24 

Rhodesia 


19 

India ... 


16 

Canada 


15 

New Zealand ... 


... 15 

China 


... 13 

Gold Coast 


8-5 

Colombia 


5 

Dutch East Indies 


4 

Jajmn ... 


3*5 

Korea ... 


3*5 

Austria-Hungary 


3*5 

Brazil ... 


3*5 

French Guiana 


3 

Madagascar 


3 

British Guiana 


2 

France ... 


1-6 

Nicaragua 


1-5 

Chile 


1 

Costa Rica 


1 

Dutch Guiana 


1 

All other Countries . . 


8*5 


World's Total Production ... ... 653 


IX.— Silver 




Annual Output 
of Fine Silver 



in Thousand 

Iroducing Countries. 


Kilograms. 

Mexico 


.. *2,129 

United States 


... 1,631 

Canada 


688 

Australia 


494 

Peru 


199 

German Empire 


155 

Bolivia 


139 

Spain ... 


130 

Japan... 


• 123 

New Zealand - % • •• 


• . . . .54 

Hungary 


52 

Chile ... 


52 

Colombia ... ' . . 


43 

Greece 


29 

Transvaal 


25 

Turkey • ». . 


24 

France . .* 


18 

Dutch East Indies ... ^ ... 


... • 16 

German South-West Africa 


13 

Honduras 

• ... 

12 

Rhodesia 


9 

Norway 


7*5 

United Kingdom . ^ 


4 

Russia 


4 

Argentine Republic ... 


4 

Algeria ... ... * . 

All other Countries ... 

• ••• 

1 

3-6 


Woitd’s Total Production 6,069 


World’s Total Production 


37,184 


A kilogram is equal to 2'2 lb. avoirdupois or to 
32*15 oz. Troy. 
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Producing Countries. 
United States 



XT.— 

Annual Output 
in Thousand 
Metric To|s. 

3,661 

SaJJ * 

Producing Countries. • 

Brazil 

Annual Output 
in Thousand 
Metric Tons. 

211 

Gei%ian Empire 



1,998 

1,874 

Tunis 

150 

United Kingdom ... 



Rumania .. « .. ... , 

129 

Russia 



1,873 

Ecuador ... ... ... . • ... 

113 

India ... 



1,300 

EgW>t 

99 

France 



1,100 

Aden 

90 

Spain 



837 

^ Australia 

.. • 76 

Austria-Hungary 



668 

Canada 

73 

Japan 



623 

Switzerland .. 

57 

Italy ... 



513 • 

Turks and (^aicos ]^Jp,nds 

All other Countries 

54 

Turkey 



327 

272 

China 

Colombia 



241 

220 

World’s Total Production ... 

9 

16,669 


THE SOURCES OF THE PRINCIPAL CEREALS 
AND TEXTILE MATERIALl 


I Wheat 


^ Annual Production 

Prodncing C’ountries ui Thousand Cwt. 


liussuirrEniiurc .. 


418,298 

United States 


382,917 

India 


191,140 

Fftinee %. 


184,921 

Italy 


101,736 

AiistriM - f] ungary 


97,790 

Canada 


89,327 

Argentine ReptTiihc 


83,636 

Spam 


77,177 

Gel many 


73,908 

U lined Kingdom 


33.8,55 

Australia , . . 


33,531 

Rumaina ... 


29,463 

Asiatu. Turkey 


18,750 

Bulgaiia . . 


17,177 

Al','(na 


15,715 

Fjiiiopean Turkey 


13,393 

Egypt 


13,393 

Ja])aii 


11,944 

Chile 


9,404 

IVr.sia . . 


8,571 

Belgium ... , 

... • 

‘^,#34 

SerMa 

... y 

6,269 

Mexico 

9 

5.513 

New Zealand 


4,700 

Greece 


3^750 

Sweden 


3,585 

Tunis 


3,444 

Uruguay ... 

^ 

3,396 

Portugal 


2,678 

Holland ... ?.. 


2.159 

Denmark ... 


1,975 

Switzerland 


1,911 

Cyprus . . 


1,3.51 

Cape of Goo^ Hope 

% 

99.5 

Luxemburg 


331 

Norway ... .jj. 

• * 

163 

a. 

Russian Empire 

— Barley • 

203,636 

United States 


73,709 

Germany 


68,789 


Annual Production 

Producing Countries in Thousand Cwt 


Austria-Hungary ... 

64,728 

Spain . 

34,953 

United Kingdom . 

30,779 

Canada 

24,731 

Japan 

20,532 

France 

19,964 

Algeria 

16,776 

Denmark 

9,281 

Rumania 

8,633 

Sweden 

6,995 

Italy 

4,692 

Bulgaria 

3,994 

Tunis 

3,936 

Mexico 

3,255 

Belgium ... ... 

2,006 

Chile 

1,607 

Ser\ ia 

1,581 

Holland 

1,442 

Australia 

1,283 

Norway •. • . 

1,123 

C3*j»rus t . 

1,047 

N ew Zealand 

865 

A rgtmtme Republic 

610 

Cape of Good Hope 

329 

Switzerland ... 

203 

III.— Rye 


Russian Empire ... . 

422,591 

Germany ... «. 

208,433 

Austria-Hungary 

80.535 

France 

26,618 

Japan . » ... * ... 

19,235 

Sjiain 

16,282. 

United States 

15,629 

Sweden 

12,432 

Belgium 

1Q|226 

Denmark 

9,107 

Holland 

8,553 

Bulga^i • 

3,222 

Rumania 

1,497 

Switzerland T 

931 

Canada 

858 

Servia 

537 

Norw^ay 

490 

Cape of Good Hope 

141 
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f 

• 

r 

IV.— Oats 

* 

j' 

f 

' Annual Produ^ion 

Producing Countries. 

in Thousand Cwt. 

United States ... ^ 


340,111 

Russian Empire ... 


332,464 

Germany ... 


179,583 

Canada ... ...< 

• 

123,082 

France ... ...' * 


111,758 

Austria-Hungaiy ... 


78f395 

United TCingdom ... 


62,239 

Sweden 


23,445 

Denmark ... 


14,134 . 

Italy 4 • 


12,397 

Belgium ... ... ^ . 

*f * 

11,740 

Spain 


9,799 

Argentine Republic 


9,136 

Rumania ... 


8,755 

New Zealand 


6,5d4 

Holland 


6,533 

Australia ... 


5,658 

Norway 


2,971 

Bulgaria ... ... ,... 


2,^72 

Algeria ... ... j... 


2,473 

Switzerland ... v... 


1,578 

Tunis 


1,555 

Servia 


1,075 

Luxemburg 


1,025 

Cape of Good Hope 


876 

Chile 


519 

Cyprus 


138 

V. — Maize 



United States 


1,440,051 

Austria- Hung4,Ty 

a 

99,975 

Argentine Republic 


87,570 

Italy 


50,516 

Rumania ... 


36,413 

Russian Empire ... 


19,893 

Servia 


13,889 

France 


13,484 

Canada 


13,249 

Spain 


13,213 

Mexico 


10,484 

Bulgaria 


10,355 

Australia ... 


4,637 

Uruguay ^ . 


2,679 

Transvaal ... ... ... 


2,519 

Natal 


2,385 

Japan 


1,624 


Producing Coantries. f 

Chile t 

Orange Free State 
Cape of Good Hope 
New Zealand 
Algeria 


Annual Production 
in Thousand Gwt. 

672 
462 
457* 
382 
^213 


VI. — Cotton 


United States 


5,044,000 

India 


1,910,400 

Egypt 


627,104 

Brazil 


61,600 

Peru 


32,444 

Hay ti ... 


3,390 

Mexico 


2,907 

British West Indies 


2,762 

British West Africa (especially Southern 
Nigeria) ... 

2,346 

Nyasaland Protectorate ... 


2,144 

Cyprus 


1,885 

Uganda Protectorate 


1,148 

British East Africa Protectorate 


251 

Ce^on 


235 

Malta 


174 

Queensland 


118 

Natal 


• 19 

VIL— Wool 

« 

A 

Australia ... ... ... ... , 


62^,622 

New Zealand 


200,547 

United Kingdom ... 


134,000 

Cape of Go(^ Hope 


80.011 

India 


43,502 

Orange Free State 


32,157 

Natal 


24,117 

Transvaal ... 


9,426 

Basutoland 


4,672 

Falkland Islands 


4,401 

Canada 


4,151 

Cyprus 


392 


Only the wool-producing British dominjpns Sre repre- 
sent^ in the aboV|3 ta.ble. 






